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REMINISCENCES    OF    A    LONG    LIFE 

BY 
CARL    SCHURZ 

THE     LINCOLN-DOUGLAS     DEBATE    AT     QUINCY,    ILLI- 
NOIS—THE    BOSTON     LITERARY    CIRCLE-ROUGH 
CAMPAIGNING     IN     MINNESOTA  — A     MISS- 
ISSIPPI    STEAMBOAT     RACE 

ILLUSTRATED   WITH   PORTRAITS   AND   VIEWS 


?HEN  we    arrived  in    Am- 
erica, in    May,   1856,   the 
public    mind    seemed     to 
be    in    a    state    of     high 
political    animation.    The 
hotels    and    the    railroad 
cars    and    the    steamboat 
decks  were  buzzing  with  eager  discussions 
of  the  slavery  question  and  the  impending 
presidential    campaign,     which     were    not 
seldom    enlivened   by    bitter    attacks  from 
Democrats    upon    those  who   had  left  the 
Democratic    party    to   join    the   new    Re- 
publican organization,  then  entering  upon 
its    first    national    contest.      My    German 
neighbors   in   Watertown,   Wisconsin,   were 
almost    all    Democrats.     As    a    rule,    the 
foreign    immigrants    had    drifted   Tnto    the 
Democratic    party,  which    presented    itself 
to  them   as   the  protector  of  the  political 
rights  of  the  foreign-born  population,  while 
the  Whigs  were  suspected  of  "nativistic" 
tendencies,     hostile    to    the    foreign-born. 
The  attachment  of  the  foreign-born,   and 
among  them  the  Germans,  to  the  Democratic 
party  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  unnatural, 
and  although  they  were  at  heart  opposed 
to   slavery,   yet   their  anxiety   about   their 
own    rights   outweighed   for   the   time    all 
other  considerations,   and  served  to  keep 
them  in  the  Democratic  ranks. 

But  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  invasions  of  the  Territories  of  Kansas 
by  the  pro-slavery  "border  ruffians"  of 
Missouri,    and    of    their    high-handed    and 
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bloody  attempts  to  subjugate  the  free-state 
settlers  there,  deeply  agitated  me.  In 
June,  the  national  conventions  of  the  great 
political  parties  were  held.  That  of  the 
Democrats  met  at  Cincinnati,  in  its  plat- 
form approved  the  opening  of  the  terri- 
tories to  slavery  under  the  guise  of  "popular 
sovereignty,"  and  nominated  Buchanan 
and  Breckenridge  as  its  candidates;  that 
of  the  young  Republican  party  met  at 
Philadelphia,  in  its  platform  demanded 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territories 
dedicated  to  freedom,  reaffirmed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  nominated,  as  its  standard-bearers, 
Fremont  of  California  and  Dayton  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Republican  platform  sounded 
to  me  like  a  bugle  call  of  liberty,  and  the 
name  of  Fremont,  "the  Pathfinder,"  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  adventurous  heroism, 
mightily  stirred  the  imagination.  The  old 
cause  of  human  freedom  was  to  be  fought 
for  on  the  soil  of  the  new  world.  The  great 
final  decision  seemed  to  be  impending. 

Mr.  Schurz  Enters  American  Polities 
I  was  eager  to  take  part  in  the  contest. 
But  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  came  upon 
me  that  I  was  still  sadly  incompetent  for 
the  task.  While  I  was  in  that  troubled 
state  of  mind,  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Louis  P.  Harvey,  later  Governor  of 
Wisconsin,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  of  Wisconsin,  and  one  of 
the    Republican    leaders.     He    asked    me 
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bloody  attempts  to  subjugate  the  free-state 
settlers  there,  deeply  agitated  me.  In 
June,  the  national  conventions  of  the  great 
political  parties  were  held.  That  of  the 
Democrats  met  at  Cincinnati,  in  its  plat- 
form approved  the  opening  of  the  terri- 
tories to  slavery  under  the  guise  of  "popular 
sovereignty,"  and  nominated  Buchanan 
and  Breckenridge  as  its  candidates;  that 
of  the  young  Republican  party  met  at 
Philadelphia,  in  its  platform  demanded 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territories 
dedicated  to  freedom,  reaffirmed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  nominated,  as  its  standard-bearers, 
Fremont  of  California  and  Dayton  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Republican  platform  sounded 
to  me  like  a  bugle  call  of  liberty,  and  the 
name  of  Fremont,  "the  Pathfinder,"  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  adventurous  heroism, 
mightily  stirred  the  imagination.  The  old 
cause  of  human  freedom  was  to  be  fought 
for  on  the  soil  of  the  new  world.  The  great 
final  decision  seemed  to  be  impending. 

Mr.    Schur%  Enters    American   Polities 

I  was  eager  to  take  part  in  the  contest. 
But  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  came  upon 
me  that  I  was  still  sadly  incompetent  for 
the  task.  While  I  was  in  that  troubled 
state  of  mind,  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Louis  P.  Harvey,  later  Governor  of 
Wisconsin,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  of  Wisconsin,  and  one  of 
the    Republican     leaders.     He    asked    me 
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whether  I  would  not  make  a  little  speech 
in  German  at  a  mass-meeting  to  be  held  in 
a  few  days  at  Jefferson,  a  country  town 
near  by.  No,  I  could  not  think  of  it,  for 
I  was  not  prepared.  Would  I  not,  then,  at 
least  come  and  hear  him  speak  at  that 
meeting?  Of  course  I  would,  with  great 
pleasure.  It  was  an  open-air  meeting,  at- 
tended by  a  large  crowd  of  country  people. 
Mr.  Harvey  invited  me  to  the  platform  and 
introduced  me  to  the  local  magnates.  He 
spoke  with  uncommon  eloquence. 

When  the  applause  following  his  speech 
had  subsided,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
coolly  rose  and  said :  "I  have  now  the  great 
pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Carl  Schurz, 
of  Watertown,  who  has  fought  for  human 
liberty  in  his  native  country  and  who  has 
come  to  us  to  do  the  same  in  his  adopted 
home.     He  will   address   his  fellow-citizens 


of  German  birth  in  their  native  language." 
Well,  well!  1  felt  myself  blush  all  over;  but 
what  could  I  do?  1  stammered  a  few  initial 
words  about  the  entirely  unexpected  honor, 
and  then,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  1  blurted 
out  what  happened  to  come  into  my  mind 
about  the  slavery  question.  After  the  first 
sentences,  the  words  came  easily,  and  my 
hearers  seemed  to  be  well  pleased.  This  was 
my  first  political  speech  in  America.  The  ice 
was  broken.  Mr.  Harvey  triumphed  over  my 
diffidence.  Invitations  to  address  meetings 
poured  in  upon  me  from  all  sides  and  kept 
me  busy  during  the  whole  campaign.  I 
did  not  yet  trust  myself  to  make  public 
speeches  in  English,  and  therefore  in  that 
campaign  addressed  only  German  audiences 
in  their  own  language. 

On  the  whole,  the  campaign  of  1856  was 
to  me  a  very  happy   expedience  while  the 
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contest  was  going  on.  I  was  so  confident 
of  the  irresistible  power  of  truth  and  justice 
on  our  side  that  I  did  not  permit  myself  to 
entertain  any  doubt  of  Fremont's  success, 
and  when,  after  the  November  election, 
the  returns  had  all  come  in, —  I  would 
not  abandon  hope  until  1  had  seen  them 
all, —  and  our  defeat  was  certain,  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  suffered  an  immeasurable 
personal  misfortune.  It  was  a  stunning 
blow.  Was  not  this  like  the  disastrous 
breakdown  of  the  great  movement  for 
popular  government  on  the  European  con- 
tinent in  1848?  Was  the  democratic 
principle  to  collapse  in  America,  too?  It 
took  me  some  time  to  recover  from  my  be- 
wilderment and  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  was  only  the  first  battle  in  a  long  cam- 
paign —  a  campaign  of  many  years. 

In  the  autumn  of  1857  the  Republicans 
of  Watertown  sent  me  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  State  Convention.  A  great  sur- 
prise awaited  me  there.  I  found  that  the 
leading  party  managers  had  selected  me  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  office  of 
lieutenant-governor.  I  soon  perceived  that 
my  nomination  was  intended  as  a  bid  to 
draw  the  German  vote  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  as  it  would  serve  the  anti-slavery 
cause  if  it  had  that  effect,  I  accepted. 

But  I  had  my  misgivings.     Would  not  the 
nomination  of  a  young  and  comparatively 
unknown  new-comer  for  so  conspicuous  and 
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honorable  a  place,  while  it  might  attract  some 
German  votes,  displease  many  voters  of  Am- 
erican birth  ?  Besides,  the  thought  of  making 
a  campaign  for  my  principles,  while  I  had  a 
personal  stake  as  a  candidate  for  office,  was 
uncomfortable.  The  campaign — at  least  my 
share  in  it  —  was  not  nearly  as  spirited  as 
that  of  1856,  the  Fremont  campaign,  had 
been.  However,  it  was  good  experience  for 
me,  as  I  made  then  my  first  public  speeches 
in  English.  My  misgivings  were  justi- 
fied by  the  result.  While  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  governorship,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Randall,  was  elected  by  a  small' 
majority,   I   was  defeated  by   107  votes. 

11  Abe"  Lincoln  — Shawl,  Cotton  Um- 
brella, and  Stove-pipe  Hat 
In  the  fall  of  1858,  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  of  Illinois,  asked  me  to  make 
some  speeches  in  their  campaign,  and  obey- 
ing that  call  I  found  myself  for  the  first 
time  on  a  conspicuous  field  of  action.  One 
of  my  appointments  called  me  to  Quincy, 
on  the  day  when  one  of  the  great  debates 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  on  the  slavery 
was  to  take  place  there,  and 
I  met  Abraham  Lincoln 
evening  before  the  day 
was  on  a  railroad  train 
bound  for  Quincy.  The  car  in  which  I 
traveled  was  full  of  men  who  discussed  the 
absorbing   question   with   great    animation. 


question 
on  that  occasion 
himself.  On  the 
of  the  debate,   I 
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A  member  of   the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee accompanied  me  and  sat  by  my  side. 

All  at  once,  after  the  train  had 'left 'a  way- 
station,  I  observed  a  great  commotion 
among  my  fellow-passengers,  many  of  whom 
jumped  from  their  seats  and  pressed  eagerly 
around  a  tall  man  who  had  just  entered  the 
car.  They  addressed  him  in  the  most 
familiar  style  :  "  Hello,  Abe  !  How  are 
you  ?  "  and  so  on.  And  he  responded,  in 
the  same  manner:  "Good-evening,  Ben! 
How  are  you,  Joe?  Glad  to  see  you,  Dick  !  " 
and  there  was 
much  laughter  at 
some  things  he 
said,  which,  in 
t  h  e  confusion  of 
voices,  I  could 
not  understand. 
"Why,"  exclaim- 
ed my  companion, 
the  committee- 
man, "there's 
Lincoln,  hi  m  - 
self  !"  He  pressed 
through  the  crowd 
and  introduced 
me  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whom  I 
then  saw  for  the 
first  time. 

I  must  confess 
that  1  was  some- 
what startled  by 
h  i  s  appearance. 
There  he  stood, 
overtopping  b  y 
several  inches  all 
those  surrounding 
him.  Although 
measuring  some- 
thing over  six  feet 
myself,  I  had, 
when  standing 
quite  near  to  him, 
to  throw  my  head  backward  in  order  to  look 
into  his  eyes.  That  swarthy  face,  with  its 
strong  features,  its  deep  furrows,  and  its 
benignant,  melancholy  eyes,  is  now  familiar 
to  every  American.  1 1  may  be  said  that  the 
whole  civilized  world  knows  and  loves  it. 
At  that  time  it  was  clean-shaven  and  looked 
even  more  haggard  and  careworn  than  later, 
when  it  was  framed  in  whiskers. 

On  his  head  he  wore  a  somewhat  battered 
"stove-pipe  hat."  His  neck  emerged,  long 
and    sinewy,    from    a    white   collar  turned 
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down  over  a  thin  black  necktie.  His  lank, 
ungainly  body  was  clad  in  a  rusty  black 
frock-coat  with  sleeves  that  should  have 
been  longer  ;  but  his  arms  appeared  so  long 
that  the  sleeves  of  a  "store"  coat  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  cover  them  all 
the  way  down  to  the  wrists.  His  black  trous- 
ers, too,  permitted  a  very  full  view  of  his 
large  feet.  On  his  left  arm  he  carried  a 
gray  woolen  shawl,  which  evidently  served 
him  for  an  overcoat  in  chilly  weather.  His 
left  hand  held  a  cotton  umbrella  of  the 
bulging  kind,  and 
also  a  black 
satchel  that  bore 
the  marks  of  long 
and  hard  usage. 
His  right  he  had 
kept  free  for 
hand-shaking,  of 
which  there  was 
no  end  until 
everybody  in  the 
car  seemed  to  be 
satisfied.  I  had 
seen,  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  the 
West,  several 
public  men  of 
rough  appear- 
ance, but  none 
whose  looks 
seemed  quite  so 
uncouth,  not  to 
say  grotesque,  as 
Lincoln's. 

He  received  me 
with  an  off-hand 
cordiality,  like  an 
old  acquaintance, 
having  been  infor- 
med of  what  I  was 
doing  in  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  we  sat 
down  together. 
In  a  somewhat  high-pitched  but  pleasant 
voice,  he  began  to  talk  tome,  telling  me  much 
about  the  points  he  and  Douglas  had  made 
in  the  debates  at  different  places,  and  about 
those  he  intended  to  make  at  Quincy  on 
the  morrow.  When,  in  a  tone  of  perfect 
ingenuousness,  he  asked  me — a  young  be- 
ginner in  politics  —  what  I  thought  about 
this  and  that,  1  should  have  felt  myself  very 
much  honored  by  his  confidence,  had  he 
permitted  me  to  regard  him  as  a  great  man. 
But  he  talked  in  so  simple  and  familiar  a 
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strain,  and  his  manner  and  homely  phrase 
were  so  absolutely  free  from  any  semblance 
cf  self-consciousness  or  pretension  of  su- 
periority, that  I  soon  felt  as  if  I  had  known 
him  all  my  life,  and  we  had  very  long  been 
close  friends.  He  interspersed  our  con- 
versations with  all  sorts  of  quaint  stories, 
each  of  which  had  a  witty  point  applicable 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  not  seldom 
concluded  an  argument  in  such  a  manner 
that  nothing  more  was  to  be  said.  He 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  own  jests  in  a  childlike 
way.  His  usually  sad-looking  eyes  would 
kindle  with  a  merry  twinkle,  and  he  himself 
led  in  the  laughter;  and  his  laugh  was  so 
genuine,  hearty,  and  contagious  that  nobody 
could  fail  to  join  in  it. 

When  we  arrived  at  Quincy,  we  found  a 
large  number  of  friends  waiting  for  him  ; 
there  was  much  hand-shaking,  and  many 
familiar  salutations  were  exchanged.  Then 
they  got  him  into  a  carriage,  much  against 
his  wish,  for  he  said  that  he  would  prefer 
to  "foot  it  to  Browning's,"  an  old  friend 
at  whose  house  he  was  to  have  supper  and 
a  quiet  night.  But  the  night  was  by  no 
means  quiet  outside.  The  blare  of  brass 
bands  and  the  shouts  of  enthusiastic  and 
not  in  all  cases  quite  sober  Democrats  and 
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Republicans,  cheering  and  hurrahing  for 
their  respective  champions,  did  not  cease 
until  the  small  hours. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  Quincy 

The  next  morning  the  country  people 
began  to  stream  into  town  for  the  great 
meeting,  some  singly,  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, some  in  small  parties  of  men  and 
women  and  even  children,  in  buggies  or 
farm  wagons;  while  others  were  marshaled 
in  solemn  procession  from  outlying  towns 
or  districts,  with  banners  and  drums, 
often  headed  by  maidens  in  white  with 
tricolored  scarfs,  who  represented  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  and  the  different  states 
of  the  Union,  and  whose  beauty  was  duly 
admired  by  everyone,  including  themselves. 

On  the  whole,  the  Democratic  displays 
were  much  more  elaborate  and  gorgeous 
than  those  of  the  Republicans,  and  it  was 
said  that  Douglas  had  plenty  of  money  to 
spend  for  such  things.  He  himself  traveled 
in  what  was  called  in  those  days  "great 
style,"  with  a  secretary  and  servants  and 
a  numerous  escort  of  somewhat  loud  com- 
panions, moving  from  place  to  place  by 
special  train,  with  cars  especially  deco- 
rated    for     the     occasion,    all    of    which 
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contrasted  strongly  with  Lincoln's  extremely 
modest  simplicity.  There  was  no  end  of 
cheering  and  shouting  and  jostling  on  the 
streets  of  Quincy  that  day.  But  in  spite 
of  the  excitement  created  by  the  political 
contest,  the  crowds  remained  very  good- 
natured,  and  the  occasional  jibes  flung  from 
one  side  to  the  other  were  uniformly  received 
with  a  mere  laugh. 

The  great  debate  took  place  in  the  after- 
noon in  the  open  square,  where  a  large, 
pine-board  platform  had  been  built  for  the 
committee  of  arrangements,  the  speakers, 
and  the  persons  they  wished  to  have  with 
them-  I  thus  was  favored  with  a  seat  on 
that  platform.  In  front  of  it  many  thou- 
sands of  people  were  assembled,  Republicans 
and  Democrats  standing  peaceably  to- 
gether, only  chaffing  one  another  now  and 
then  in  a  good-tempered  way. 

Lincoln's   Ungraceful   Style   of  Oratory 

As  the  champions  arrived,  they  were 
demonstratively  cheered  by  their  adherents. 
The  presiding  officer  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  parties  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
announced  the  program  of  proceedings. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  open  with  a  speech  of 
one  hour,    Senator  Douglas  was  to  follow 


with  a  speech  of  one  hour  and  a  half,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  close  with  a  speech  of 
a  half  hour.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
opening  address  was  devoted  to  a  refuta- 
tion of  some  things  Douglas  had  said  at 
previous  meetings.  This  refutation  may,  in- 
deed, have  been  required  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputed  points,  but  it  did  not 
strike  me  as  anything  extraordinary,  either 
in  substance  or  in  form. 

Neither  had  Mr.  Lincoln  any  of  those 
physical  advantages  which  usually  are 
thought  to  be  very  desirable,  if  not  neces- 
sary, to  the  orator.  His  voice  was  not  musi- 
cal, being  rather  high-keyed  and  apt  to  turn 
into  a  shrill  treble  in  moments  of  excite 
ment;  but  it  was  not  positively  disagreeable. 
It  had  an  exceedingly  penetrating,  far- 
reaching  quality.  The  looks  of  the  audience 
convinced  me  that  every  word  he  spoke  was 
understood  at  the  remotest  edges  of  the 
vast  assemblage.  His  gestures  were  awk- 
ward. He  swung  his  long  arms  sometimes 
in  a  very  ungraceful  manner.  Now  and 
then,  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  a  point, 
he  would  bend  his  knees  and  body  with  a 
sudden  downward  jerk  and  then  shoot  up 
again  with  a  vehemence  that  raised  him  to 
his  tiptoes  and  made  him  look  much  taller 
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than  he  really  was  —  a  manner  of  enliven- 
ing a  speech  which  at  that  time  was,  and 
perhaps  still  is,  not  unusual  in  the  West, 
but  which  he  succeeded  in  avoiding  at  a 
later  period. 

There  was,  however,  in  all  he  said,  a  tone 
of  earnest  truthfulness,  of  elevated,  noble 
sentiment,  and  of  kindly  sympathy,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  became,  as  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  touched  upon  the  moral  side  of 
the  question  in  debate,  powerfully  impres- 
sive. Even  when  he  was  attacking  his 
opponent  with  keen  satire  or  invective, 
which,  coming  from  any  other  speaker, 
would  have  sounded  bitter  and  cruel,  there 
was  still  a  certain  something  in  his  utterance 
which  made  his  hearers  feel  that  those 
thrusts  came  from  a  reluctant  heart,  and 
that  he  would  much  rather  have  treated  his 
foe  as  a  friend. 

When    Lincoln    had   sat   down   amid   the 

enthusiastic    plaudits    of    his    adherents,    I 

asked  myself  with  some  trepidation  in  my 

heart,    "What    will    Douglas    say    now?" 
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Lincoln's  speech  had  struck  me  as  something 
very  clear,  logical,  persuasive,  convincing 
even,  and  very  sympathetic  ;  but  not  as  some- 
thing overwhelming.  Douglas,  I  thought, 
might  not  be  able  to  confute  it,  but  by 
the  cunning  sophistry  at  his  command, 
and  by  one  of  his  forceful  appeals  to  preju- 
dice, he  might  succeed  in  neutralizing  its 
effect. 

Douglas,  digressive   and  Overbearing 

No  more  striking  contrast  could  have 
been  imagined  than  that  between  those  two 
men  as  they  appeared  upon  the  platform. 
By  the  side  of  Lincoln's  tall,  lank,  and  un- 
gainly form,  Douglas  stood  almost  like  a 
dwarf,  very  short  of  stature,  but  square- 
shouldered  and  broad-chested,  a  massive 
head  upon  a  strong  neck  —  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  force,  combativeness,  and  stay- 
ing power.  On  that  stage  at  Quincy  he 
looked  rather  natty  and  well-groomed, 
being  clothed  in  excellently  fitting  broad- 
cloth and  shining  linen.  But  his  face  seem- 
ed a  little  puffy,  and  it  was  said  that  he  had 
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been  drinking  hard  with  some  boon  com- 
panions either  on  his  journey  or  since  his 
arrival.  The  deep  horizontal  wrinkle  be- 
tween his  keen  eyes  was  unusually  dark  and 
scowling.  While  he  was  listening  to  Lin- 
coln's speech,  a  contemptuous  smile  now  and 
then  flitted  across  his  lips,  and  when  he  rose, 
the  tough  parliamentary  gladiator,  he  tossed 
his  mane  with  an  air  of  overbearing  super- 
iority, of  threatening  defiance,  as  if  to  say: 
"How  dare  anyone  stand  up  against  me?" 
As  I  looked  at  him,  I  detested  him  deeply; 
but  my  detestation  was  not  free  from  an 
anxious  dread  as  to  what  was  to  come.  His 
voice,  naturally  a  strong  baritone,  gave 
forth  a  hoarse  and  rough,  and  at  times  some- 
thing like  a  barking  sound.  His  tone  was 
from  the  very  start  angry,  dictatorial,  and 
insolent  in  the  extreme.  In  one  of  his  first 
sentences  he  charged  Lincoln  with  "base 
insinuations,"  and  then  he  went  on  in  that 
style  with  a  wrathful  frown  upon  his  brow, 
defiantly  shaking  his  head,  clenching  his 
fists,  and  stamping  his  feet.  No  language 
seemed  to  be  too  offensive  for  him,  and  even 
inoffensive  things  he  would  sometimes  bring 


out  in  a  manner  which  sounded  as  if  intended 
to  be  insulting,  and  thus  he  occasionally 
called  forth,  instead  of  applause  from  his 
friends,  demonstrations  of  remonstrance 
from  the  opposition.  But  his  sentences 
were  well  put  together,  his  points  strongly 
accentuated,  his  argumentation  seemingly 
clear  and  plausible,  his  sophisms  skilfully 
woven  so  as  to  throw  the  desired  flood  of 
darkness  upon  the  subject,  and  thus  beguile 
the  untutored  mind;  his  appeals  to  pre- 
judice were  unprincipled  and  reckless,  but 
shrewdly  aimed,  and  his  invective  was  vigor- 
ous and  exceedingly  trying  to  the  temper  of 
the  assailed  party. 

But  then  came  Lincoln's  closing  speech 
of  half  an  hour,  which  seemed  completely 
to  change  the  temper  of  the  atmosphere. 
He  replied  to  Douglas'  arguments  and 
attacks  with  rapid  thrusts  so  deft  and  pierc- 
ing, with  humorous  retort  so  quaint  and 
pat,  and  with  witty  illustrations  so  clinch- 
ing, and  he  did  it  all  so  good-naturedly, 
that  the  meeting  again  and  again  broke  out 
in  bursts  of  delight  by  which  many  of  his 
opponents,  even,  were  carried  away,  while  the 
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scowl    on   Douglas'    face  grew  darker  and 
darker. 

Those  who,  by  way  of  historical  study, 
now  read  the  printed  report  of  that  speech 
and  of  its  pointed  allusions  to  persons  then 
in  the  public  eye  and  to  the  happenings  of 
those  days,  will  hardly  appreciate  the  effect 
its  delivery  produced  on  the  spot.  But 
that  has  been  the  fate  of  many  far  more 
famous  oratorical  feats,  to  which  cold  print 
never  could  do  justice. 

At  that  period  Abraham  Lincoln  had, 
indeed,  not  yet  risen  to  the  wonderful  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment  and  the  grand  beauty  of 
diction  which  the  whole  world,  some  years 
later,  came  to  admire  in  his  Gettysburg 
speech  and  still  more  in  his  second  inaugural 
address.  But  there  was  in  his  debates  with 
Douglas,  which,  as  to  their  form  at  least, 
were  largely  extemporaneous,  occasionally 
a  flash  of  the  same  lofty  moral  inspiration; 
and  all  he  said  came  out  with  the  sympa- 
thetic persuasiveness  of  a  thoroughly  honest 
nature,  which  made  the  listener  feel  as  if  the 
speaker  looked  him  straight  in  fhe  eye  and 
took  him  by  the  hand,  saying:  "  My  friend, 
what  1  tell  you  is  my  earnest  conviction, 
and  1  have  no  doubt  that  at  heart  you  think 
so  yourself." 

When   the  debate  at  Quincy  was  over, 
the    champions    were    heartily    cheered    by 
their    partizans,    the    assemblage    dissolved 
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peaceably,  the  brass  bands  began  to  play 
again  —  several  of  them  within  hearing  of 
one  another,  so  as  to  fill  the  air  with  dis- 
cordant sounds  — and  the  country  people, 
with  their  banners  and  their  maidens  in 
white,  got  in  motion  to  return  to  their  homes  ; 
each  party,  no  doubt,  as  it  usually  happens 
in  such  cases,  persuaded  that  the  result  of 
the  day  was  in  its  favor.  1  took  my  leave 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  was  not  to  meet  him 
again  until  about  twenty  months  later,  and 
then  on  an  occasion  even  more  memorable. 

Lincoln  Proves  His  Leadership 
The  result  of  the  election  in  Illinois  was 
unfavorable  to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate.  Douglas  did  not,  indeed, 
receive  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  but, 
owing  to  the  apportionment  of  legislative 
districts,  he  won  a  majority  in  the  new 
legislature.  His  return  to  the  Senate  was 
thus  assured.  But  Lincoln  was  the  real 
conqueror  in  another  sense.  His  keen 
political  foresight  and  his  courageous  leader- 
ship had  secured  to  the  anti-slavery  cause 
an  advantage  which  rendered  its  triumph 
in  the  next  presidential  election  well-nigh 
certain.  In  the  famous  Freeport  debate 
he  had  forced  Douglas  to  make,  in  the  most 
authoritative  form  and  on  so  conspicuous 
an  occasion  that  all  the  people  would  hear 
every    word    uttered,    a    declaration    which 
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rendered  the  disruption  of  his  party  in- 
evitable. It  was  the  declaration  that  while 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision had  asserted  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  slave-holder  to  hold  his  slave  as 
property  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
States,  yet  the  people  of  a  territory  had 
the  legal  power  practically  to  nullify  that 
right  by  denying  to  slavery  the  necessary 
police  protection  —  in  other  words,  practi- 
cally to  exclude  slavery  by  unfriendly  legis- 
lation. 

This  was  a  jugglery  which  the  slavery 
propagandists  who  formed  the  aggressive 
force  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  South 
not  only  would  not  accept,  but  would  never 
forgive.  With  inexorable  logic  they  argued 
that,  if  the  Constitution  gave  the  slave-holder 
the  right  to  hold  his  slave  as  property  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the 
territorial  legislatures  were  in  duty  bound 
not  only  to  abstain  from  whatever  might 
tend  practically  to  defeat  that  right,  but  to 
make  such  laws  as  were  required  to  protect 
him  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  it.  Whoever 
refused  to  subscribe  to  that  doctrine  was 
in  their  eyes  an  enemy  of  the  South.  And 
as  to  making  such  a  man  President,  it  would 
not  be  thought  of.  Thus  the  fate  of  Douglas 
as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  was  sealed. 
And  as  he  could  not  accept  that  doctrine 
without  utterly  ruining  himself  at  the  North, 
and  was  therefore  bound  actively  to  resist 
it,  the  fate  of  the  Democratic  party  was 
sealed,  too. 

Lincoln  had  clearly  foreseen  this;  and 
when,  on  the  night  before  the  Freeport 
meeting,  the  Republican  managers  had  tried 
to  dissuade  him  from  forcing  the  decisive 
declaration  from  Douglas  for  the  reason 
that  Douglas,  by  a  plausible  answer,  might 
win  the  election  in  Illinois,  and  with  it  the 
senatorship,  Lincoln  answered  that  he  was 
after  larger  game  than  the  senatorship; 
that  Douglas  could  then  never  be  President, 
and  that  the  battle  of  i860  was  worth  a 
hundred  of  this.  The  sureness  of  his  out- 
look and  the  courageous  firmness  of  his 
attitude  in  this  crisis  proved  that  Lincoln 
was  not  a  mere  follower  of  other  men's  minds, 
nor  a  mere  advocate  and  agitator,  but  a 
real  leader  —  a  leader  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  term.* 


*  The  history  of  the  Wisconsin  campaign  in  1859  for  Byron 
Paine,  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  on  the  issue  of  opposition  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is 
omitted  here,  but  will  appear  when  Mr.  Schurz's  Reminiscences 
are  published  in  book  form. 


Holmes,  Longfellow,  and    Whittier 

In  the  spring  of  1859  I  was  urgently 
invited  by  United  States  Senator  Henry 
Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  to  attend  a  Jeffer- 
son birthday  banquet  in  Boston,  the  real 
object  of  which  was  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  a  protest  against  the  so-called  "  Know- 
Nothing"  movement.  A  few  days  later,  on 
April  18,  1859,  I  myself  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject at  a  large  public  reception  in  Faneuil 
Hall. 

Several  evenings  later  I  was  invited  to  a 
dinner  party  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Gardner 
Brewer,  one  of  the  patrician  houses  of  the 
town.  I  met  there  several  of  my  friends 
of  the  Jefferson  birthday  dinner;  also,  for 
the  first  time,  Longfellow  and  Banks.  I 
was  seated  at  the  table  by  the  side  of  a  little 
gentleman  whose  name  had  escaped  me 
when  I  was  presented  to  him.  He  was  very 
kind  to  me,  and  soon  I  found  myself  engaged 
with  him  in  a  lively  conversation  which 
gradually  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole 
table.  His  talk  was  so  animated,  bubbling, 
and  sparkling,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
kindly  and  genial  a  flow  of  wit  and  wisdom, 
that  I  sat  there  in  a  state  of  amazed  de- 
light. I  had  never  heard  anything  like  it. 
After  a  while  I  asked  my  neighbor  on  the 
other  side:  "  Pray,  who  is  this  wonderful 
man?"  "You  do  not  know  him?"  he 
answered.  "Why,  that  is  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes." 

I  visited  Boston  often  after  those  days 
in  1859,  and  I  had  sometimes  the  hap- 
piness of  sitting  as  a  guest  at  the  same  table 
with  the  members  of  the  famous  circle  of 
Boston's,  or  rather,  America's  great  celeb- 
rities —  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Lowell, 
Agassiz,  Holmes,  Norton,  Field,  Sumner, 
and  others  of  their  companionship  —  and 
of  hearing  them  converse  among  them- 
selves, not  with  an  effort  to  say  remarkable 
things,  but  with  the  natural,  unpretending, 
and  therefore  most  charming  simplicity  of 
truly  great  minds.  I  never  saw  Whittier 
at  one  of  those  dinners.  But  being  a  warm 
admirer  of  Whittier's  powerfully  moving 
anti-slavery  poems,  I  wished  very  much  to 
behold  the  poet's  face  and  to  hear  his  voice. 
Therefore,  I  eagerly  accepted,  on  one  of  my 
visits  to  Boston,  the  offer  of  one  of  Whittier's 
friends  to  take  me  to  Amesbury,  the  village 
where  he  lived,  and  to  introduce  me  to  him. 
When  we  called  at  his  very  modest  frame 
house,    the   typical  .  New    England    village 
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house,   painted  white  with  green  shutters, 
we  were  told  that  he  was  not  at  home,  but 
might  possibly  be  found  at  the  post-office. 
At  the  post-office  we  were  told  that  he  had 
been  there,  but  had  probably  gone  to  the 
drug  store.     At  the  drug  store  we  found  him 
quietly   talking   with   a  little   company   of 
neighbors   assembled   around   the   stove  — 
for  it  was  a  cold  winter  day.     I  was  almost 
sorry  to  break  into  that  tranquil  chat  be- 
tween  the  poet   and   his   village  familiars, 
for  I  was  satisfied  with  looking  at  him  as 
he  stood  there,  tall  and  slim,  with  his  fine, 
placid  face,   all  goodness  and  unpretending 
simplicity,  so  superior  to  those  surrounding 
him,    and   yet    so   like    them.     My    friend 
introduced  me  to  him  as  a  co-worker  in  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  and  he  received  me  very 
kindly.     We  had  a  little  exchange  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  not  remarkable,  and  he 
offered  to  take  us  to  his  house.     But  we 
could  not  accept  the  invitation,  as  we  had  to 
hurry  back  to  the  train  for  Boston.     I  left 
him  with  a  feeling  as  if  the  mere  meeting 
with  him  had  been  a  blessing  —  a  breath 
of  air  from  a  world  of  purity  and  beneficence. 
To  no  member  of  that  famous  circle  did 
I  feel  myself  more  attracted  than  to  Long- 
fellow, and  he,  too,  seemed  to  look  upon  me 
with  a  friendly  eye.     He  kindly  invited  me 
to  visit  him  whenever  I  might  come  within 
hailing  distance.     And  how  delightful  were 
those  hours  I  spent  with  him  from  time  to 
time  in  the  cozy  intimacy  of  his  old  colonial 
house  in  Cambridge,  the  historic  Washing- 
ton    headquarters  !     We  usually    sat     to- 
gether in  a  little  room  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  hall,  the  room  with  the  round,  book- 
covered  table  in  it.      He  used  to  bring  in 
a  bottle  of  old   Rhine  wine  and   a   couple 
of  long  German  student  pipes  which,  I  fear, 
he  did  not  very  much   enjoy  smoking,  al- 
though he  pretended  to,  because,  no  doubt, 
he  thought  I  did.     And  then  he  talked  of 
German  poetry  and  poets,  and  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  in  which  he  cherished  a  warm, 
although    quiet,    interest,    and    of   Charles 
Sumner,  whom  he  loved  dearly,  as  1  did. 

Longfellow  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
men  I  have  ever  known,  and  he  grew  more 
beautiful  every  year  of  his  advancing  old 
age,  with  his  flowing  white  hair  and  beard 
and  his  grand  face  of  the  antique  Jupiter 
type  —  not  indeed  a  Jupiter  ionans,  but  a 
fatherly  Zeus  holding  a  benignant  hand 
over  the  world  and  mankind.  He  was  by 
no   means    a    brilliant    conversationalist  — 


not  to  be  compared  with  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  —  but  his  talk,  although  not  re- 
markable for  wit  or  eloquence,  had  for  me  a 
peculiar  fascination.  It  produced,  upon 
me  at  least,  the  impression  of  modestly  with- 
holding behind  it  a  great  store  of  serene 
reserve  power,  and  it  flowed  on  so  placidly 
as  to  make  me  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a  gently 
rocking  boat,  floating  down  a  tranquil 
stream  meandering  through  green  meadows. 
His  very  being  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in 
an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  noble  sympathy. 
1  have  seen  him  quietly  entering  social 
gatherings  of  men  and  women  when  every- 
body seemed  at  once  to  become  sensible  of 
the  mellow  sunshine  radiating  from  his 
presence,  and  all  faces,  old  "and  young,  turn- 
ed to  him  with  an  expression  of  something 
like  joyous  affection. 

Stumping  the  Frontier  with  a  Spread  - 
Eagle  Orator 

In  the  autumn  of  1859,  I  not  only  was 
on  duty  in  Wisconsin,  but  I  was  also  urgent- 
ly asked  to  make  some  speeches  in  Minne- 
sota, where  the  first  State  election  was  to  be 
held  in  November.     I  obeyed  the  call. 

I  remember  that  journey  with  pleasure, 
and  may  be  pardoned  for  indulging  myself 
in  giving  a  picture  of  what  political  cam- 
paigning, with  its  humors,  was  at  that  period 
in  the  "Far  West."  The  population  of 
Minnesota  was  thin,  the  western  part  of 
the  State  being  still  occupied  by  Sioux 
tribes.  The  twin  cities  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  which  now  count  their  popu- 
lation by  the  hundred  thousands,  were  then 
still  in  their  infancy.  St.  Paul,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  had  about  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  name  of  Minneapolis  did  not  yet 
exist  at  all.  That  settlement  was  called 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  had  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2,000  souls.  At  St.  Paul  I 
was  received  by  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor,  Mr.  Alexander  Ramsey,  a 
man  of  moderate  gifts,  but  blessed  with  one 
of  those  winning  countenances  which  be- 
token sound  sense,  a  quiet  conscience,  good 
humor,  and  a  kind  heart  for  all  men.  I 
was  to  meet  him  again  at  a  later  period  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Hayes. 

I  found  myself  put  down  in  the  plan  of 
campaign  for  one  or  two  speeches  a  day, 
with  an  itinerary  spreading  over  a  large  part 
of  the  State.  I  was  to  travel  for  several 
days  in  the  company  of  a  gentleman  who 
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introduced  himself  to  me  as  Judge  Good- 
rich. There  being  at  that  time  no  rail- 
roads in  that  part  of  the  State  which  I  was 
to  visit,  Judge  Goodrich  and  I  rode  in  a 
buggy  from  place  to  place,  to  small  country 
towns  and  sparsely  populated  settlements. 
He  was  a  middle-aged  man  of  slim  stature, 
a  clean-shaven,  somewhat  haggard  face, 
and  lively  dark  eyes.  I  soon  discovered  in 
him  one  of  those  "originals,"  who  at  that 
time  seemed  to  abound  in  the  new  country. 
His  conversation  was  indeed  rather  liberally 
interspersed  with  those  over-emphatic  terms 
of  affirmation  which  are  much  in  use  on  the 
frontier,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  Judge 
liked  to  appear  as  one  of  the  people.  But 
sometimes  he  made  keen  observations 
touching  a  variety  of  subjects  —  political, 
historical,  philosophical,  even  theological, — 
which  betrayed  an  uncommonly  active  and 
independent  mind  and  extensive  reading. 

As  we  became  better  acquainted,  he  began 
to  confide  to  me  the  favorite  trend  of  his 
studies.  It  was  the  discovery  and  unmask- 
ing of  sham  characters  in  history.  He 
had  found,  upon  close  investigation,  that 
some  men,  whom  conventional  history  called 
very  good  and  great,  had  not  been  good  and 
great  at  all  and  did  not  deserve  the  credit 
which  for  centuries  had  by  common  con- 
sent been  bestowed  upon  them;  but  that 
in  fact  that  credit  and  praise  belonged  to 
others.  His  pet  aversion  was  Christopher 
Columbus.  His  researches  and  studies  had 
convinced  him  that  Christopher  Columbus 
had  made  his  voyage  of  discovery  accord- 
ing to  the  log-book  of  a  shipwrecked  sea- 
man who  had  sought  shelter  with  him, 
whom  he  had  treacherously  murdered,  and 
whose  belongings  he  had  made  his  own. 
Judge  Goodrich  told  me  long  stories  of  the 
misdeeds  of  Christopher  Columbus,  which 
he  had  found  out  in  their  true  character. 
He  spoke  of  the  so-called  "Great  Discoverer 
of  the  New  World"  with  intense  indigna- 
tion and  denounced  him  as  an  assassin,  a 
hypocrite  and  false  pretender,  a  cruel 
tyrant,  and  a  downright  pirate.  He  was 
industriously  pursuing  his  inquiries  con- 
cerning that  infamous  person,  and  he  was 
going  to  expose  the  fraud  in  a  book  which 
he  hoped  to  publish  before  long. 

"  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra  and  the  Down- 
fall of  Rome ' ' 

Judge  Goodrich's  oratory  was  somewhat 
singular.     We   agreed   to   alternate   in   the 


order  of  proceedings  in  addressing  audiences; 
he  was  to  speak  first  at  one  meeting,  and  1 
at  the  next,  and  so  we  listened  to  one  an- 
other a  great  deal.  His  speeches  always 
had  a  sound,  sober,  and  strong  body  of 
argument,  enlivened  by  some  robust  anec- 
dotes after  the  fashion  of  the  stump,  but 
he  regularly  closed  with  an  elaborate  perora- 
tion couched  in  wonderfully  gorgeous  and 
high-sounding  phrase,  in  which  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra  and  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  played  a  great  and  myster- 
ious part.  That  a  man  of  such  practical 
intellect  and  large  reading,  and  so  capable 
of  strong  reasoning,  should  please  himself  in 
such  a  euphonical  display  astonished  me 
not  a  little.  It  actually  troubled  me.  One 
night  when,  after  a  very  successful  meeting 
and  after  an  especially  cordial  and  confi- 
dential talk,  we  went  to  bed  together,  I 
picked  up  courage  to  say:  "Judge,  those 
sentences  about  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  very 
poetical,  but  I  have  not  been  able  exactly 
to  catch  their  meaning  and  application  to 
the  slavery  question.  Will  you  tell  me?" 
The  Judge  gave  a  good-natured  laugh. 
"Well,"  said  he,  "I  have  thought  all  along 
that  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  would  strike  you.  The 
fact  is,  I  composed  the  piece  in  which  those 
sentences  occur  many  years  ago  when  I  was 
young,  and  I  have  always  been  fond  of  it 
and  kept  it  in  my  memory.  I  thought  it 
would  do  splendidly  to  wind  up  a  speech 
with.  It's  true,  its  bearing  upon  the  slavery 
question  is  not  quite  clear.  But  don't  it 
sound  beautiful?  And  don't  you  believe 
it  sets  folks  to  thinking?"  Of  course,  I 
thought  it  would,  and  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said. 

The  next  day  I  was  sent  by  the  campaign 
managers  upon  an  expedition  on  which 
Judge  Goodrich  could  not  accompany  me, 
and  we  parted  with  very  sincere  regret.  I 
have  never  seen  him  again.  But  he  sent 
me  a  copy  of  his  book  on  Christopher  Colum- 
bus —  a  book  full  of  ingenious  ratiocination 
and  righteous  wrath  —  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  I  heard  that  after  a 
long  bachelorship  he  had  married  a  beautiful 
and  accomplished  lady  of  Spanish  or  South- 
American  birth,  and  had  been  appointed 
secretary  of  our  legation  at  Brussels.  I 
have  often  thought  how  careful  he  would 
be  in  that  place  to  tone  down  the  western 
vigor  of  his  vocabulary,  and  how  difficult 
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he  would  find  it  to  reduce  and  adapt  it  to 
the  diplomatic  usage. 

An  Informal  Luncheon  with  Frank  Blair 
I  was  to  speak  at  a  place  called,  by  the 
committee-man  instructing  me,  the  "City 
of  Lexington,"  the  center  of  a  large  farming 
district.  It  was  marked  with  a  big  dot  on 
the  map.  A  buggy  was  assigned  to  «me 
with  a  young  man  who  "  knew  the  road  "  as 
a  driver.  1  should  have  to  start  at  about 
daybreak  in  order  to  reach  my  destination 
in  time  for  the  afternoon  meeting.  There 
I  should  meet  the  Hon.  Galusha  Grow,  the 
well-known  representative  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  Congress.  This  was  all  the  com- 
mittee-man   could   tell   me. 

It  was  a  glorious  sunrise,  and  soon  I 
found  myself  on  the  open  prairie,  swept 
by  the  exhilarating  morning  breeze.  The 
empty  spaces  between  farms  became  larger 
and  larger,  human  habitations  scarcer. 
Now  1  saw  a  number  of  Indian  papooses 
sitting  in  a  row  on  the  fence  of  a  lonesome 
settlement,  and  an  Indian  wigwam  nearby  ; 
then,  before  me,  the  vast  plain,  apparently 
boundless  and  without  a  sign  of  human 
life;  here  and  there  a  little  strip  of  timber 
along  a  water  course;  the  road  a  mere  wagon 
track.  It  was  delightful  to  breathe.  I 
heartily  enjoyed  the  bracing  freshness  of 
this  western  atmosphere. 

After  we  had  traveled  on  for  two  or  three 
hours,  a  buggy  hove  in   sight,  coming   the 
opposite  way.      Two  men  were  seated    in 
it,  one  of   whom  hailed   me  with,  "Hello, 
stranger!     Please    stop    a    moment!"     We 
stopped.     A  tall  gentleman  jumped  down 
from   the  other  vehicle  and,   saluting  me, 
said:     "I  wonder  whether  you  are  not  Mr. 
Carl  Schurz?"     "Yes,  that  is  my  name." 
"I    am   Frank   Blair  from   St.    Louis,   Mis- 
souri," said  he.     He  was  well  known  to  me 
as   one    of    the    bravest    anti-slavery   men 
in    that   slave   state,    and    as    the    son    of 
Francis    P.    Blair,    who    had    been   one   of 
the    confidential    friends    and    advisers    of 
President  Andrew  J  ackson.     "  A  committee- 
man told  me  last  night,"  he  said,  "that  you 
were  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  when 
I  saw  you  in  that  buggy,  1  made  a. happy 
guess.     Very  glad  to  meet  you.     Let  us  sit 
down  in  the  grass  and  have  some  lunch.     I 
have  a  bottle  of  claret  and  some  sandwiches, 
enough  for  both  of   us."     So  we  sat   down. 
This  was  the  way  in  which  1   made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  famous   Frank   Blair, 


one  of  the  most  gallant  and  successful  anti- 
slavery  leaders  in  the  South,  who  later, 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War, 
bore  such  a  splendid  part  in  the  movement 
which  saved  St.  Louis  and  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri to  the  Union ;  who  then  became  a  major- 
general  in  the  Union  Army;  then,  being 
discontented  with  the  Republican  recon- 
struction policy,  went  over  to  the  Demo- 
crats and  was  nominated  by  them  for  the 
vice-presidency  in  1 868  ;  took  a  somewhat 
sinister  part  in  the  Liberal-Republican 
Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1872  ;  and  met 
me  again  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Our  meeting  on  the  Minnesota  prairie  was 
exceedingly  pleasant.  We  laughed  much 
about  the  fun  of  this  wild  campaign,  and 
rejoiced  together  in  the  prospects  of  our 
cause. 

The  Mysterious  "City  of  Lexington" 
Before  we  parted,  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Blair's 
driver  whether  he  knew  where  the  City  of. 
Lexington  was.     He  had  only  heard  of  it, 
but  guessed  that  if  we  followed  "this  road" 
westward,    we    should    strike    it.     So    our 
buggy  trundled  on  over  "this  road"  several 
hours   longer,  until  we   entered  a    belt   of 
timber   on  a   creek   bottom   and   suddenly 
found  ourselves  in  front  of  a  cluster  of  log 
houses,  the  largest  of  which  seemed  to  be  a 
tavern.     Near  its  door  a  man  was  lounging 
on  a  wooden  bench,  whittling  a  stick.     1 
asked  him  whether  we  were  on  the  right 
road  to  the  City  of  Lexington  and  what  the 
distance  might  be.     "Why,"  said  he,  with 
a  contemptuous  drawl,  "this  is  the  City  of 
Lexington.     Be  you  one  of  the  chaps  that's 
to  lecture   here   this   afternoon?"     I    con- 
fessed that  1  was,  and  at  the  same  moment" 
another    buggy    drove    up,  from    which    a 
traveler    alighted,    in    whom,    from    some 
picture  I  had  seen,    1    recognized  the  Hon. 
Galusha    Grow    from     Pennsylvania,     the 
speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Represen- 
tatives that  was  to  be.     1  found  in  him  an 
exceedingly  jovial  gentleman,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  inclined  to  look  at  the  bright  or 
humorous   side  of  everything.     His  search 
for  the  City  of  Lexington  had  been  no  less 
arduous  than  mine,   and  we  had  a  hearty 
laugh  at  our  discovery. 

The  "City"  consisted  of  the  tavern, 
a  small  country  store,  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
a  school-house,  and  perhaps  an  additional 
cabin  or  two,  all  built  of  logs.  But  the 
landlord  —  the   man    1    had   seen   lounging 
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on  the  bench  —  assured  us  that  a  great 
many  blocks  of  city  lots  had  been  laid  out 
which  were  for  sale  cheap,  and  that  this 
was  sure  to  become  a  "big  business  center." 
We  asked  for  a  room  where  we  might  "  clean 
up."  He  pointed  to  the  pump  in  the  yard 
and  gave  us  a  tolerably  clean  towel.  As  to 
our  dinner,  the  landlord  told  us  that  he 
was  a  little  short  of  provisions  just  then, 
but  would  give  us  the  "best  he  had."  The 
"best  he  had"  consisted  of  salt  pork,  some- 
what rancid,  boiled  onions,  very  sour  bread, 
and  a  greenish  fluid  of  indescribable  taste, 
called  coffee. 

As  to  the  meeting  we  were  to  address,  we 
learned  that  it  was  to  be  held  at  half-past 
two,  in  the  school-house.  We  looked  at 
the  school-house,  and  we  found  a  few  wooden 
benches  in  it,  which,  together  with  the  stand- 
ing room,  would  accommodate  some  forty  or 
fifty  persons.  A  member  of  the  county  com- 
mittee arrived,  who  apologetically  told  us  that 
the  assemblage  would  "not  be  very  large," 
as  the  population  of  the  district  was  still 
sparse  ;  although,  the  land  being  of  first-rate 
quality,  they  expected  it  to  be  thickly  settled 
before  long.  Presently  some  farm  wagons 
arrived  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  also  a  few  young  citizens  on  horseback. 
Soon  the  school- room  was  filled,  the  men 
mostly  standing  and  the  women,  some  with 
babies  in  their  arms,  sitting  on  the  benches. 
Mr.  Grow  and  I  contemplated  the  situation 
with  much  amusement.  Finally,  we  con- 
cluded to  make  our  very  best  speeches,  just 
as  if  we  had  thousands  before  us,  and  to 
put  in  some  extra  flights  of  oratory  in  honor 
of  the  rare  occasion.  And  so  we  did.  We 
discussed  the  slavery  question  with  all 
possible  earnestness  and  fire.  By  and  by 
the  audience  became  quite  enthusiastic. 
The  men  stamped  and  yelled,  some  of  the 
boys  whistled,  and  the  babies  shrieked. 
When  the  meeting  had  adjourned  there 
was  much  vigorous  hand-shaking,  and  we  had 
many  urgent  invitations  to  "take  a  drink" 
at  the  tavern  bar,  which  it  required  no  little 
strategy  on  our  part  to  evade  without 
giving  offense.  At  last  the  honest  farmers, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  departed, 
and  the  City  of  Lexington  relapsed  into 
stillness. 

The   Savage   Excitement  of  Steamboat 
Racing 

My  return  home  from  Minnesotawasnoless 
characteristic  of  the  Western  country  than 


the  campaign  had  been.  I  took  passage 
on  a  Mississippi  steamboat  down  to  La 
Crosse.  Steamboat  travel  on  the  Western 
rivers,  which  soon  was  to  go  down  under 
the  competition  of  railroads,  was  then  still 
in  full  bloom.  I  have  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  fine  boat  on  which  I  traveled,  but 
will  call  her  the  "Flying  Cloud."  It  so 
happened  that  another  boat  of  different 
ownership,  but  of  about  the  same  size, 
started  at  the  same  time  down  the  river. 
Let  us  call   her  the  "Ocean  Wave." 

When  we  passed  those  majestic  bluffs  of 
Lake  Pepin,  the  "Ocean  Wave"  seemed  to 
be  gaining  on  our  "  Flying  Cloud,"  and  my 
fellow-passengers  began  to  yield  forthwith 
to  an  irrepressible  feeling  that  this  must 
not  be.  At  first  this  feeling  seemed  to  be 
confined  to  the  men,  but  then  the  women, 
too,  began  to  show  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
which  constantly  grew  more  lively.  They 
crowded  around  the  captain,  a  short,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  somewhat  grumpy-looking 
man,  who  paced  the  "  hurricane-deck"  with 
an  air  of  indifference.  Would  he  permit  the 
"  Ocean  Wave  "  to  get  ahead  ?  he  was  asked. 
"Would  you  like  to  be  blown  up  ?"  he  asked 
in  return.  "No,"  was  the  answer,  "we 
should  not  like  to  be  blown  up,  but  we  don't 
want  the  'Ocean  Wave'  to  beat  us,  either." 
The  captain  looked  up  with  a  grim  smile, 
said  nothing,  and  walked  away. 

After  a  while  the  thumping  of  the  engine 
grew  louder,  the  guttural,  raucous  breathing 
of  the  smoke-stacks  heavier  and  more 
feverish,  the  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  up 
from  them  blacker  and  more  impetuous, 
and  the  quiver  of  the  big  vessel,  as  it  rushed 
through  the  water,  more  shuddering.  At 
the  same  time  we  noticed  that  the  "Ocean 
Wave,"  which  was  almost  abreast  of  us, 
showed  the  same  symptoms  of  extraordinary 
commotion.  She  even  seemed  to  have 
anticipated  us  somewhat  in  her  prepara- 
tions for  the  contest  and  forged  ahead  most 
vigorously.  Indeed,  a  cheer  went  up  from 
her  decks,  her  passengers  evidently  think- 
ing that  the  "  Ocean  Wave "  would  soon 
leave  us  behind.  Our  people  cheered  back 
defiantly,  and  the  "  Flying  Cloud "  again 
put  in  an  extra  throb. 

1  see  our  captain  now  before  me,  as  he  stood 
on  the  upper  deck  with  his  left  foot  on  the 
low  railing,  his  elbow  resting  on  his  knee, 
and  his  chin  on  his  fists,  his  cheek  full  of 
tobacco  which  he  was  chewing  nervously, 
and  his  glittering  eye  fixed  upon  some  spot 
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ahead.     From  time  to  time  he  would  turn 
his   head   and  shout  a    hoarse  order  up  to 
the  pilot-house.      The  passengers  crowding 
around  him,  men  and  women,  were  almost 
wild  with  excitement,  which   vented  itself 
in  all  sorts  of  exclamations,  some  of  them, 
I    regret   to  say,   quite    profane.      Sudden- 
ly the  captain  looked  up,  and  with  as  much 
of  a  smile  as  the  tobacco  quid  in  his  mouth 
permitted,    he   muttered:     "Now    I've  got 
that  'Ocean  Wave,'  d—  her!"     Then  we 
noticed  that  the  "Ocean  Wave"  suddenly 
'slowed    up"     and    fell    behind,    and   our 
"  Flying  Cloud "   shot  forward,  far  ahead. 
Our  passengers  sent  up  a  triumphant  shout 
and   seemed   beside   themselves    with    joy. 
It   turned  out   that   the  channel   had  con- 
siderably narrowed   so  as  not   to  be  wide 
enough  for  twc  boats,  and  made  at  the  same 
time  a  pretty  sharp  turn,  and  that  our  boat, 
having  the  inside  of  the  curve,  had  succeeded 
in  rushing  into  the  narrow  pass  first. 

But   this   victorious   manoeuver   did  not 
altogether  relieve  us  of  our  anxieties.    After 
a  while,  our  fuel  being  much  reduced,  we 
had  to  land  near  a  big  pile  of  cord-wood  to 
take  in  a  new  supply.     Our  passengers  were 
dismayed.     "Never   mind,"    said   the   cap- 
tain, "the  'Ocean  Wave'  will  have  to  take 
in  wood,  too."     No  sooner  had  the  "  Flying 
Cloud"  made  fast  near   the  woodpile  than 
a    large    number    of    my     fellow-travelers 
jumped  ashore  to  help  the  "roustabouts" 
take   in    the   fuel,    and    thus    shorten    our 
delay.     Everybody  worked  with  the  utmost 
ardor.     Whik  this  was  going  on,  the  "  Ocean 
Wave"  steamed  majestically  by,  her  people 
rending  the  air  with  their  cheers.     When 
we  started  again  we  saw  her  a  formidable 
distance  ahead.     But  our  captain  was  right. 
Soon  we  beheld  the  "Ocean  Wave"  lying 
still  to  take  in  a  fresh  supply  of  fire-wood, 
and  we  expected  to  run  by  and  leave  her 
far  in  the  rear.     But  we  had  reckoned  with- 
out our  host.     Before  we  had  reached  her 
stopping-place,    she   hastily   pulled   in    her 
gang-planks  and  started  again. 

And  now  came  the  real  tug  of  war.  The 
whistles  of  both  boats  blew  fierce  notes  of 
challenge.  For  a  long  stretch  the  channel 
seemed  to  be  wide,  and  the  boats  ran  side 
by  side,  neck  to  neck.  The  paddle-boxes 
sometimes  almost  touched  each  other.  The 
passengers   crowding   the   two   decks   were 


within  speaking  distance  and  jeered  from 
one  side  to  the  other  half  good-naturedly, 
half  defiantly.     Meanwhile,  the  smoke-stack 
heaved    and    puffed    and  snorted,  and  the 
engines  thumped  and  thundered,   and  the 
lightly-built  decks  shook  and  quaked  and 
creaked  as  if  the  boat  were  engaged  in  a 
desperate    struggle   for   life.     The    captain 
now  seemed  to  divide  his  time  between  the 
engine-room    and   the    pilot-house,  moving 
up  and  down  with  nervous  quickness.  Once, 
when  he  crossed  the  deck,  I  saw  a  delicate- 
looking  woman   stop   him  with  something 
like  anxiety  in  her  eyes,  and  ask  him  whether 
it    was    "all    safe."     "Well,"    he   grunted, 
"  I  can  slow  down  and  drop  behind  if  you 
say  so!"     The  poor  woman  did  not  say  so. 
She  looked  abashed,  as  if  she  had  been  trying 
to  do  something  mean  and    contemptible, 
and  the  passengers  cheered.  • 

Both  steamboats  stopped  at  one  or  two 
places,  to  discharge  and  take  on  passengers 
and  cargo.  But  they  both  did  this  with - 
such  marvelous  rapidity  that  neither  of 
them  got  an  advantage.  They  also  had 
occasion  again  for  sharp  manoeuvering  to 
get  in  one  another's  way  when  narrow 
places  in  the  channel  were  reached.  Luck 
was  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  passengers  rose  and 
fell  accordingly,  now  to  boisterously  tri- 
umphant assurance  and  then  to  gloomy- 
wrath,  and  even  despondency. 

At  last  La  Crosse    hove   in    sight.     The 
end  was  near,  and  many  hearts  beat  with 
anxious    expectancy.     The    crowd    on    the 
deck   grew    still.     Hardly    anybody    dared 
to  say  anything  or  to  make  any  demonstra- 
tion   of    his    feelings.     But    now    fortune 
favored  us  again.     The  boats  were  still  side 
by   side,   doing   their   utmost   with   fearful 
energy.     But   they   had   to   make   a  curve 
in  order  to  swing  to  the  landing-place,  and 
the  "  Flying  Cloud  "—whether  owing  to  good 
luck  or  to  the  foresight  of  the  captain  —  had 
the  advantage  of  the  inside.     Running  full 
speed  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  and  stopping 
the  engine  only  when  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, the  "  Flying  Cloud  "  touched  the  dock 
with  a  crash  and  had  the  lines  fastened  and 
the  gang-planks  thrown  out  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  while  the  "  Ocean  Wave"  was  just 
coming  in.     The  victory   was  ours,  and  a 
tremendous   shout   of  jubilation   went   up. 
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77;<?  Wigwam  Convention  of  1860 

The  Republicans  of  Wisconsin  were  very 
kind  to  me.     Through  their  majority  in  the 
Legislature  they  had  made  me  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity,   which    was    established   at   Madison- 
and  now,  in  the  spring  of  i860,  their  State 
Convention   appointed  me  as  one  of  their 
delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Chicago  in  May.    That 
famous  Chicago  Convention,  with  its  great 
wooden   "Wigwam"  that  held  many  thou- 
sands  of   people,   its  noisy  street-parades 
its  shoutings  and   jostlings    and  wire-pull- 
ings,   has    so   often    and   elaborately    been 
described,  that   I   need  not  go  into  detail 
Ine   Wisconsin    delegation    elected    me   its 
chairman. 

We  Wisconsin  delegates  were  all  of  one 
mind  in  strongly  favoring  Seward  as  the 
Republican   candidate    for  the   presidency 


By  some  of  the  Republicans  in  Wisconsin 
who  were  originally  from  New  York  Seward 
may  have  been   preferred   because  he  was 
a   'New  York  man,"  but  the  large  majority 
of  the  party  in  the  State,  among  them  the 
younger  and  more  ardent  element,  went  to 
Seward  for  reasons  of  a  higher  order      As 
I    expressed    it,    in    somewhat    high-flown 
language,  perhaps,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
a     ratification  meeting"  after  the  Conven- 
tion,    ",t    was    certainly    not    for    reasons 
of  superior  availability  that  Mr.   Seward's 
name  was  brought  forward  ;   but   we  were 
accustomed  to  look  up  to  him  as  the  in- 
tellectual leader  of  the  political  anti-slavery 
movement." 

Seward  and  the  Opposing  Candidates 

The  opposition  to  Seward  found  its  main 

strength  ,n  the  belief  of  many  Republicans 

that  on  account  of  his  supposed  radicalism 

his  nomination  would  frighten  timid  souls 
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and  imperil  our  success  in  the  so-called 
"doubtful  states,"  such  as  Indiana,  Illinois, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  —  which,  of 
course,  would  rule  out  Chase  too,  as  I  had  can- 
didly told  him  in  our  interview  at  Colum- 
bus. What  we  young  Republicans  feared 
much  more  than  the  tremor  among  the  weak- 
kneed  that  might  possibly  be  created  by  the 
nomination  of  Seward,  was  a  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  Republicanism  by  a  half-hearted 
platform  and  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
whose  name  might  mean  a  concession  to  those 


outsiders  and  to  convince  the  timorous 
throughout  the  country  that  the  Republican 
party  in  power  would  carefully  avoid  any 
disturbance.  His  principal  champion  was 
Horace  Greeley,  who  was  bent  upon  defeat- 
ing Seward. 

On  the  list  of  candidates  we  also  found 
Mr.  Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania, 
perhaps  the  first  aspirant  to  the  presidency 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic  who  thought 
he  might  attain  to  the  first  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  people  because  he  was  rich,  and 


From  photographs  in  the  collection  of  F.  H.  Me 
JOHN      F.      POTTER 


BOG E R      C .       P R Y O  R 


After  a  hot  wrangle  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  Mr.  Pryor  challenged  Mr  Potter  to  a  duel.  Mr. 
Potter  accepted  and  chose  bowie-knives.  Mr.  Pryor  promptly  declined  on  the  plea  that  the 
bowie-knife  was  not  a  civilized  weapon 


who  were  only  opponents  of  the  Democratic 
party,  but  not  determined  anti-slavery  men 
—  and  thus  the  possibility  of  another  com- 
promise. To  such  a  concession  we  were 
sternly  opposed.  Such  a  candidate  was 
presented  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Edward 
Bates  of  Missouri,  a  lawyer  of  high  stand- 
ing and  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  but  an 
old  Whig  who  was  supposed  to  be  against 
slavery  in  a  mild,  unaggressive  way.  He 
was  confessedly  —  at  least,  so  his  advocates 
said  —  to    be    nominated    to    "conciliate" 


a  master  of  shrewd  and  not  over-scrupulous 
spoils  management.  (He  might  be  called 
the  prototype  of  the  modern  state  boss.) 
Of  course,  we  disliked  him  much,  but  his 
candidacy  was  not   taken  seriously. 

There  was  no  real  antagonism  among  us 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois.  He  was 
universally  recognized  as  a  true  anti-slavery 
leader  who  had  done  our  cause  very  great 
service.  We  esteemed  him  most  highly, 
but  we  did  not  favor  his  nomination,  be- 
cause we  were  for  Seward,  as  the  current 


From  a  dagu 


:he  avowed  to  me 


SENATOR      SALMON      P.      CHASE 

his  ardent  desire  to  be  president  of  the  United  States" 


phrase  then  was,   "first,  last,    and  all  the 
time." 

The  New  Yorkers;  Champagne  and 
Cigars 
But  I  must  confess  that  my  enthusiasm 
for  Seward  received  a  little  chill,  even  be- 
fore the  Convention  met.  Immediately 
after  our  arrival  at  Chicago,  we  from  Wis- 
consin thought  it  our  duty  to  report  our- 
selves at  the  headquarters  of  the  New  York 
delegation  to  ask  for  suggestions  as  to  what 


we  might  do  to  further  the  interests  of  our 
candidate.  But  we  did  not  find  there  any 
of  the  distinguished  members  of  that  dele- 
gation whom  we  most  wished  to  see — 
William  M.  Evarts,  George  William  Curtis, 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  Governor  Morgan,  and 
others.  We  found  only  the  actual  chief 
manager  of  the  Seward  interest,  Mr.  Thur- 
low  Weed,  and  around  him  a  crowd  of  men, 
some  of  whom  did  not  strike  me  as  desirable 
companions.  They  were  New  York  poli- 
ticians, apparently  of  the  lower  sort,  whom 
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Thurlow  Weed  had  brought  with  him  to  aid 
him  in  doing  his  work. 

What  that  work  consisted  in  I  could  guess 
from  the  conversations  I  was  permitted  to 
hear,  for  they  talked  very  freely  about 
the  great  services  they  had  rendered  or 
were  going  to  render.  They  had  marched 
in  street  parades  with  brass  bands  and 
Seward  banners  to  produce  the  impression 
that  the  whole  country  was  ablaze  with 
enthusiasm  for  Seward.  They  had  treated 
members  of  other  delegations  with  no  end 


and  noiseless  step,  receiving  their  reports 
or  giving  new  instructions  in  his  peculiar 
whisper  ;  now  and  then  taking  one  into  a 
corner  of  the  room  for  secret  talk,  or  dis- 
appearing with  another  through  a  side  door 
for  transactions  still  more  secret.  I  had 
heard  much  of  Thurlow  Weed  as  a  man  of 
mysterious  powers;  as  a  political  wizard, 
able  to  devise  and  accomplish  combinations 
beyond  the  conception  of  ordinary  mortals; 
as  the  past-master  of  political  intrigue  and 
stratagem;     as    the    profoundest   judge  of 


Frum  a  photograph  by  Hessle 


THE      WIGWAM 

The  great  wooden  structure  in  which  was  held  the  famous  Chicago  Convention  that  nominated  Lincoln 


of  champagne  and  cigars,  to  win  them  for 
Seward,  if  not  as  their  first,  then  at  least 
as  their  second  choice.  They  had  hinted  to 
this  man  and  that  man  supposed  to  wield 
some  influence,  that  if  he  could  throw  that 
influence  for  Seward,  he  might,  in  case  of 
success,  count  upon  proper  "recognition." 
They  had  spent  money  freely  and  let  every- 
body understand  that  there  was  a  great  lot 
more  to  spend.    And  so  on. 

Thurlow  Weed,  Political  Wizard 

Among  these  men  Thurlow  Weed  moved 
as  the  great  captain,  with  ceaseless  activity 


men's  abilities,  virtues,  and  failings;  as  the 
surest  calculator  of  political  chances  and 
results;  and  as  the  guide,  superintendent, 
and  protecting  genius  of  William  H.  Seward's 
political  career. 

My  own  impression  was  that  Mr.  Weed 
might  indeed  not  be  without  appreciation 
of  the  higher  aims  of  political  activity,  but 
that  his  enjoyment  of  a  political  contest 
as  well  as  his  extraordinary  skill  in  the 
manipulation  of  persons  and  interests  had 
made  him  cherish  a  party  victory  itself 
more  than  the  fruits  of  that  victory;  that 
he  had  come   to   consider  everything  fair 


From  a  photograph   m  the  collection  of  F.  II.  Mescrve 
GEORGE      WILLIAM       CURTIS 

At  the  time  of  the  Chicago  Convention 

in   politics;    that   thus   his  conscience   had 
lost  its  sensitiveness  in  the  choice  of  means  ; 
and  that  he  would  be  capable  of  sacrificing 
the   best   aspirations   of   his   party   for   its 
success  and  for  the  elevation  of  his  favorite. 
I  may  not  have  been  quite  just  to  him  in 
this  opinion,   but  it  was  strengthened  by 
the  spectacle  I  saw  before  me  at  the  moment 
1   speak  of, —  the  tall  man  with  his  cold, 
impassive   face    and   with    the   mysterious 
whisper  of  his  high  voice,  giving  directions 
to  a  lot  of  henchmen,  the  looks  and  the  talk 
and  the  demeanor  of  many  of  whom  made 
me  feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable.     1   be- 
gan to  fear  that  if  Mr.  Seward,  after  such  a 
campaign  for  his  nomination,  were  elected 
president    of  the  United  States,   he  might 
find  himself  burdened  with  a  mass  of  obliga- 
tions incurred  in  his  behalf  which  he  would 
not  be  permitted  to  shake  off,  and  which 
he  would  not  be  able  to  meet  without  dis- 
honor to  himself  and  without  injury  to  the 
public    interest.     I    disliked    to    think    of 
Mr.  Seward  sitting  in  the  presidential  chair 
with  just  this  mentor  behind  him. 

My  conversation  with  Mr.  Weed  on  that 
occasion   was   short.     He   asked   me   what 


WILLIAM       HENRY      SEWARD 

Who  was  considered  the  strongest  possibility  for 
the  Republican  presidential  nomination 

1  thought  of  the   situation,  and  1  told  him 
the  reasons  why  we  young  Republicans  of 
the  Northwest  were  supporting  Mr.  Seward. 
He  replied  that  people  who  thought  as  I  did 
would    of    course   favor    Mr.   Seward;  but 
the  problem  was   to   make  people  who  did 
not    think    so    vote    for    his    nomination. 
Still   he  was  quite  confident  of  Mr.  Seward's 
success,  and  he  thought  it  good  policy  to 
exhibit   that   confidence   in   every   possible 
way.     To  that  end  he  admonished  me  to 
visit  as  many  delegations  as  I  could  and  to 
let   them    know   that   no   candidate    could 
possibly  receive  as  many   "German  votes" 
as  Mr.  Seward.     I  replied  that  1  could  not 
well  say  that,  for  I  hoped  it  would  not  prove 
true  in  case  Mr.  Seward  should  unfortunately 
fail  to  be  nominated.     Little  more  was  said, 
and  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Weed  again.     When, 
a  few  days  later,  Mr.  Seward  was  defeated 
in    the  Convention,   Mr.   Weed  is    said   to 
have     been     distressed    beyond     measure. 
During    the    Civil    War  he    rendered  very 
patriotic  service  to  the   Republic  in   vari- 
ous ways,  which  proved  that  he  could  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  adroit   party 
manager. 
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From  photographs  in  the  collection  of  F.  H.  Meserve 
JOSHUA      E.      GIDDINGS 

'  everybody    knew   him   as   one   of   the   veteran 
champions  of  the  anti-slavery  cause" 


THURLOW      WEED 

'  the   actual   chief   manager  of   the  Seward 
interest " 


A  Free  People  in  Council 

The  members  of  the  Convention  and  the 
thousands  of  spectators  assembled  in  the 
great  Wigwam  presented  a  grand  and  in- 
spiring sight.  It  was  a  free  people  met  to 
consult  upon  their  policy  and  to  choose  their 
chief.  To  me  it  was  like  the  fulfilment  of 
all  the  dreams  of  my  youth.  As  Hay  and 
Nicolay,  the  historians  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
report:  "Blair,  Giddings,  Greeley,  Evarts, 
Kelley,  Wilmot,  Schurz,  and  others  were 
greeted  with  spontaneous  applause,  which, 
rising  at  some  one  point,  grew  and  rolled 
from  side  to  side  and  corner  to  corner  of  the 
immense  building,  brightening  the  eyes  and 
quickening  the  breath  of  every  inmate." 
This,  as  well  as  other  distinctions  with  which 
1  was  honored,  I  owed,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  representative 
and  spokesman  of  the  large  number  of 
voters  of  German  origin  whose  support  of 
the  Republican  cause  was  naturally  re- 
garded as  very  important.  One  of  those 
distinctions  came  near  producing  a  comical 
effect. 

When  Mr.  Ashmun  of  Massachusetts 
had  been  elected  permanent  president  of 
the  Convention,  the  temporary  chairman 
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appointed  United  States  Senator  Preston 
King  of  New  York  and  myself  a  "committee 
of  two"  to  conduct  Mr.  Ashmun  to  the 
chair.  Senator  King  was  a  man  of  rather 
low  stature  and  conspicuously  rotund  form, 
while  I  was  over  six  feet  tall  and  very  slender. 
When  the  Senator  and  I  met  in  the  aisle 
of  the  Convention  floor  to  walk  together 
to  Mr.  Ashmun's  seat  and  thus  perform  a 
function  intended  to  be  somewhat  solemn, 
and  the  Senator  looked  up  at  me,  and  I 
looked  down  at  him,  a  broad  smile  over- 
spread his  jocund  face,  to  which  I  could 
not  help  responding.  The  suggestion  of 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  was  too 
striking  for  the  assembled  multitude  to 
resist,  and  a  titter  ran  over  the  Convention 
which  might  have  broken  out  in  a  general 
guffaw,  had  the  induction  of  Mr.  Ashmun 
into  the  chair  not  been  over  so  quickly. 

I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  that  had  to  draw  up 
the  Republican  platform,  and  in  that  Com- 
mittee was  permitted  to  write  the  paragraph 
concerning  the  naturalization  laws  so  that 
the  Republican  party  be  washed  clean  of 
the  taint  of  Know-Nothingism.  This  was 
done  in  moderate  but  unequivocal  terms 
which  produced  an  excellent  effect  in  the 


ABRAHAM      LINCOLN 

From  the  photograph  made  by  Hessler,  immediately  after  Lincoln's  nomination 


campaign.  1  also  took  part  in  formulating 
the  anti-slavery  declarations  of  the  plat- 
form, but  an  unintentional  omission  occurred 
which  led  to  a  dramatic  scene  in  the  Conven- 
tion. The  platform  severely  denounced  the 
policy  of  the  Administration  with  regard  to 
Kansas  ;  repudiated  all  theories  supporting 
the  right  of  the  slave-holder  to  carry  his 


slave  property  into  the  territories,  as  well 
as  Douglas'  spurious  "popular-sovereignty" 
doctrine  ;  denied  the  authority  of  Congress, 
of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  of  any  indi- 
viduals to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in 
any  territories  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
branded  the  reopening  of  the  slave  trade  as 
"a  crime  against  humanity,  and  a  burning 
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shame  to  our  country  and  age,  -thus 
covering  all  points  in  actual  issue,  but  it 
failed  specifically  to  mention  the  great  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence as  our  political  creed  and  as  the 
moral  basis  of  our  free  institutions. 

The  Venerable  Joshua  Gid dings'  Protest 
When  the  draft  of  the  platform  was  read 
to   the  Convention,   enthusiastic    applause 
greeted  almost  every  sentence  of  it,  and  an 
impatient  call  for  a  vote  followed  from  all 
parts    of    the    vast    assembly.     But    amid 
this  noise  there  arose  above  the  heads  ot 
the  multitude  the  venerable  form  of  Joshua 
R    Giddings    of  Ohio.     Everybody    knew 
him  as  one  of  the  veteran  champions  of  the 
anti-slavery    cause.     He    had    pleaded   for 
that    cause    with    undaunted  courage  and 
fidelity  when   even   in  many  parts  of  the 
North  no  one  could  do  so  without  danger. 
It  was  the  religion  of  his  life.     No  sooner 
had  the  clamor  for  a  vote  sufficiently  calmed 
down  to  let  him  be  heard,  than  he  express- 
ed himself  as  painfully  surprised  that  the 
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Republican  platform  did  not  contain  a  word 
of  recognition  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  therefore  moved  to  repair 
this  omission. 

There   are   always   in   such   conventions, 
even  those  that  are  not  controlled  by  ma- 
chine  power,   many   persons   impatient    ot 
anything  that   threatens   to  interfere  with 
the  despatch  of  business  as  proposed  by  the 
committees;   and  so  it  was  at  Chicago.     No 
sooner  had  Mr.  Giddings  stopped  speaking 
than  the  tumult  of  voices  burst  forth  again 
with   a   stormy   clamor  for   an   immediate 
vote,  and,  carried  away  by  the  whirlwind, 
the  Convention,  heedlessly,  it  may  well  be 
supposed,  rejected  the  amendment.     1  hen 
Mr    Giddings,  a  look  of  distress  upon  his 
face    his  white  head  towering  above  the 
crowd,   slowly  made  his  way   toward  the 
door  of  the  hall. 

George  William  Curtis'  Ringing  Speech 
Suddenly,   from   among   the   New   York 
delegation,  a  young  man  of  strikingly  beau- 
tiful   features   leaped    upon    a   -> ••' 


chair    and 
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demanded  to  be  heard.     The  same  noisy 
demonstration  of  impatience  greeted  him, 
but    he   would    not    yield.     "Gentlemen! 
he  said,  in  a  tone  of  calm  determination, 
"this  is  a  convention  of  free  speech,  and  1 
have  been  given  the  floor.     1   have  but  a 
few  words  to  say  to  you,  but  1  shall  say 
them,  if  I  stand  here  until  to-morrow  mor- 
ning'"    Another  tumultuous  protest  of  im- 
patience,  but   he  firmly   held   his   ground. 
At  last  the  clamor  yielded  to  his  courage, 
and  silence  fell  upon  the  great  assembly. 
Then    his   musical   voice   rang  out   like   a 
trumpet  call.     Was  this,  he  said,  the  party 
of  freedom  met  on  the  border  of  the  free 
prairies    to   advance   the   cause   of  liberty 
and  human  rights?     And  would  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  party  dare  to  reject  the 
(   doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
affirming   the    equality    of    men's    rights? 
After  a  few  such  sentences  of  almost  defiant 
"    appeal  he  renewed,  in  a  parliamentary  form, 
the  amendment  moved  by   Mr.   Giddings, 
and  with   an  overwhelming  shout  of  en- 
thusiasm the  Convention   adopted  it. 

When   the   young   orator   sat    down,   his 
name  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.     1 1  was 
George  William  Curtis.     I   had  never  seen 
him  before.     After  the  adjournment  of  that 
session  I  went  to  him  to  thank  him  for  what 
he  had  done.     He  was  then  in  the  flower 
of  youthful  manhood.     As  he  stood  there 
in  that  Convention,  towering  over  the  vast 
multitude,  his  beautiful  face  radiant  with 
resolute   fervor,    his    singularly    melodious 
voice   thrilling   with    impassioned    anxiety 
of  purpose,  one  might  have  seen  in  him  an 
ideal,   poetic  embodiment   of   the  best  of 
that  moral  impulse  and  that  lofty  enthusi- 
asm which  aroused  the  people  of  the  North 
to    the    decisive    struggle    against    slavery. 
We  became  friends  then  and  there,  and  we 
remained  friends  to  the  day  of  his  death. 


The  Swing  to  Lincoln 
As  the  Convention  progressed,  it  became 
more  and  more  evident  every   hour    that 
Seward,  whose  support  came  mamly  from 
New  York,  New  England,  and  the  North- 
west   not   only   was   not   gaining,  but   was 
losing   strength.     This  was  owing   to  two 
causes.     The  argument  that  his  supposed 
ultra-radicalism  — which    really    consisted 
more  in  phrase  than  in  purpose  — would 
greatly  imperil  the  success  of  the  Republi- 
can   party   in    the    "doubtful"    States    of 
Pennsylvania,   Indiana,    Illinois,   and  New 


lersey   had  its  effect.     In  the  second  place, 
not  a  few  of  those  who  had  been  among 
Seward's  warmest    supporters  were   some- 
what  disenchanted— mortified   might   not 
be  too  strong  a  word  -  by  the  conspicuous 
appearance  of   the   promiscuous   crowd    ot 
New  York  politicians  of  the  lower  sort,  who 
did  too  much  of  the  shouting  for  Seward 
and  thus  forced  themselves  in  a  somewhat 
repulsive  manner  upon  people's   attention. 
When,  on  the  third  day  of  the  Convention, 
the  balloting  began,  the  contest  was  already 
decided      After  the  first  ballot,  which  gave 
the    several    delegations    the    required   op- 
portunity  for   casting   the   complimentary 
votes  for  the  "favorite  sons"  of  their  states, 
the  opposition  to  Seward,  obeying  a  common 
impulse,    concentrated  upon  Abraham  Lin- 
coln   and  the  third  ballot  gave  him   the 
majority.     Much  has  been  said  about  the 
superior  volume  and  fierceness  of  the  shout-, 
ing  for  Lincoln  in  the  packed  galleries  and 
its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  delegates. 
But  that  is  mere  reporters'  talk.  _   1  he  his- 
toric fact  is  that  as  the  Convention  would 
not  take  the  risks  involved  in  the  nomination 
of  Seward,  it  had  no  other  alternative  than 
to  select  Lincoln  as  the  man  who  satisfied 
the    demands   of   the   earnest   anti-slavery 
men  without  subjecting  the  party  to  the 
risks  thought   to  be  inseparable  from   the 
nomination  of  Seward.     That  the  popular 
demonstrations  for  Lincoln  in  and  around 
the   Convention  were   indeed  well  planned 
and  organized,  is  true.     But  they  were  by 
no  means  the  decisive  factor.    Without  them 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same. 

When  on  the  third  ballot  Lincoln  came 
so   near   a   majority    that    his   nomination 
appeared  certain,  delegates,  before  the  re- 
sult was  declared,  tumbled  over  one  another 
to  change  their  votes  in  his  favor.     1  he 
Wisconsin    delegation    did   not   change   its 
vote      Together  with  New  York,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  parts  of  other  delegations, 
we  stood  solidly  for  Seward  until  Mr  Evarts, 
the  chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation, 
with  a  speech  of  genuine  pathos  and  ad- 
mirable temper,  moved  to  make  Mr.  Lincoln  s 
nomination  unanimous.    To  this  we  heartily 
assented. 


The  Tragedy  of  Chase's  Ambition 

While   the   victory   of   Mr.    Lincoln   was 

being  announced  to  the  outside  world  by 

the  boom  of  a  cannon  which  had  been  placed 

on  the  roof  of  the  Wigwam,  and  not  only 
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the  great  convention  hall  but,  as  it  appeared, 
the  whole  city  of  Chicago  shook  with  tri- 
umphant cheers  for  Lincoln,  my  thoughts 
involuntarily  turned  to  Chase,  who,  I  imagin- 
ed, sat  in  a  quiet  office  room  at  Columbus 
with  a  telegraph  rear  by  clicking  the  news 
from  Chicago.  Not  only  had  my  prediction 
made  to  him  a  few  months  before  become 
true,  but  it  had  become  more  terribly  true 
than  I  myself  had  anticipated.  Of  about 
six  hundred  and  seventy  votes  cast  in  the 
Convention,  he  had  never  received  more 
than  forty-nine,  and  even  that  beggarly 
number  had  dwindled  down  to  twenty-four 
and  one  half  on  the  last  ballot.  Not  even 
his  own  State  had  given  him  its  full  strength. 
No  doubt  he  had  hoped  and  hoped  and 
hoped  against  hope,  —  no  American  afflicted 
with  the  presidential  fever  ever  ceases  to 
hope,  —  and  now  came  this  disastrous,  crush- 
ing, humiliating  defeat. 

I  saw  that  magnificent  man  before  me, 
writhing  with  the  agony  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  I  sympathized  with  him  most 
profoundly.  I  should  have  pitied  him,  had 
I  dared  to  pity  such  a  man.  But  would 
not  this  distressing  experience  teach  him 
the  wisdom  of  not  staking  the  happiness  of 
his  life  upon  the  winning  of  that  one  prize? 
Alas,  it  did  not.  He  continued  to  nurse 
that  one  ambition  so  that  it  became  the 
curse  of  his  life  to  his  last  day.  It  some- 
times painfully  distorted  his  judgment  of 
things  and  men.  It  made  him  depreciate 
all  the  honors  and  powers  bestowed  upon 
him.  When  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  later  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  indeed  achieved  an  enviable  dis- 
tinction ;  but  he  restlessly  looked  beyond 
for  the  will-o'-the-wisp  which  deceitfully 
danced  before  his  gaze. 

Many  years  later,  when  he  had  been  touch- 
ed by  a  slight  paralytic  stroke  which  some- 
what impaired  his  speech  and  the  freedom 
of  his  limbs,  I  saw  him  at  an  evening  recep- 
tion in  his  house,  when  his  futile  efforts  to 
appear  youthfully  vigorous  and  agile  were 
pathetically  evident.  Gossip  had  it  that 
the  reception  was  given  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  convincing  the  political  society  of 
Washington  that  he  was  physically  as 
fit  to  be  president  as  ever.  He  was  in- 
deed a  great  man;  but,  like  Henry  Clay 
and  Daniel  Webster,  how  much  greater 
and  how  much  more  useful  would  he  have 
been  had  he  been  content  with  his  real 
greatness  ! 


Lincoln's  Notification  at  Springfield 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Committee  that  was  sent  to 
Springfield  to  carry  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the 
official  announcement  of  his  nomination. 
At  every  railway  station  we  passed  in  day- 
light, we  were  received  with  demonstrations 
of  joy.  Mr.  Lincoln  received  us  in  the 
parlor  of  his  modest  frame  house  —  a  rather 
bare-looking  room;  in  the  center  the  cus- 
tomary little  table  with  a  white  marble  top, 
and  on  it  the  silver-plated  ice-water  pitcher 
and  the  family  Bible  or  the  photograph- 
album;  and  some  chairs  and  a  sofa  ranged 
along  the  walls. 

There  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
presidency  stood,  tall  and  ungainly  in  his 
black  suit  of  apparently  new  "but  ill-fitting 
clothes,  his  long,  tawny  neck  emerging 
gauntly  from  his  "turn-down"  collar,  his 
melancholy  eyes  sunk  deep  in  his  haggard 
face.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  never  seen  him  before,  and 
gazed  at  him  with  surprised  curiosity.  He 
certainly  did  not  present  the  appearance 
of  a  statesman,  as  people  usually  picture  it 
in  their  imagination.  Standing  up  with 
folded  hands,  he  quietly,  without  visible 
embarrassment  or  emotion,  listened  to  the 
dignified  little  speech  addressed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Ashmun,  the  president  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  then  responded  with  a  few 
appropriate,  earnest,  and  well-shaped  sen- 
tences, expressing  his  gratitude  for  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  his  doubts  of 
his  own  abilities,  and  his  trust  in  a  help- 
ing Providence.  Then  followed  some  in- 
formal talk,  partly  of  a  jovial  kind,  in  which 
the  hearty  simplicity  of  Lincoln's  nature 
shone  out,  and  after  the  usual  hand-shaking 
the  Committee  took  its  leave.  One  of  its 
members,  Mr.  Kelley  of  Pennsylvania, 
remarked  to  me  as  we  passed  out  of  the 
house:  "Well,  we  might  have  done  a 
more  brilliant  thing,  but  we  could  hardly 
have  done  a  better  thing."  I  heard  similar 
utterances  from  other  members,  in  which, 
however,  an  undertone  of  resignation  and 
of  suppressed  doubt  was  perceptible. 

A  Campaign  of  Religions  Fervor 

I  have  been  active  in  many  political 
campaigns,  but  in  none  in  which  the  best 
impulses  of  human  nature  were  so  forceful 
and  effective  and  aroused  the  masses  to  so 
high  a  pitch  of  almost  religious  fervor    as 
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in  that  of  i860.     Only  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Convention    the  campaign  was  in  full 
blast.     I    had  a  large  number  of  calls  to 
meetings  in  June,  and  spoke  day  after  day, 
often  more  than  once,  until  the  day  of  the 
election  in  November,  excepting  two  short 
weeks   in   September,   which    I    absolutely 
needed    for    rest    and    recuperation.     The 
country    swarmed  with    orators,    everyone 
of  whom  on  our  side  seemed  bound  to   do 
his  best,  regardless  of  exertion  and  fatigue. 
The  campaign  was  hardly  opened  when 
the  whole  North  seemed  to  get  into  commo- 
tion.    It  looked  as  if  people,  especially  m 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  and  the  country 
districts,  had  little  else  to  do  than   attend 
meetings,    listen    to    speeches,    march    in 
processions,  and  carry  torches  after  night- 
fall.    "Wide-Awake"  companies  with  their 
glazed  capes  and  caps,  the  prototypes  of 
the   modern   marching   clubs  of  party   or- 
ganizations, sprang  up  all  over  the  land  as 
by    magic.     Brass    bands,    some    of    them 
very  trying  to  musical  ears,  seemed  to  grow 
out    of    the    earth.     The    simplest    notice 
sufficed  to  draw  a  crowd.    Not  seldom,  large 
gatherings   were    altogether    extemporized. 
Of  this  1  had,  myself,  some  striking  expen- 
cnccs. 

One  afternoon,  1  think  it  was  in  July,  I 
[addressed    a    large    open-air    meeting    of 
[country  people  at  a  village  not  far  from 
Vine  of  the  larger  cities  in   Indiana.     This 
[one,  I  thought  it  might  be  more  comfort- 
able for. me  to  sleep  in  the  hotel  in  town 
[nstead  of  the  village  tavern,  and  then  take 
the  train  from  there  in  the  morning  for  my 
[next   appointment.     I    hoped   to   slip   into 
'the  hotel  unobserved  and  to  have  a  quiet 
!  night.     But    I    had   reckoned   without   my 
host.     At  supper  I  was  waited  upon  by  the 
local  committee,  who  informed  me  that  the 
theater  was  full  of  people  who  wanted  me 
to  speak  to  them.     How  was  this?     Had 
the    meeting    been    regularly    appointed? 
No;    but  I  had  been  seen  coming  into  the 
town,  and  some  folks  thought  this  vvas  a 
good  time  to  have  a  talk  from  me,  and  the 
brass   band   was   set   going,    and   now   the 
people,  men    and   women,  had  been    rush- 
ing  into   the   theater.     The   Wide-Awakes 
were  lined  up  in  front  of  the  hotel  to  escort 
me.     What  could  I  do  but  surrender  ?    The 
Wide-Awakes,  with   a   tremendous   hurrah, 
took  me  like  a  captive  to  the  theater,  brass 
band  ahead.     The  theater  was  crowded  to 
suffocation,   and    the    heat    terrible.     The 


thermometer  must  have  been  high  up  in 
the  nineties.  There  was  hardly  a  man  in 
the  hall  who  had  not  taken  off  his  coat,  and 
many  of  them  had  removed  their  vests  and 
neckties  and  collars.  The  women  fanned 
themselves  desperately. 

1  had  not  spoken  many  minutes,  before  I 
was  fairly  dripping  with  perspiration.    The 
audience  must   have   noticed   my   distress. 
An  old  man  rose  and  begged  me  to  stop  a 
moment.     "Mr.     Schurz,"     said    he,     pro- 
nouncing my  name  in  an  indescribable  way, 
"it's  very  hot,  and  you  show  it.     Now,  I 
am  sure  the  ladies  here  won't  mind  if  you 
take  off  your  coat  and  whatever  else  you 
like,   to  make  yourself  as   comfortable   as 
you'  can."     This  little  speech  was  greeted 
with    thunders    of    applause.     The    ladies 
waved    their   handkerchiefs    as    a    sign    of 
approval.     I  did  as  I  was  bidden.     My  coat 
went  off  first,  then,  after  a  while,  my  vest, 
my  necktie,  and  my  collar.     The  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  was  immense.     After  I   had 
spoken  about  an   hour   I  made  an  attempt 
to  close,  saying  that  they  would  certainly 
all  wish  to  get  from  this  terrible  temperature 
into  the  open  air.     A  burst  of  protest  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  house:     "No,  no,  go 
on!  go  on!"     I  had  to  go  on,  and  spoke  an 
hour  longer,  and  even  then  the  people  did 
not  seem  to  have  had  enough. 

Not  long  after  this  I  happened  to  travel 
down  the  Ohio  on  a  steamboat  from  one 
river  town  to  another,  and  at  one  of  the 
landing-places  which  we  touched  at  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  crowd  of 
several  hundred  people,  having  heard  that 
I  was  passing  by,  had  gathered  on  the  wharf. 
They  prevailed  upon  the  captain  to  stop  for 
half  an  hour,  and  I  had  to  speak  to  them  from 
the  deck  of  the  boat.  This  was  the  earliest 
morning  mass-meeting  I  ever  attended. 


Lincoln  a  Candidate  for  the  Presidency 
While  "stumping"  in  Illinois,  I  had  an 
appointment  to  address  an  afternoon  open- 
air  meeting  in  the  capitol  grounds  in  Spring- 
field, Mr.  Lincoln's  place  of  residence.  He 
asked  me  to  take  dinner  with  him  at  his 
house.  At  table  we  conversed  about  the 
course  and  the  incidents  of  the  campaign, 
and  his  genial  and  simple-hearted  way  of 
expressing  himself  would  hardly  permit 
me  to  remember  that  he  was  a  great  man 
and  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  in  the  best  of  humor, 
and    we    laughed    much.     The    inevitable 
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brass  band  took  position  in  front  of  the 
house  and  struck  up  a  lively  tune,  admon- 
ishing us  that  the  time  for  the  business  of 
the  day  had  arrived.  "  I  will  go  with  you 
to  the  meeting,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "and 
hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

The  day  was  blazing  hot.  Mr.  Lincoln 
expressed  his  regret  that  I  had  to  exert 
myself  in  such  a  temperature  and  suggested 
that  I  make  myself  comfortable.  He  made 
himself  comfortable  indeed,  in  a  way  which 
surprised  me  not  a  little,  but  which  was 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  his  rustic 
habits.  When  he  presented  himself  for  the 
march  to  the  capitol  grounds,  I  observed 
that  he  had  divested  himself  of  his  waist- 
coat and  put  on  as  an  upper  garment  a  linen 
duster,  the  back  of  which  had  been  marked 
by  repeated  perspirations  and  looked  some- 
what like  a  rough  map  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. On  his  head  he  wore  a  well-battered 
"stove-pipe"  hat  which  evidently  had  seen 
several  years  of  hard  service.  In  this 
attire  he  marched  with  me  behind  the  brass 
band,  and  after  us  came  the  local  campaign 
committee  and  the  Wide-A wakes.  Of  course, 
he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  his  grotesque 
appearance.  Nothing  could  have  been 
farther  from  his  mind  than  the  thought 
that  the  world-conspicuous  distinction  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency  should  have  obliged  him  to 
"put  on  dignity"  among  his  neighbors. 
Those  neighbors,  who  from  the  windows 
and  the  sidewalks  on  that  hot  afternoon 
watched  and  cheered  him  as  he  walked  by 
in  the  procession  behind  the  brass  band, 
may  have  regarded  him,  the  future  presi- 
dent, with  a  new  feeling  of  reverential 
admiration  or  awe,  but  he  appeared  before 
and  among  them  entirely  unconcerned, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  he  nod- 
ded to  his  acquaintances,  as  he  recognized 
them  in  the  crowd,  with  a  "How  are  you, 
Dan?"  or  "Glad  to  see  you,  Ned!"  or 
"How  d'ye  do,  Bill?"  and  so  on  —  just  as 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting,  he  de- 
clined to  sit  on  the  platform,  but  took  a 
seat  in  the  front  row  of  the  audience.  He 
did  not  join  in  the  applause  which  from 
time  to  time  rewarded  me,  but  occasionally 
he  gave  me  a  nod  and  a  broad  smile.  When 
I  had  finished,  a  few  voices  called  upon  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  a  speech,  but  he  simply  shook 
his  head,  and  the  crowd  instantly  respected 
the  proprieties  of  the  situation,  some  even 


shouting:  "No,  no!"  to  which  he  gratefully 
signified  his  assent.  Then  the  brass  band 
and  the  committee  and  the  Wide-Awakes,  in 
the  same  order  in  which  we  had  come,  es- 
corted us  back  to  his  house,  the  multitude 
cheering  tumultuously  for  "Lincoln  and  Ham- 
lin," or  more  affectionately  for  "Old  Abe." 

Campaigning  Through  the  Country 

A  large  part  of  my  work,  my  "specialty," 
consisted  in  addressing  meetings  of  German- 
born  voters  in  their  and  my  native  language. 
This  took  me  into  the  States  of  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York  —  not  only  into  the  large  cities, 
but  into  small  country  towns  and  villages, 
and  sometimes  into  remote  agricultural 
districts  where  I  found  my  audiences  in 
school-houses  and  even  in  roomy  barns  orv 
in  the  open  air,  and  these  were  the  meetings 
that  I  enjoyed  most  of  all. 

In  the  campaign  of  i860,  I  made  two" 
speeches  which,  to  judge  from  their  publi- 
cation in  newspapers  and  from  the  number 
of  pamphlet  copies  circulated,  attracted 
much  attention.  One  was  delivered  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Although  Missouri  was  a 
slave  state,  the  anti-slavery  element  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  composed  in  great  part 
of  the  German-born  population,  with  some 
energetic  native  Americans  among  its  lead- 
ers, had  acquired  such  strength  that  it  was 
hoped  it  would  serve  as  the  nucleus  for  an 
effective  emancipation  movement  in  thej 
State.  I  was  invited  to  address  a  mass-^ 
meeting  in  support  of  this  movement,  and 
I  accepted  the  invitation  all  the  more  eagerly 
inasmuch  as  I  hoped  to  have  among  my  hear- 
ers some  representatives  of  the  slave-holding 
interest  and  to  speak  to  them  face  to  face. 
This  hope  was  gratified.  The  meeting  was 
very  large,  and,  as  my  friends  informed  me, 
not  a  few  of  the  principal  slave-holders  and 
other  pro-slavery  men  came  to  listen.  The 
speech  I  made  to  them  was,  I  think,  the 
best  of  my  anti-slavery  speeches.  I  under- 
took to  show  to  the  Southern  people  the 
utter  incompatibility  of  the  needs  and  the 
aspirations  of  slavery  with  the  essential 
attributes  of  democratic  institutions  of 
government,  as  well  as  with  the  natural 
requirements  and  aspirations  of  free-labor 
society,  and  thus  to  demonstrate  to  them 
the  absolute  certainty  of  the  downfall  of 
slavery  in  the  near  future,  whatever  the 
Southern  people  might  do  to  save  it — -in 
fact  that  any  effort  to  save  it  by  secession 
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would  inevitably  result  in  terrible  disaster 
to  the   Southern   people  themselves. 

My  speech,  while  gaining  some  votes  for 
Lincoln,  did  not  produce  any  visible  effect 
upon  the  slave-holders  of  America;  but  one 
of  them  told  me  at  a  later  period  that  he 
had  listened  to  that  speech;  that  he  had 
become  unwillingly  convinced,  then  and 
there,  that  on  the  whole  1  was  right;  that 
he  had  not  dared  to  say  so  openly,  because 
it  would  have  cost  him  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  his  class,  but  that  what  1  had 
said  had  haunted  his  mind  all  through  the 
Civil  War.  v 


Mr.  Schuri's  Cooper  Institute  Speech 
The  other  one  of  my  speeches  which  at- 
tracted attention  in  the  campaign  of    i860 
v'was  wholly  devoted  to  a  dissection  of  Sena- 
tor   Stephen   A.    Douglas,    the   presidential 
„  candidate   of    the    Northern    wing   of    the 
Democratic  party.     In  preparing  this  argu- 
ment I  debated  with  myself  how  far  it  was 
permissible  to  attack  a  political  opponent 
personally    in    the   discussion  of  public  in- 
terests.     I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  entirely  permissible  and  fair  if  the  per- 
sonality  of    that    opponent    were    brought 
forward  to  give  strength  to  his  cause,  and 
especially  if  that  personality  exercised  an 
influence  through  false  pretense.      This,  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  in  the  highest  degree  the 
Lease  with  Senator  Douglas.      He  was  in  my 
leyes  the  most  formidable  and  most  danger- 
ous demagogue  in  America.     I    thought  it 
*would  be  a  meritorious  work  to  prick  this 
1  imposing  bubble,  especially  as  his  prestige 
was  the  only  thing  that  threatened  to  take 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  the  votes  of  some  of  the 
Northern   states  and   thus  defeat  his  elec- 
tion.    I  went  at  my  task  with  zest,  summon- 
ing all  1  could  command  of  power  of  state- 
ment, of  sarcasm,  fancy,  and   humor,  and 
the  result  was  an  analysis  of  Douglas'  theo- 
ries and  career  which  I  could  not  have  made 
more  scorching,  merciless,  and  amusing. 

The  speech  was  to  be  delivered  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New 
York.  On  the  evening  of  the  meeting  I 
dined  with  Governor  Morgan,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, and  some  prominent  Republicans 
of  New  York,  at  the  Astor  House.  On  the 
way  from  the  Astor  House  to  the  Cooper 
Institute,  Governor  Morgan,  with  whom  I 
sat  in  his  carriage,  asked  me  how  long  I 
expected  to  speak.     I   answered:     "About 


two  hours  and  a  half."  "Good  heavens!" 
exclaimed  the  Governor.  "No  New  York 
audience  will  stand  a  speech  as  long  as 
that!"  He  seemed  to  be  seriously  alarmed. 
I  explained  to  him  that  the  speech  1  was 
prepared  to  make  was  a  connected  argu- 
ment which  I  had  to  present  to  the  public 
in  its  entirety  or  not  at  all,  and  that,  there- 
fore, if  I  could  not  be  permitted  to  deliver 
the  whole  of  it,  some  excuse  must  be  found 
for  my  not  speaking  at  all  that  evening. 
The  Governor  seemed  much  distressed. 
At  last  he  submitted,  but  with  the  air  of 
one  who  was  resolved  to  meet  an  inevitable 
disaster  with  fortitude. 

The  great   hall  of   the  Cooper   Institute 
was  crowded   to  suffocation.      The  atmos- 
phere of  the  assemblage  proved  thoroughly 
sympathetic,  and  I  not  only  held  my  aud- 
ience, but  achieved  that  night,  as  a  "stump- 
speaker,"  the  greatest  success  of  my  career. 
The  bursts  of  applause  and  laughter  were 
such  that  now  and  then  I  had  to  stop  foi 
minutes  at  a  time.     The  face  of  Governor 
Morgan,  who  sat  near  me,  lost  its  anxious 
gloom  and  grew  brighter  and  brighter  as  I 
went  on  to  my  second  and  even  to  my  third 
hour.     On  one  of  the  seats  of  the  front  row, 
I    noticed   an   old   gentleman   with  flowing 
white  hair  and  large  spectacles,  who  held 
an  umbrella  in  his  hand.     At  first  he  looked 
rather  drowsy,  but  gradually  he  seemed  to 
wake  up,  and  his  face  beamed  with  pleasure. 
He  joined  in  the  general  applause  by  pound- 
ing with  his  umbrella  on  the  floor,  at  first 
gently,  but   then  with  constantly  increasing 
violence.     I  was  not  half  through  with  my 
speech  when  the  ferrule  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's umbrella  broke.     But  that  did  not 
disturb  him  in  the  least.     In  his  enthusiasm 
he  continued  to  pound  the  floor  with  all  his 
strength.     At  last  the  stick  of  the  umbrella 
went  to  pieces,  so  that  he  could  no  longer 
make  any  noise  with  it.     But    then,  when 
I   brought  out  a  point   which  particularly 
stirred  him,  or  a  cheer  went  up,  the  contagion 
of  which  he  could  not  resist,  the  old  gentle- 
man would  fling  up  the  wrecked  umbrella 
and  wave  it  over  his  head  like  a  victorious 
banner,    much    to   the   amusement   of    the 
multitude.     Owing  to  the  many  interrup- 
tions, my  speech  occupied  more  than  three 
hours,    but    Governor    Morgan    no    longer 
found  fault  with  its  length.     An  immense 
number  of  pamphlet  copies  of  this  speech 
were  circulated,  and  I  was  told  that  it  cost 
Mr.  Douglas  many  votes. 
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HAGGERTY  sat  and  waited.  He  was  the 
fifth  in  line.  He  had  become  used  to 
waiting,  so  he  didn't  mind  it.  He  set  his 
bundle  on  the  floor,  pulled  his  hat  down  over 
his  eyes,  and  stretched  out,  his  legs.  He  was 
not  quite  sure  whether  the  four  men  ahead  of 
him  would  take  four  minutes  or  four  hours  to 
finish  up  their  business  with  the  manager,  and 
he  prepared  himself,  therefore,  for  a  long  siege. 
He  was  half  asleep  when  somebody  nudged 
him  and  asked  him  what  his  business  was. 
He  stated  it.  At  the  end  of  the  room  there 
was  a  door,  with  a  sign  upon  it,  in  gilt  letters. 
"General  Manager"  was  what  it  said.  This 
door  opened.  Haggerty  picked  up  his  bun- 
dle and  strode  through  into  the  next  room. 
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McDonald,  the  general  manager,  superin- 
tendent, and  man  of  all  work  of  the  Empire 
Hoist  &  Elevator  Company  was,  naturally, 
a  busy  man.  The  corporation  kept  him  busy, 
its  employees  kept  him  busy,  the  public  kept 
him  busy.  He  attended  to  everything  — 
he  never  delegated  duties.  He  kept  tab  on 
everybody,  from  the  president  down  to  the 
cleaners-up.  More  than  that,  he  kept  his 
eyes  upon  the  horizon,  as  well  as  upon  the 
interior  of  things.  He  was  on  the  outlook 
for  good  things,  old  or  new.  He  kept  pace 
with  the  times.  The  Empire  Hoist  concern 
owed  much  —  perhaps  all  —  of  its  marvelous 
prosperity  to  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  this 
one  man  —  McDonald. 
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sound  which  burst  from  the  region  of  the 
folded  arms.  1 1  was  unmistakably  the  result 
of  excessive  mirth.  She  backed  away  in- 
stantly, her  cheeks  turning  very  red,  and,  at 
the  same  moment,  Julius  rolled  over  so  that 
his  face  became  visible. 

"Oh,  wow  !"  he  shouted. 

Mrs.  Jack  grew  rigid.  She  opened  her 
mouth  to  speak,  but  indignation  stopped 
her  breath. 

"This  has  been  the  richest  —  most  soul- 
satisfying  —  twenty-four  hours  —  of  my 
life,"  gasped  the  Yale  sophomore.  "To  see 
you  —  nothing  on  the  boards  ever  approach- 
ed it.    Oh  —  say,  but  you're  easy!" 

"If  this  has  been  one  of  your  jokes — " 
began  Mrs.  Jack — and  words  again  failed  her. 

"Oh,  it's  been  no  joke  —  to  you,"  he 
gurgled.  "Jove  —  but  you've  suffered.  Look 
here  — — " 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  large  white 
envelop,  took  therefrom  a  folded  sheet  of 
heavy  paper  of  the  sort  which  usually  means 
a  certain  thing,  and  held  it  out.  Mrs.  Jack 
took  it  with  haughty  fingers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  Jardis  request  the  honor 
of  your  presence  at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Juno 

to 

The  succeeding  name  was  not  Julius'. 

"She's  to  be  married  next  week,  and  I'm 
to  be  best  man.  Wasn't  it  only  natural  for 
me  to  show  her  a  little  attention  —  since  the 
lucky  fellow  is  Pierce  Gibson,  one  of  my 
great  friends?" 

Mrs.  Jack  walked  away  toward  the  crib 
where  Billy  was  squirming  himself  awake. 
"It  was  a  very  pretty  joke,"  she  said  coldly. 
"  I  advise  you  to  explain  it  at  once  to  Sally 
Meredith." 

"Sally  Meredith!  —  Why  —  she  doesn't 
know " 

"I  thought  best  to  tell  her,  when  I  saw 
her  yesterday  —  since  you  seemed  to  be 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  so  many  girls  — 
and  I  think  too  much  of  Sally  to  let  her " 

"The — -saints  and  all  you  did!"  Julius 
sprang  to  his  feet.  "Say,  I'll  thank  you 
to " 

"I  told  her  I  never  saw  you  so  out  of 
your  head  about  any  girl,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Jack  maliciously. 

Julius  was  making  for  the  door. 

"She's  out  of  town  to-day.  She  won't 
be  back  till  Saturday." 


Julius  paused  and  regarded  his  sister  wiih 
a  darkening  eye.  "Would  you  mind  saying 
what  else  you  told  her  ?" 

"She  came  in  just  as  you  had  finished 
with  the  flowers  and  gone  up-stairs  to  dress. 
I  showed  her  about.  Of  course,  she  carried 
it  off  well  — ■  but  nobody  as  quick-witted  as 
Sally  could  see  the  way  you  had  upset  the 
house  for  that  girl,  and  not  draw  her  own 
inference.  It  was  after  she  had  looked  at 
everything,  that  she  told  me  she  should  be 
out  of  town  for  a  few  days." 

Julius  groaned.  "Look  here,"  he  said, 
"  I  didn't  think  you  would  just  deliberately 
try  to  be  mean.  It's  taken  me  two  straight 
years  to  get  where  I  am  now  with  Sally 
Meredith  —  and  the  ground  isn't  sound 
under  my  feet  yet,  by  any  means.  Now 
I'm  probably  at  the  bottom  of  an  extinct 
volcano  crater  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  and 
all  because  a  woman  can't  take  a  joke.  I 
can  show  her  that  wedding  invitation  and 
talk  till  I'm  dumb,  and  it  won't  make  a 
particle  of  difference — she'll  remember  your 
face  and  be  persuaded  that  I'm  at  least  Juno 
Jardis'  rejected  lover." 

He  strode  back  to  the  window  again  and 
stood  looking  gloomily  out.  Mrs.  Jack  sat 
down  by  the  fire  with  Billy  on  her  lap.  Her 
face  had  regained  its  customary  unlined 
prettiness,  and  she  looked  rather  well  pleased. 
A  stormy  sigh  from  the  window  caused  a 
covert  smile  to  dimple  about  the  lips  of 
Billy's  mother. 

"Well  —  I  suppose  I've  got  to  call  it 
square — "  came  gloomily  from  the  victim. 
"But  I'll  just  tell  you  that  monkeying  with 
a  fellow's  girl  friends  isn't  a  straight  deal. 
It " 

He  paused  —  bent  forward  and  scrutin- 
ized a  passing  trap-load  intently.  The  next 
instant  he  had  thrown  up  the  window  and 
was  waving  an  ecstatic  arm,  while  his  face 
beamed. 

"Close  the  window  —  this  instant!  Billy 
will " 

Julius  closed  the  window  and  turned 
around.  He  glanced  at  his  sister  as  he  pass- 
ed her  on  his  hurried  way  to  the  door. 

"Trust  a  woman  to  get  even  somehow," 
he  growled,  suppressing  a  relieved  grin. 

"Julius — "  called  Mrs.  Jack. 

He  turned  on  his  heel  in  the  doorway. 

"'Oh,  say  —  but  you're  easy  I'"  she  quoted 
gently. 
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[STOPPED  in  London  long 
enough  to  call  upon  the 
American  Minister,  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing from  him  the  latest 
information  about  the 
attitude  of  European  powers  concerning  the 
United  States.  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Adams 
before.  The  appearance  of  the  little  bald- 
headed  gentleman  with  the  clean-cut  feat- 
ures and  blue  eyes,  to  whom  I  introduced 
myself  with  some  diffidence  as  a  colleague, 
reminded  me  strongly  of  the  portraits  I  had 
seen  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  his 
father.  What  I  had  read  of  the  habitual 
frigidity  of  the  demeanor  of  the  father  served 
me  to  interpret  rightly  the  manner  in  which 
the  son  received  me.  He  said  that  he  was 
very  glad  to  see  me,  in  a  tone  which,  no 
doubt,  was  intended  for  kindness.  It  was 
certainly  courteous.  But  there  was  a  lack 
of  warmth  and  a  stiffness  about  it,  which, 
as  I  afterwards  told  one  of  Mr.  Adams'  sons, 
to  his  great  amusement,  caused,  in  my  feeling, 
the  temperature  of  the  room  to  drop  several 
degrees.  Of  course,  Mr.  Adams  could  have 
no  reason  for  desiring  to  chill  me,  and  I 
concluded  that  this  prim  frigidity  was  purely 
temperamental  and  normal.  When  we  be- 
gan to  talk  about  public  business,  he  did, 
indeed,  not  exactly  "warm  up,"  but  he 
spoke  to  me  with  a  communicativeness 
which  touched  me  as  confidential  and 
therefore  complimentary.  He  told  me  very 
minutely  the  story  of  the  "precipitate" 
proclamation  of  neutrality  by  the  British 
Government  and  of  the  "unofficial"  recep- 
tion of  the  "Confederate  Commissioners," 
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and  described  to  me,  in  a  manner  which  be- 
trayed grave  apprehensions  on  his  part,  the 
unfriendly,  if  not  positively  hostile,  influ- 
ences he  had  to  contend  with, —  influences 
the  strength  of  which  depended  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  wide-spread  belief  that  the 
existence  of  slavery  was  not  involved  in  our 
home  struggle. 

Impressions  of  Charles  Francis   Adams 

I  left  Mr.  Adams  with  the  highest  im- 
pression of  his  patriotism,  of  the  clearness 
and  exactness  of  his  mind,  of  the  breadth 
of  his  knowledge,  and  his  efficiencies  as  a 
diplomat.  History  has  since  pronounced 
its  judgment  on  his  services.  He  was  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term  a  serious  and  sober 
man.  He  indeed  lacked  some  of  the  social 
qualities  which  it  may  be  desirable  that  a 
diplomat  should  possess.  Although  he  kept 
up  in  London  an  establishment  fitting  the 
dignity  of  his  position  as  the  representative 
of  a  great  republic  and  performed  his  social 
duties  with  punctilious  care,  he  was  not  a 
pleasing  after-dinner  speaker,  nor  a  shining 
figure  on  festive  occasions.  He  lacked  the 
gifts  of  personal  magnetism  or  sympathetic 
charm  that  would  draw  men  to  him.  Neither 
had  he  that  vivacity  of  mind  and  that  race 
combativeness  which  made  his  father,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  so  formidable  a  fighter. 
But  his  whole  mental  and  moral  being  com- 
manded so  high  a  respect  that  every  word 
he  uttered  had  extraordinary  weight,  and 
his  antagonists,  in  his  diplomatic  encounters, 
not  only  feared  the  reach  and  exactness  of 
his  knowledge  and  the  solidity  of  his  rea- 
soning, but  were  also  anxious  to  keep  his 
good  opinion  of  them.     He  would  not  trifle 
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with  anything,  and  nobody  would  trifle 
with  him.  His  watchfulness  was  incessant 
and  penetrating  without  becoming  offensive 
through  demonstrative  suspiciousness,  and 
his  remonstrances  commanded  the  most  seri- 
ous attention  without  being  couched  in  lan- 
guage of  boast  or  menace.  The  dignity  of 
his  country  was  well  embodied  in  his  own. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  fitter  man  could 
have  been  found  to  represent  this  Republic 
during  the  great  crisis  in  its  history,  near  a 
government  the  attitude  of  which  was  to 
us   of  such  vital  importance. 

In  Paris  I  saw  our  Minister,  Mr.  Dayton, 
whose  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
French  Emperor's  policy  with  regard  to  the 
United  States  was  still  more  disquieting. 
My  wife  wished  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  relatives 
at  Hamburg,  and  it  was  thought  best  that 
she  should  remain  there  with  our  children 
until  the  autumn,  when  the  summer  heat  at 
Madrid  would  be  over.  I  therefore  set  out 
for  Spain  alone. 

Arrival  at  Madrid 

At  Madrid  I  was  received  by  Mr.  Perry, 
the  secretary  of  legation,  a  gentleman  five 
years  older  than  1,  of  very  prepossessing 
appearance  and  pleasant  address.  My  arri- 
val relieved  him  of  considerable  anxiety. 
He  informed  me  that  Queen  Isabella  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving  Madrid  for  Santander, 
a  seaside  place,  and  that  if  I  had  not  arrived 
before  her  departure,  my  official  reception 
would  have  had  to  be  delayed  for  several 
weeks.  He  had  conferred  upon  this  matter 
with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Don 
Saturnino  Calderon  Collantes,  and  the  Queen 
had  consented  to  receive  me  at  the  royal 
palace  the  next  evening  at  half-past  nine 
o'clock.  Mr.  Perry  impressed  upon  me  that 
this  arrangement  was  to  be  accepted  by  me 
as  a  great  favor.  He  had  secured  quarters  for 
me  at  the  hotel  "  de  los  Embajadores."  After 
my  instalment  there  we  went  together  to  the 
office  of  the  American  Legation,  which  was 
situated  at  some  distance  in  the  Calle  de 
Alcala.  I  sat  down  to  compose  the  little 
speech  with  which  I  was  to  present  my 
"letter  of  credence,"  addressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Queen  of  Spain.  This  done,  I 
put  some  official  papers  which  I  had  brought 
with  me  into  the  desk  assigned  to  me.  Mr. 
Perry  then  took  me  to  the  foreign  office  for 
my  first  official  call,  and  then  to  the  hotel 
where  I  was  to  rest  while  he  communicated 
my  speech  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


On  the  way  to  the  hotel  Mr.  Perry  remarked 
something  about  the  official  dress  in  which 
we  were  to  appear  that  evening.  It  being 
at  that  time  still  the  rule  that  the  min- 
isters of  the  United  States  should  wear  a 
certain  uniform  at  foreign  courts,  —  a  richly 
embroidered  dress-coat  with  correspondingly 
ornamental  trousers,  a  cocked  hat,  and  a 
court-sword,  —  I  had  ordered  those  articles 
at  the  establishment  of  a  tailor  at  Paris  who 
seemed  to  have  the  custom  of  American 
diplomacy,  but  they  were  not  ready  when  I 
left  Paris  for  Madrid.  They  would  be  sent 
after  me  in  a  few  days.  I  could,  therefore, 
appear  before  the  Queen  only  in  an  ordinary 
gentleman's  evening  attire. 

Mr.  Perry  seemed  to  be  much  disturbed 
by  this  revelation.  He  did  not  know  how 
the  "Introductor  de  los  Embajadores,"  a 
high  court-official  who  had  to  supervise  the 
ceremonial  of  such  state  functions,  would 
like  it.  He  feared  that  there  would  be 
difficulty.  However,  he  would  lay  the  state 
of  things  before  that  dignitary  and  do  his 
best  to  arrange  matters.  An  hour  or  two 
later  Mr.  Perry  returned  with  the  report 
that  the  Introductor  de  los  Embajadores,  a 
very  solemn  and  punctilious  grandee,  had  at 
first  grown  pale  at  the  idea  of  a  foreign 
minister  being  received  in  plain  evening 
clothes  by  her  Majesty.  He  doubted  whether 
such  a  thing  had  ever  happened  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  whether 
it  was  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Spanish  throne.  Mr.  Perry  then  hurried  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  Introductor  de  lbs  Em- 
bajadores that  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion would  justify  a  departure  from  ever  so 
solemn  a  rule,  but  that  official  still  insisting 
that  he  would  not  permit  such  a  departure 
without  special  permission  from  her  Majesty, 
the  matter  was  hurriedly  submitted  by  the 
Minister  to  the  Queen,  who  graciously  con- 
sented. This  crisis  being  happily  passed,  I 
was  to  rest  in  peace  until  nine  in  the  evening, 
when  Mr.  Perry  was  to  call  for  me  with  a 
carriage  to  take  me  to  the  palace. 

Reception  by  Queen  Isabella  —  The 
Affair  of  the  Credentials 

At  the  appointed  hour  Mr.  Perry  arrived 
and  found  me  in  blameless  evening  attire, 
ready  for  action.  I  had  only  to  put  the 
"letter  of  credence,"  to  be  presented  to  the 
Queen,  in  my  pocket.  But  —  good  heavens  ! 
—  where  was  that  letter  of  credence  ?     Not 
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to  be  found!  Could  it  have  been  among  the 
papers  which  I  had  locked  up  in  my  desk  at 
the  office  of  the  Legation?  It  must  have 
been  so.  But  what  was  now  to  be  done  ? 
To  drive  to  the  Legation  and  from  there  to 
the  palace  was  impossible.  We  should  not 
have  arrived  at  the  palace  until  half  an  hour 
after  the  time  appointed  by  the  Queen.  That 
the  Queen  should  be  made  to  wait  for  a 
foreign  gentleman  in  plain  evening  clothes 
could  not  be  thought  of.  Only  a  bold  stroke 
could  save  the  situation;  and  such  a  stroke 
I  resolved  upon.  I  took  a  newspaper  and 
put  it  carefully  folded  into  a  large  envelop 
of  the  official  size,  which  I  inscribed  to  "  Dona 
Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain."  This  envelop  I 
would  hand  to  her  Majesty  at  the  ceremonial, 
and  I  asked  Mr.  Perry  to  have  a  short  aside 
with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  him  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, of  excusing  me  as  best  he  could,  and 
of  requesting  him  not  to  open  the  envelop 
in  her  Majesty's  presence  after  she  had 
handed  it  to  him.  The  real  letter  of  credence 
would  surely  be  presented  to  him  the  next 
morning.  Fortunately  Mr.  Perry,  who  had 
a  Spanish  wife  and  spoke  the  language  per- 
fectly, was  well  acquainted  with  Don  Sat- 
urnino,  and  so  we  hoped  that  this  new  crisis 
would  be  safely  passed,  too. 

Thus  armed  and  equipped  we  drove  to  the 
palace.  At  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase 
stood  two  halberdiers  in  gorgeous  medieval 
costume,  to  guard  the  passage  to  the  room  of 
state.  When  they  saw  me  in  plain  evening 
dress,  the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  throne 
must  have  occurred  to  them,  too,  for  they 
crossed  their  halberds  and  refused  to  let  us 
ascend.  Mr.  Perry  wore  the  uniform  of  a 
Secretary  of  Legation,  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
the  halberdiers,  who  looked  at  me  with 
evident  disapproval  and  suspicion.  Mr. 
Perry,  putting  on  a  proud  and  indignant 
mien  and  assuming  a  tone  of  command, 
called  upon  one  of  the  flunkies  who  stood 
on  the  stairs  instantly  to  run  up  and  report 
to  the  Introductor  de  los  Embajadores  the 
outrage  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Min- 
ister of  the  United  States.  The  Introductor 
came  rushing  down  with  an  expression  of 
consternation  on  his  face,  threw  apart  the 
crossed  halberds  with  his  own  hands,  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  Spanish  words  which 
obviously  were  meant  for  apologies,  and  we 
ascended  the  great  staircase  in  triumph. 

In  the  hall  of  state  we  found  Sir  John 
Crumpton    the  new  British  minister,  with 


his  staff,  who  was  also  to  present  his  creden- 
tials. As  he  had  called  at  the  foreign  office 
a  little  earlier  than  I,  he  was  entitled  to  pre- 
cedence. The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
was  also  on  hand;  and,  as  we  were  waiting 
for  the  Queen,  Mr.  Perry  had  time  to  com- 
municate to  him  in  a  few  hurried  words 
our  embarrassment  concerning  the  letter  of 
credence  and  the  expedient  I  had  resorted 
to.  The  Minister  looked  grave,  but  nodded. 
A  door  was  flung  open,  a  gorgeously  attired 
official  shouted  something  into  the  hall,  and 
the  Queen  appeared,  a  portly  dame  with  a  fat 
and  unhandsome  but  good-natured  looking 
face.  Sir  John  Crumpton  went  through  the 
ceremony,  and  as  I  looked  on  I  could  study 
his  performance  as  a  model  for  what  I  had 
to  do.  When  my  turn  came,  I  made  as 
good  a  bow  as  Sir  John  had  made,  delivered 
my  little  speech  in  English,  of  which  the 
Queen  did  not  understand  a  word,  and  pre- 
sented the  envelop  containing  a  newspaper 
to  the  Queen,  who  held  the  precious  object 
in  her  hand  while  she  delivered  a  little  speech 
in  Spanish  to  me,  of  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  ;  whereupon,  with  a  grand 
swing,  she  turned  the  envelop,  unopened, 
over  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
took  it,  bowing  profoundly.  While  he  did 
so,  I  caught  Don  Saturnino's  eye  and  saw  a 
knowing  smile  flitting  across  his  features. 
Then,  according  to  custom,  the  Queen  spoke 
to  me  conversationally  in  French,  expressing 
the  hope  that  I  was  well  and  would  be 
pleased  with  Spain,  and  I  said  something 
polite  in  response.  Then  another  bow,  and 
the  ceremony  was  over. 

The  King,  A  Pitiful  Figure 

But  1  was  told  that  I  was  to  present  my- 
self, also,  to  the  King,  Don  Francisco  de 
Assisi.  He  was,  in  fact,  only  the  "Prince 
Consort"  to  the  Queen,  but  had,  by  an 
arrangement  of  courtesy,  received  the  title 
of  "  King"  and  "his  Majesty,"  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage  to  the  Queen.  His  only 
political  function  consisted  in  presenting 
himself  to  the  world  as  the  official  father 
of  Isabella's  children.  The  affair  of  Isa- 
bella's marriage  had  in  the  early  40's  created 
great  excitement  in  Europe,  owing  to  the 
anxiety  of  some  powers,  lest  some  other 
power  gain  in  advantage  by  a  family  alliance 
with  the  Spanish  dynasty.  It  was  at  last 
thought  safest  that  Isabella  marry  a  Spanish 
Bourbon,  and  Don  Francisco  appeared  to 
be  the  onlv  available  candidate,  although 
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A  facsimile  of  a  cartoon  and  note  by  Thackeray,  made  by  him  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Schurzj  Presentation 
at  the  Spanish  Court,  reproduced  here  through  the  courtesy  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Brander  Matthews 


he  was  a  very  disagreeable  person  to  Isabella 
herself.  Thus  the  ill-sorted  couple  were 
united  in  wedlock  for  so-called  "state  rea- 


sons. 


The  "King"  was  not  present  in  the  great 
hall  where  the  foreign  ministers  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Queen,  and  I  was  conducted 
through  long  corridors  to  his  apartments. 
Suddenly  a  door  was  opened,  and  1  almost 


stumbled  over  a  very  little  man  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  a  small,  dimly-lighted 
room.  I  was  greatly  surprised,  on  being 
presented,  to  hear  this  little  person  addressed 
as  "his  Majesty,  the  King."  The  conversa- 
tion that  followed,  carried  on  in  French,  was 
simple  in  the  extreme.  The  King  spoke  in 
a  cracked  soprano  voice,  somewhat  like  the 
scream  of  a  voung  hen.     He  said   that   he 
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was  very  glad  to  see  me,  that  he  hoped 
my  long  journey  all  the  way  from  America 
to  Spain  had  been  a  pleasant  one,  and 
especially  that  I  had  not  been  very  seasick. 
Did  I  ever  get  very  seasick  ?  I  was  happy 
to  assure  his  Majesty  that  my  journey 
had  been  throughout  a  pleasant  one  and 
that  I  had  not  been  at  all  seasick,  and  that  I 
hoped  his  Majesty  was  in  good  health.  His 
Majesty  replied  that  he  was  entirely  well, 
but  he  thought  never  to  get  seasick  was  a 
rare  thing.  It  was  a  great  gift  of  nature, — 
a  very  valuable  gift  indeed.  After  this 
utterance,  our  theme  seemed  to  be  exhaust- 
ed, and  I  was  permitted  to  withdraw.  When 
thinking  over  the  events  of  the  day,  before 
falling  asleep,  my  introduction  into  diplo- 
matic life  in  Madrid  appeared  to  me  very 
much  like  an  act  in  an  opera  bouffe, —  a 
comical  prelude  to  serious  business. 

The  following  day  I  delivered  the  genuine 
letter  of  credence  to  Don  Saturnino  Calderon 
Collantes.     .     .     . 

Schuri  Argues  the  Northern  Cause 

It  was  my  business  to  place  the  situation 
of  my  country  in  the  most  favorable  light 
in  the  eyes  of  the  government  to  which  I 
was  accredited.  In  Spain  I  could,  of  course, 
not  appeal  to  any  anti-slavery  feeling,  be- 
cause at  that  time  slavery  still  existed  in 
the  Spanish  colonies.  But  as  the  friendship 
and  good-will  of  the  United  States  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  Spain  on 
account  of  the  proximity  to  our  shores  of 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
I  sought  to  impress  Don  Saturnino  with  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  resources  of  the 
North  to  those  of  the  South,  which  made  the 
eventual  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in- 
evitable, whereupon  the  Republic  would  be 
more  powerful  and  its  friendship  more 
important  to  its  neighbors  than  ever  before. 
Nor  did  I  forget  to  mention  that  the  desire 
to  annex  Cuba  existed  hardly  at  all  in  the 
North,  but  almost  exclusively  in  the  South, 
and  that  if,  by  a  wonder,  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy should  succeed  in  establishing  its 
independence,  it  would  certainly  strive  to 
strengthen  itself  territorially,  and  would  turn 
its  eyes  toward  Cuba  at  once.  Don  Saturnino 
recognized  this  as  probable,  although  he 
was  proudly  confident  that  Spain  would 
always  be  powerful  enough  to  hold  her 
own. 

But  as  to  the  superiority  of  our  North  to 
the  Southern  insurgents,  he  had  his  doubts. 


The  North  being  a  manufacturing  country 
and  the  South  an  agricultural  country,  the 
North  thus  depending  upon  the  South  for 
bread-stuffs  and  other  agricultural  products, 
he  could  not  see  how  the  North  could  carry 
on  a  war  against  the  South  for  any  length  of 
time  without  exposing  itself  to  great  dis- 
tress. Don  Saturnino  seemed  greatly  sur- 
prised when  I  explained  to  him  that  the 
North  was  by  no  means  an  exclusively 
manufacturing  country;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, agriculture  was  the  greatest  source  of 
Northern  wealth;  that  instead  of  the  North 
depending  upon  the  South  for  breadstuffs, 
the  South  depended  in  a  large  measure  upon 
the  North;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  North 
exported  a  considerable  quantity  of  bread- 
stuffs  to  European  countries,  and  even  to 
the  Spanish  colonies  that  needed  them. 
This  seemed  to  be  to  Don  Saturnino  an 
entirely  new  view  of  the  case,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  evident  surprise  by  an  occasional 
ejaculation  of  "Ah!  ah!" 

Whether  I  convinced  him  or  not,  I  did 
not  know,  but  he  assured  me  that  it  was  the 
settled  policy  of  his  government  to  maintain 
the  strictest  neutrality  between  the  two 
belligerent  parties,  and  that  this  policy 
would  be  adhered  to  in  absolute  good  faith. 
To  impress  me,  I  suppose,  with  the  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  such  a  power  as  Spain, 
Don  Saturnino  told  me  much  of  the  suc- 
cesses recently  achieved  by  Spain  over  the 
Moors  in  Africa,  of  the  great  victory  at 
Tetuan,  and  of  the  old  and  new  glories  of 
Spanish  arms;  and  he  actually  stated  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  as  a  universally  known 
fact,  about  which  there  could  be  no  reason- 
able dispute,  that  Spain  was  not  only  the 
most  civilized,  but  also  the  most  powerful 
country  in  Europe.  In  saying  this  with  a 
face  that  could  not  have  been  more  serious, 
he  was,  no  doubt,  perfectly  sincere. 

A  veritable  treasure  I  found  in  my  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  Mr.  Horatio  I.  Perry.  He 
was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard,  and  a  remarkably  handsome 
man.  He  had  come  to  Spain  in  1849  as 
Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  under 
the  administration  of  President  Taylor, 
married  a  Spanish  lady,  Dona  Carolina 
Coronado,  and,  after  having  ceased  to  be 
connected  with  the  diplomatic  service,  re- 
mained in  Spain  on  account  of  his  wife,  who 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  migrate  to 
the  far-away  United  States.     I  have  reason 
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for  believing  that  although  his  social  posi- 
tion in  Madrid  was  very  agreeable,  he  never 
ceased  to  pine  for  his  native  land,  and  when 
the  news  of  the  great  conflict  in  America 
came,  he  eagerly  longed  for  an  opportunity 
to  make  himself  useful  in  the  service  of  his 
Government.  It  was  sometimes  pathetic  to 
observe  how  the  yearning  created  by  his 
long  involuntary  separation  from  his  country 
inflamed  his  desire  to  serve  it  in  its  hour  of 
peril.  Not  many  years  later  it  was  Mr. 
Perry's  sad  fate  to  die  in  Spain  without 
having  seen  his  native  country  again, —  one 
of  the  truest  and  most  enthusiastic  of  Am- 
ericans sleeping  in  foreign  soil. 

The  Perry  family  had  rented  a  house  and 
garden  in  the  outskirts  of  Madrid,  called 
"  La  Quinta,"  "  the  country  house,"  because 
it  was  the  only  place  of  the  kind  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  capital  city.  The 
quaint  old  house,  which  had  belonged  to  the 


famous  Queen  Christina  and  had  been  oc- 
casionally inhabited  by  her,  was  large  be- 
yond the  needs  of  the  Perrys,  and  pleased 
me  so  much  that  I  took  a  suitable  part  of 
it,  containing  a  spacious  salon  with  ante- 
chamber, dining-room,  library,  and  several 
bed-chambers,  off  their  hands,  to  establish 
there  my  own  quarters. 

For  a  little  while  1  tried  to  keep  house  for 
myself  in  my  part  of  the  Quinta.  I  had 
my  majordomo  and  other  servants  in  cus- 
tomary style.  But  soon  I  discovered  that 
I  was  being  robbed  most  mercilessly.  I 
had  not  only  to  pay  incredible  prices  for 
everything  that  was  bought  for  me,  but  also 
my  small  belongings,  such  as  shirts,  neckties, 
handkerchiefs,  and  similar  things  disappeared 
with  amazing  rapidity.  It  was  a  great  relief 
to  me  when  the  Perrys  offered  to  take  charge 
of  my  domestic  affairs,  and  the  arrangement 
worked  well  beyond  my  anticipation. 
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M».  Pumcii.  '■  NOW  THEN'    WHICH    END    WILL   YOU    HAVE,    JONATHAN? 


A  number   of   cartoons,  similar   in   idea   to  the   above,  were   reproduced   in  "Punch"    during  the 
early  stages  of  the  Civil  War.     They  were  occasioned  by  the  Trent  Affair 


. 


Friendly  Attitude  of  Count  Galen,   the 
Prussian  Minister 

The  social  intercourse  which  my  diplo- 
matic position  opened  to  me  was  agreeable 
but  not  extraordinarily  interesting.  Most 
of  my  colleagues  were  serious  and  well-in- 
formed men, —  not,  indeed,  statesmen  of  the 
highest  order,  but  attentive  observers  and 
good  reasoners,  from  whom  one  could  learn 
something.  The  minister  with  whom  my  re- 
lations became  most  agreeable  was  Count 
Galen,  remarkable  to  tell, —  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Prussian  Government,  which  only 
a  few  years  before  had  prosecuted  me  as  a  re- 
volutionary offender,  a  state  criminal.  Count 
Galen,  a  Westphalian,  was  a  kinsman  of  the 
Count  Wolf-Metternich,  whose  tenant  my 
grandfather  had  been,  and  in  whose  castle 
1  was  born.  Count  Galen  had,  as  a  young 
man,  been  a  visitor  in  the  Gracht,  the  "  Burg" 
of  Liblar,  and  he  remembered  very  well  my 
grandfather,  the  "  Burghalfen."  That  I,  the 
grandson  of  that  "  Burghalfen,"  should  now 
turn  up  at  the  Spanish  court  as  the  diplo- 
matic colleague  of  Count  Wolf-Metternich's 
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kinsman,  seemed  to  us  a  fantastic,  but  also 
a  propitious,  whim  of  fortune,  and  our 
common  memories  of  the  "Burg"  at  Liblar 
and  its  inhabitants  formed  the  subject  of 
many  a  pleasant  talk.  Count  Galen  took  a 
lively  interest  in  American  affairs,  and  from 
his  utterances  I  could  form  an  intelligent 
conclusion  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Prussian  Government  with  regard 
to  our  internal  conflict.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  Prussian  nobility,  as  well  as 
many  officers  of  the  army,  hating  democracy 
and  wishing  that  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  greatest  and  most  attractive 
example  of  democracy,  should  fail,  and  also 
believing  that  our  slave-holders  as  a  class 
corresponded  most  nearly  with  the  aristocra- 
cy in  European  countries,  instinctively  sym- 
pathized with  the  insurgent  Southern  Con- 
federacy. But  all  the  rest  of  the  Prussian 
people,  that  is,  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  them,  comprising  the  most  intelligent, 
active,  and  progressive  elements,  were  de- 
cidedly and  vigorously  in  sympathy  with 
the  North  and  the  Union.  Moreover,  the 
traditional  policy  of  Prussia  was  to  cultivate 
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the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States.  The  Government  and  the  people  at 
large  were  thus  united  in  this  sentiment. 
The  attitude  of  the  Prussian  Government 
was,  therefore,  not  only  one  of  neutrality, 
but  one  of  distinctly  amicable,  well-wishing 
neutrality.  And  this  friendly  feeling  Count 
Galen  seemed  heartily  to  share.     .     .     . 

The  Queen's  Pilgrimage  to  the  Escorial 
According  to  custom,  the  diplomatic  corps 
followed  the  court  to  the  Queen's  summer 
residence,  La  Granja,  at  San  Ildelonso,  and 
thence  to  the  Escorial,  where  the  Queen  was 
to  stop  a  few  days  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the   tombs   of    her   ancestors   and   "doing 
penance."  Of  the  "opera  bouffe"  part  of  my 
diplomatic  life  in  Spain,  those  days  formed 
the  climax.     Here  was  the  Escorial  palace, 
looking  like  a  huge  penitentiary,  in  somber 
gray  stone,  surmounted  by  a  majestic  church 
cupola, —  the   whole   edifice   breathing   the 
atmosphere    of    the    gloomy    and    terrible 
Philip  11.,  the   devout   and   bloody  execu- 
tioner of  the  Inquisition.     In  it  was  a  little 
balcony,    overlooking    the    interior   of    the 
church,  itself  looking  like  a  dungeon-cell, 
in  which  Philip   used   to   sit  hearing  mass. 
And  deep  down,  surrounded  by  high   and 
dark  stone  walls  like  an  airshaft,  was  a  little 
courtyard,   damp  and  chill,  into  which  no 
sunbeam   could  ever  penetrate,   but  which 
was   said    to    have    been   Philip's  favorite 
place  for  "taking  a  walk,"  like  a  bear  or  a 
tiger  in  a  pit.     And  then  the  crypt  with  the 
tombs  of    Philip   and   the    other    Spanish 
royalties.     And  there  "doing  penance"   in 
these   surroundings   was   the   gay   Isabella, 
the  dissoluteness  of  whose  life  was  so  univer- 
sally admitted  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been    accepted   history.     But   the   circum- 
stances under  which  the  gay  Isabella  was 
then    "doing    penance"    were    more    than 
ordinarily  peculiar.     There  was  a  story  run- 
ning from  mouth  to  mouth,  which  nobody 
contradicted,  and  which,   as  far  as   I   was 
aware,   "everybody"   believed.     It  was   to 
this  effect :—  that  right  then  and  there,  while 
doing  penance,  Queen  Isabella  had  experi- 
enced a  change  of  heart,— that  is,  not  that 
she  had  turned  to   sackcloth  and   ashes  in 
repenting    of   her   sins,   but    that    she    had 
changed  her  heart  from  her  old  lover  to  a 
new  one.     Her  recognized  favorite  for  some 
time  had  been  Don  Juan  Tenorio,  her  pri- 
vate secretary.      Desiring  to  rid  herself  of 
him,  Queen  Isabella  offered  him  the  embassy 


to  the  Papal  Court  at  Rome.  But  Don 
Juan,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  was  really 
attached  to  the  Queen  with  a  sentimental 
affection  and  that  he  was  now  consumed  by 
jealousy,  declined  the  offer  and  simply  re- 
tired to  some  solitude  in  which  to  nurse  the 
agonies  of  jilted  love. 

Whether  the  story  of  the  burlesque  enacted 
at  the  Escorial  ever  got  into  the  newspapers 
or  otherwise  became  known  to  the  great 
public  in  Spain,  I  cannot  say.      But  although 
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that  Spanish  public  was  not  unaccustomed 
to  court  scandals,  Isabella  managed  to  sink 
so  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  best  part  of 
the  Spanish  people,  that  when  some  years 
later  she  was  swept  from  the  throne,  the 
absolute  lack  of  respect  for  her  no  doubt 
made  the  work  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment against  her  very  much  easier  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  While  I  am 
writing  this,  Isabella  is  said  still  to  enjoy  in 
Paris  the  life  of  a  Queen  in  exile.  Poor 
"King"  Don  Francisco,  who  in  Madrid 
hung  about  the  Court  somewhat  like  a 
charity  boarder  with  a  title,   has  recently 
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quiet    death     without    leaving    a 


Embarrassment  After  Bull  Run 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  gloom  cast 
upon  our  legation  by  the  news  of  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Bull  Run.  I  could  not  see 
a  Spaniard  smile  without  suspecting  that  he 
was  laughing  at  our  rout.  I  noticed  that  my 
colleagues  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  who  would 
have  more  or  less  freely,  and  perhaps  even 
sympathetically,  talked  with  me  about  an 
ordinary  national  misfortune,  refrained  from 
mentioning  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  in  my 
presence,  as  people  will  refrain  from  men- 
tioning a  family  disgrace  in  the  presence  of 
the  husband  or  father  concerned.  The  only 
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one  who  visited  me  and  made  inquiries  about 
the  event  in  a  tone  of  a  frank  and  sympathe- 
tic friend  was  the  Prussian  Minister,  Count 
Galen.  I  could  not  tell  him  more  than  he 
already  knew  from  the  public  prints,  except 
that  I  was  confident  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  people  would  rise  with  undaunted 
determination  to  the  duty  of  the  hour,  and 
thus  repair  the  disaster. 

The  agitation  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  proceeded  rather  more 
vigorously  than  before;  and  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable to  predict  that  such  a  recognition 
would  soon  be  followed  by  a  concerted  effort 
of  foreign  powers  to  break  up  our  blockade 
of  the  Southern  ports  and  by  other  acts 
of    interference    highly   dangerous    to    the 
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Union  cause.  There  was,  indeed,  no  reason 
to  fear  that  Spain  would,  of  her  own  initia- 
tive, launch  out  in  such  a  policy.  She  was 
restrained,  not,  perhaps,  by  any  love  for 
the  United  States,  but  by  her  weakness  in 
point  of  military  and  naval  resources  and 
by  the  exposed  situation  of  her  colonial 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  She  had, 
at  that  period,  more  to  fear  from  the  ag- 
gressiveness and  land  greed  of  an  indepen- 
dent slave-holding  Confederacy,  than  from  a 
Union  in  which  the  slave-holding  element 
was  held  in  check  by  more  potent  influences. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  manifest  interest  of 
Spain  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the 
Union;  and  when  the  Spanish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  assured  me  of  the  friendly 
sentiments  of  his  Government,  he  was,  no 
doubt,  sincere.  It  would  have  required  a 
very  strong  impulse  from  France  and  Eng- 
land to  push  Spain  into  a  change  of  her  atti- 
tude. The  important  question,  therefore, 
was  what  France  and  England  would  do. 

Hostile  Influences  in  England  and  France 

As  I  could  gather  from  the  newspapers,  as 
well  as  from  my  correspondence,  there  were 
several  influences  pressing  for  action  un- 
favorable to  our  cause:  —  the  anti-democratic 
element,  naturally  sympathizing  with  any- 
thing that  promised  to  demonstrate  the 
failure  of  the  great  democratic  experiment 
in  the  New  World;  business  interests  in 
France  and  England,  depending  upon  the 
regular  supply  of  raw  cotton,  which  was 
interrupted  by  our  blockade  of  the  Southern 
ports;  the  displeasure  created  by  our  new 
tariff  on  imports,  the  so-called  Morrill 
Tariff,  which  disturbed  the  commerce  be- 
tween European  countries  and  the  United 
States,  while  the  Confederate  Government 
was  profuse  in  its  free-trade  professions ; 
and  finally  the  wide-spread  belief  that  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Union  was  an  established 
and  irreversible  fact,  and  that  the  task  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  as- 
sumed, of  subjugating  so  large  an  extent  of 
country,  defended  by  a  united  and  warlike 
population,  was  a  hopeless  undertaking,  in- 
volving absolutely  useless  shedding  of  blood 
and  destruction  of  property.  !t  was  even 
thought  that  it  would  be  rendering  a  service 
to  humanity  to  stop  such  a  war,  which  was 
denounced  as  almost  criminal  because  of  its 
evident  futility.  Views  not  unlike  these  were 
entertained  and  expressed  even  by  such  a 
Liberal  as  Gladstone. 


In  France,  the  decision  as  to  the  action  of 
the  Government  depended  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  view  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon 
took  of  his  personal  or  dynastic  advantage. 
His  sympathies  were  instinctively  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  He  harbored  in  his 
mind  vague  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  the 
execution  of  which  would  have  been  much 
facilitated  by  the  dismemberment  of  the 
United  States.  He  would,  therefore,  have 
been  glad  to  break  our  blockade  of  the  South- 
ern ports  and  even  to  interfere  directly  in 
our  struggle  in  favor  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, could  he  have  done  so  without 
running  against  a  strong  public  opinion  in 
his  own  country,  and  also  without  the  risk  of 
entangling  himself  single-handed  in  a  con- 
flict of  such  magnitude  that  it  might 
compromise  the  position  of  France  among  the 
powers  of  Europe.  For  this  reason  he  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  enterprise.  He  sought  that 
cooperation  with  great  solicitude.  With 
England,    therefore,    the   decision    rested. 

In  England,  the  Government  depended 
upon  public  opinion  in  a  far  greater  measure 
than  in  France.  If  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land distinctly  demanded  the  recognition  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  and  active  inter- 
ference in  its  behalf,  those  things  would 
certainly  come.  If  public  opinion  distinctly 
forbade  them,  they  would  certainly  not 
come. 

The  question  now  was,  What  arguments 
could  be  brought  forth  in  our  favor  to  over- 
come those  that  were  so  assiduously  and  so 
effectively  marshaled  against  it  ?  The  an- 
swer to  that  question,  as  I  conceived  it, 
was  simply  that  we  should  tell  the  world 
the  plain  truth  about  the  real  nature  of  our 
struggle,  and  upon  that  statement  appeal  to 
the  moral  sense  and  the  enlightened  judg- 
ment of  civilized  mankind. 

In  this  respect  the  attitude  of  our  Govern- 
ment appeared  unhappily  ambiguous.  The 
home  situation  was  prolific  of  complicated 
embarrassments.  Although  every  clear- 
minded  person  recognized  that  the  war  was 
bound  to  result  ultimately  in  the  total  de- 
struction of  slavery,  the  spirit  of  abundant 
caution  in  the  Administration  insisted  upon 
keeping  the  anti-slavery  tendency  of  the 
conflict  in  the  background  in  order  to  spare 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  Union  men  in  the 
border  states  and  of  the  war  Democrats  who 
would  protest  against  the  "war  for  the 
Union"   being    turned    into   an   "abolition 
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war."  But  whether  that  caution  was  de- 
manded or  even  justified  by  the  home  situa- 
tion, certain  it  is  that  it  grievously  impaired 
the  moral  strength  which  our  cause  would 
otherwise  naturally  have  had  in  the  world 
abroad.  Hardly  anything  would  in  this 
respect  have  been  more  important  than  the 
official  interpretation  of  the  national  aspira- 
tions, given  by  our  Secretary  of  State,  who 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  speaking  for 
us  to  the  outside  world. 
652 


Seward's   Plan   of  "War  Against   the 
World  " 

In  fact,  the  operations  of  Seward's  mind 
at  this  period  may  be  ranked  among  the 
most  curious  puzzles  of  history.  Having 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  radical 
anti-slavery  men  before  Lincoln's  election, 
he  became,  after  tha+  event,  apparently 
at  least,  one  of  the  most  timid.  As  ap- 
pears from  his  private  correspondence,  since 
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published,  he  regarded  himself  as  appointed 
by  Providence,  as  well  as  by  the  tacit  consent 
of  both  political  parties,  to  "compose"  the 
trouble  created  by  the  secession  movement. 
He  seemed  to  believe  that  this  composition 
could  be  effected  by  mutual  concessions, 
by  compromise  with  regard  to  slavery. 
But  when  the  question,  What  concession^ 
would  he  offer?  arose,  it  turned  out  that 
he  could  offer  only  the  advice  to  let  the 
slavery  question  alone,  and  to  think  and 
talk  of  something  else.  He  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  anti-slavery  men  by  as- 
suming the  attitude  of  a  compromiser,  and 
the  displeasure  of  the  real  compromisers 
by  having  no  substantial  compromise  to 
offer.  What  he  had  in  his  mind,  as  subse- 
quently revealed  by  Nicolay  and  Hay's  ac- 
count of  his  memorandum  of  April  1st,  was 
a  plan  to  pull  the  seceders  back  into  the 
Union, —  a  plan  sc  amazing  in  its  fatuity, 
that  nobody  would  believe  its  conception 
possible,  were  it  not  on  undeniable  record. 

In  that  paper,  addressed  by  Seward  to 
President  Lincoln,  he  proposed  that  the 
slavery  question  be  put  out  of  sight,  and 
that  categorical  inquiries  be  thrust  at  France, 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Spain,  such  as 
ordinarily  are  followed  by  a  declaration  of 
war, —  his  idea  being  that  conflicts  with 
foreign  powers  would  serve  to  excite  an 
enthusiastic  national  outburst  of  an  Am- 
erica-against-the-world  furor,  in  the  South 
as  well  as  the  North,  sufficiently  strong  to 
make  the  Southern  people  forget  their  quar- 
rel with  the  North  and  to  range  them  and 
the  Northern  brethren  side  by  side  in  a 
common  fight  against  the  foreigner.  And 
this  at  the  moment  when  nothing  would 
have  delighted  the  Southern  Secessionists 
more  than  to  see  the  Union  entangled  in  a 
conflict  with  a  strong  foreign  power,  which 
foreign  power  would  then  have  been  the 
natural  ally  of  the  Confederacy.  How  any 
one  could  hope  that  under  such  circum- 
stances an  actual  conflict  between  those 
powers  and  the  United  States,  the  very  thing 
our  Secessionists  ardently  desired,  would 
reunite  the  South  and  the  North  in  a  com- 
mon national  enthusiasm,  passes  under- 
standing. 

When  Lincoln  had  buried  in  discreet  and 
generous  silence  Seward's  policy  of  war 
against  the  world,  Seward  contented  him- 
self with  making  foreign  governments  under- 
stand that  they  could  not  recognize  the 
Southern   Confederacy   as   an    independent 


nation  without  incurring  the  active  resent- 
ment of  the  United  States.  He  did  this 
in  language  which  was  always  earnest  and 
eloquent,  and  sometimes  even  rose  to  ora- 
torical fervor.  This  was  well  as  far  as  it 
went,  and  no  doubt  had  the  effect  of  con- 
vincing the  French  Emperor  and  the  leading 
statesmen  of  Great  Britain  that  they  could 
not  defy  the  United  States  without  running 
the  risk  of  complications  which  might  be- 
come very  serious  to  them  for  the  time  being, 
however  disastrous  they  would  be  in  the  end 
to  us.  He  probably  deterred  the  French 
Emperor  from  taking  any  offensive  steps 
without  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
Great  Britain.  But  the  greatness  of  the 
risk  to  them  involved  in  such  complications 
would  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  hold  the  field  against  European 
enemies  and  against  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy at  the  same  time,  and  this  ability 
would  in  its  turn  depend  upon  the  fortunes 
of  war  in  our  civil  conflict.  Unless  we  gained 
advantages  in  that  conflict  great  enough 
to  give  us  a  decided  superiority  in  our  own 
country,  Seward's  bold  words,  sometimes 
bordering  upon  actual  menace,  would  lose 
their  impressive  force  and  finally  sound  only 
like  hollow  thunder.  And  there  was  the 
danger  —  a  danger  which  was  visibly  in- 
creasing after  our  defeat  at  Bull  Run  and 
several  other  mishaps  on  the  field  of  military 
operations  soon  following.  It  may  have 
been  ever  so  true  that,  as  Seward  said,  the 
people  of  the  North  would  not  have  given 
up  their  cause,  even  if  foreign  powers  had 
intervened  in  favor  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. But  it  must  have  been  clear  to 
every  sober  mind,  that  against  the  combin- 
ation of  European  powers  and  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  the  chances  of  the  Union 
would  have  been  desperate  almost  to  hope- 
lessness. 

Schui'i'  Impressive  Warning 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  communicate  to  my  Govern- 
ment the  result  of  my  inquiries  and  my 
reflections  thereon,  and  as  the  despatch  1 
wrote  has  been  noticed  in  historical  works 
as  "  the  first  impressive  warning  of  this 
danger,"  I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting 
here  the  principal  part  of  it  : 

It  is  my  conviction,  and  I  consider  it  a  duty  to 
communicate  it  to  you,  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  liberal  masses  in  Europe  are  not  as  uncon- 
ditionally in  our  favor  as  might  be  desired,  and 
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that  unless  the  war  ends  soon,  or  something  be 
done  to  give  our  cause  a  stronger  foothold  in  the 
popular  heart,  they  will,  in  the  end,  not  be  de- 
cided and  powerful  enough  to  control  the  actions 
of  those  governments  whose  good-will  or  neutrality 
is  to  us  of  the  greatest  importance.  When  the 
struggle  about  the  slavery  question  in  the  United 
States  assumed  the  form  of  an  armed  conflict,  it 
was  generally  supposed  in  Europe  that  the  de- 
struction of  slavery  was  to  be  the  avowed  object 
of  the  policy  of  the  government,  and  that  the 
war  would,  in  fact,  be  nothing  less  than  a  grand 
uprising  of  the  popular  conscience  in  favor  of  a 
great  humanitarian  principle.  If  this  opinion  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  the 
attitude  of  Europe,  as  determined  by  popular 
sentiment,  could  not  have  been  doubtful  a  single 
moment.  But  it  was  remarked,  not  without  a 
feeling  of  surprise  and  disappointment,  that  the 
federal  government,  in  its  public  declaration, 
cautiously  avoided  the  mentioning  of  the  slavery 
question  as  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  conflict; 
that  its  acts,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  at  least, 
were  marked  by  a  strikingly  scrupulous  respect 
for  the  sanctity  of  slave  property;  and  that  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  an  institution  so  hateful  to 
European  minds  was  most  emphatically  denied 
to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  war.  I  do  not  mean 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  government  under 
circumstances  so  difficult  and  perplexing,  but  I 
am  bearing  witness  to  the  effect  its  attitude  pro- 
duced upon  public  opinion  in  Europe.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  make  Europeans  understand, 
not  only  why  the  free  and  prosperous  North 
should  fight  morally  for  the  privilege  of  being 
reassociated  with  the  imperious  and  troublesome 
slave  States,  but  also  why  the  principle,  by  virtue 
of  which  a  population,  sufficiently  strong  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  an  independent 
national  existence,  possesses  the  right  to  have  a 
government  and  institutions  of  its  own  choice, 
should  not  be  recognized  in  monarchical  Europe. 
I  have  had  to  discuss  this  point  with  men  whose 
sympathies  were  most  sincerely  on  our  side,  and 
all  my  constitutional  arguments  failed  to  convince 
them  that  such  a  right  can  be  consistently  denied, 
unless  our  cause  was  based  upon  principles  of  a 
higher  nature.  I  know  that  journalists,  who,  in 
their  papers,  work  for  us  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
are  secretly  troubled  with  serious  scruples  on  that 
point.  The  agents  of  the  South,  whose  footprints 
are  frequently  visible  in  the  public  press,  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  state  of  things  with  great 
adroitness.  While  they  carefully  abstain  from 
alluding  to  the  rights  of  slavery,  they  speak  of 
free  trade  and  cotton  to  the  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer,  and  of  the  right  of  self-government 
to  the  liberal.  They  keep  it  well  before  the  people 
that  the  same  means  of  repression  which  are  of 
so  beneficial  a  memory  to  most  European  nations, 
—  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
arbitrary  imprisonments,  the  confiscation  of 
newspapers,  the  use  of  armed  force, —  are  not 
found  necessary  to  prop  the  federal  government; 
and  that  the  latter,  in  its  effort  to  crush  the  in- 
dependent spirit  of  eight  millions  of  people,  is, 
with  rapid  strides,  approaching  the  line  which 
separates  democratic  government  from  the  at- 
tributes of  an  arbitrary  despotism.  The  incidents 
of  war,  so  unfavorable  to  our  arms,  could  not  fail 


to  give  weight  and  color  to  these  representations. 
And  if  opinions  like  these  could  gain 
ground  among  our  natural  friends,  what  have  we 
to  expect  of  those  who  secretly  desire  a  permanent 
disruption  of  the   Union?     .  .      And  what 

will  the  federal  government  have  to  oppose  to 
this  plausible  reasoning?  A  rupture  of  relations, 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  more  disagreeable  to 
us  than  to  them  ?  Fleets  and  armies,  which  so 
far  have  been  hardly"  able  to  close  some  Southern 
"ports  and  to  protect  the  President  from  capture  in 
his  capital  ?  The  resentment  of  the  American 
people,  which  has  ceased  to  be  formidable  ?  There 
are,  in  my  opinion,  but  two  ways  in  which  the 
overwhelming  perplexities  can  be  averted  which 
a  rupture  with  foreign  powers,  added  to  our 
troubles  at  home,  would  inevitably  bring  upon  us. 
The  one  consists  in  great  and  decisive  military 
success  speedily  accomplished;  and  the  other  in 
such  measures  and  manifestations  on  the  part  of 
the  government  as  will  place  the  war  against  the 
rebellious  slave  States  upon  a  higher  moral  basis, 
and  therefore  give  us  the  control  of  public  opinion 
in  Europe.      .  .      It  is  my  profound  convic- 

tion that  as  soon  as  the  war  becomes  distinctly 
one  for  and  against  slavery,  public  opinion  will  be 
so  strongly,  so  overwhelmingly  in  our  favor,  that, 
in  spite  of  commercial  interests  or  secret  .spites, 
no  European  government  will  dare  to  place  itself, 
by  declaration  or  act,  upon  the  side  of  an 
universally  condemned  institution.  Our  enemies 
know  that  well,  and  we  may  learn  from  them. 
While  their  agents  carefully  conceal  from  the  eyes 
of  Europeans  their  only  weak  point,  their  attach- 
ment to  slavery,  ought  we  to  aid  them  in  hiding 
with  equal  care  our  only  strong  point,  our  op- 
position to  slavery  ?  While  they,  well  knowing 
how  repugnant  slavery  is  to  the  European  way  of 
feeling,  do  all  to  make  Europeans  forget  that  they 
fight  for  it,  ought  we,  who  are  equally  well  ac- 
quainted with  European  sentiment,  to  abstain 
from  making  Europeans  remember  that  we  fight 
against  it?  In  not  availing  ourselves  of  our  ad- 
vantages, we  relieve  the  enemy  of  the  odium 
attached  to  his  cause.  1 1  is,  therefore,  my  opinion 
that  every  step  done  by  the  government  toward 
the  abolition  of  slavery  is,  as  to  our  standing  in 
Europe,  equal  to  a  victory  in  the  field.     .     .     . 

The  fundamental  idea  of  my  despatch  was, 
not  that  an  anti-slavery  demonstration  in  the 
conduct  of  our  Government  would  convert 
our  enemies  in  Europe,  but  that  it  would 
start  a  current  of  public  opinion  in  our 
favor  strong  enough  to  balk  their  schemes, 
especially  in  England.  And  if  it  did  this 
in  England,  the  matter  was  decided,  for  the 
French  Emperor  would  not  venture  upon 
the  risky  task  of  actively  interfering  with 
our  home  concerns  without  Great  Britain's 
consent  and  support.  Subsequent  events 
have  proved  this  expectation  to  have  been 
well  founded. 

The  anxiously  awaited  answer  of  Mr. 
Seward  to  my  despatch  was  characteristic 
of   his   command   of   vague   and   sonorous 
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language  when  he  wished  to  talk  around 
the  subject  instead  of  directly  at  and 
upon  it. 

He  wrote  that  he  could  well  conceive  that 
if  slavery  were  made  the  paramount  issue, 
the  Government  would  win  more  friends 
abroad,  "in  the  first  emergency."  But  on 
the  other  hand  it  was  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  foreign  sympathy  never  created  a  state, 
and  that  love  of  national  life  must  be  the 
most  energetic  principle  to  preserve  a  nation. 
For  his  own  part,  Seward  said,  he  thought 
that  there  was  no  nation  on  earth  which 
would  not  be  the  worse  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  American  Union,  and  that  if  that 
consideration  should  not  prove  sufficient  to 
prevent  unjust  intervention,  then  the  inter- 
vention must  come  "as  a  natural  incident 
in  our  domestic  strife,"  and  he  himself  en- 
tertained, "no  fears  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  maintain  ourselves  against  all  who 
shall  combine  against  us."     .     .     . 

I  thought  I  detected  in  the  letter  a  symp- 
tom of  that  sort  of  petulance  which  is  so  apt 
to  warp  a  man's  judgment.  1  apprehended 
that  if  Mr.  Seward  had  shown  that  letter  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  before  sending  it  off,  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  not  have  permitted  its  expressions 
to  pass  in  the  form  in  which  they  stood.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Seward  might  even 
have  failed  to  submit  my  despatch  of  Sep- 
tember 14th,  which  went  so  straight  against 
his  policy,  to  Mr.  Lincoln  at  all.  I  consulted 
Mr.  Perry  upon  that  point,  and  he  was 
troubled  by  the  same  doubt.  I  concluded 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  lay  the  contents  of 
that  despatch,  with  such  enlargements  as  the 
progress  of  events  might  suggest,  before  Mr. 
Lincoln  personally. 

1  therefore  addressed  to  him  a  letter  in 
which  I  said  that  the  main  object  for  which 
1  had  been  sent  to  Madrid,  namely,  to  secure 
the  friendliest  possible  relations  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  had  been  ac- 
complished; that,  so  far  as  1  could  see,  no 
question  was  likely  to  arise  that  might  make 
the  uninterrupted  presence  of  a  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  first  rank  indispensable;  that 
I  was  troubled  by  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
general  drift  of  our  affairs;  that  to  have 
these  doubts  solved,  I  urgently  wished  to 
return  to  the  United  States;  and  that  to 
this  end  I  asked  him  for  a  leave  of  absence 
from  my  post,  or  if  this  could,  for  any  rea- 
son, not  be  granted,  for  the  acceptance  of 
my  resignation. 

As  a  matter  of  loyalty  to  my  immediate 


chief,  I  sent  this  letter  to  Mr.  Seward,  with 
the  request  that  he  present  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Across  the  Prussian  Frontier 

I  could  not  repress  a  shout  of  joy  when  at 
last  an  answer  came  from  the  President  and 
the  State  Department,  granting  my  request 
for  leave  of  absence.  My  preparations  for 
departure  were  soon  made.  My  family 
being  at  Hamburg,  I  wished  to  join  them 
there  and  to  take  them  with  me  on  a  Ham- 
burg steamer  to  America.  To  this  end  I 
had  to  cross  Prussian  territory.  I  called 
upon  Count  Galen,  the  Prussian  Minister, 
to  acquaint  him  with  my  desire  to  join  my 
family  at  Hamburg,  and  to  ask  him  whether 
he  thought  1  could  pass  through  Prussian 
territory  without  being  noticed.  He  had 
no  doubt  of  it,  but  to  satisfy  me  he  would 
inquire  of  his  Government.  The  answer 
came  promptly  that  instructions  would  at 
once  be  given  to  the  officers  concerned  to 
extend  to  me  every  accommodation  I  might 
desire  on  my  way.  1  so  arranged  my  jour- 
ney as  to  cross  the  Prussian  frontier  after 
dark,  to  pass  over  the  Rhine  at  Cologne 
during  the  night,  and  to  reach  Hamburg  the 
next  forenoon.  When  I  touched  the  Prus- 
sian frontier,  a  customs  officer  above  the 
lower  grade  presented  himself  to  me,  ordered 
my  luggage  to  pass  unexamined,  and  asked 
for  my  wishes.  My  fellow  travelers  seemed 
surprised  at  the  official  attention  I  received 
and  were  evidently  anxious  to  know  what 
distinguished  person  it  was  they  had  the 
honor  to  travel  with.  1  did  not  gratify  their 
curiosity.  Thus  my  reappearance  in  the 
Fatherland  was  exceedingly  modest  and  un- 
triumphant.  But  I  was  wide  awake  when 
my  railroad  train  stopped  in  the  station  at 
Cologne,  and  I  listened  to  the  sound,  so 
familiar  from  my  boyhood  days,  of  the 
church  clocks  striking  the  hour,  and  when 
crossing  the  dear  old  Rhine,  I  heard  the 
rushing  of  his  waters  in  the  darkness. 

Early  in  January  I  embarked  with  my 
family  for  America  on  the  Hamburg  steam- 
ship "  Bavaria." 

From  New  York  1  hurried  at  once  to 
Washington,  where  I  first  reported  to  Mr. 
Seward  at  the  State  Department.  Owing 
to  the  presence  of  some  foreign  diplomats 
waiting  upon  the  Secretary,  we  cut  our  con- 
versation short  with  the  understanding  that 
we  would  discuss  matters  more  fully  at  a 
more  convenient  time.     I  then  went  to  call 
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upon  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  White  House.     He 
received  me  with  the  old  cordiality. 


Lincoln's  Views  on  an 
War" 


Abolition 


After  the  first  words  of  welcome  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  real  reasons  for 
my  return,  to  the  United  States.  I  repeated 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  substantially  the  contents 
of  my  despatch  of  September  18th.  I  did 
not  deem  it  proper  to  ask  him  whether 
he-  had  ever  seen  that  despatch,  and  he 
did  not  tell  me  that  he  had.  But  he 
listened  to  me  very  attentively,  even  eager- 
ly, as  I  thought,  without  interrupting  me. 
I  was  still  speaking  when  the  door  of  the 
room  was  opened,  and  the  head  of  Mr, 
Seward  appeared.  "Excuse  me,  Seward," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "excuse  me  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  have  something  to  talk  over 
with  this  gentleman."  Seward  withdrew 
without  saying  a  word.  I  remember  the 
scene  distinctly. 

After  the  short  interruption  I  continued 
my  talk  for  a  while,  and  when  I  stopped, 
Mr..  Lincoln  sat  for  a  minute  silently  musing. 
At  last  he  said: 

"You  may  be  right.  Probably  you  are. 
I  have  been  thinking  so  myself.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  any  European  power  would 
dare  to  recognize  and  aid  the  Southern 
Confederacy  if  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
Confederacy  stands  for  slavery,  and  the 
Union  for  freedom." 

Then  he  explained  to  me  that,  while  a 
distinct  anti-slavery  policy  would  remove 
the  foreign  danger  and  would  thus  work  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  ;  while,  indeed, 
it  might  in  this  respect  be  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union ;  and  while  he 
thought  that  it  would  soon  appear  and  be 
recognized  to  be  in  every  respect  necessary  : 
he  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  public  opinion 
at  home  was  sufficiently  prepared  for  it. 
He  was  anxious  to  unite,  and  to  keep  united, 
all  the  forces  of  Northern  society  and  of  the 
Union  element  in  the  South,  especially  the 
border  states,  in  the  war  for  the  Union. 
Would  not  the  cry  of  "abolition  war,"  such 
as  might  be  occasioned  by  a  distinct  anti- 
slavery  policy,  tend  to  disunite  those  forces 
and  thus  weaken  the  Union  cause  ?  This 
was  the  doubt  that  troubled  him,  and  it 
troubled  him  very  much.  He  wished  me  to 
look  around  a  little,  and  in  a  few  days  to 
come  back  to  him  and  tell  him  of  the 
impressions  I  might  have  gathered.'    Then 


he  told  me  how  he  had  enjoyed  some  of 
my  despatches  about  Spanish  conditions 
and  public  men,  and  how  glad  he  had 
been  to  hear  from  Seward  that  I  was  get- 
ting on  so  nicely  with  the  "  Dons."  So  we 
parted.     .     .     . 

Among  the  members  of  Congress  with 
whom  I  had  an  opportunity  for  conversing, 
I  found  the  Republicans  mostly  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  by  the  Government  of  a  stronger 
and  more  openly  pronounced  anti-slavery 
policy.  There  were  exceptions,  however,; — 
men  who  thought  their  constituents  were 
not  quite  ready  yet  to  make  the  "war  for 
the  Union"  an  "abolition  war."  In  some 
cases  these  cautious  politicians,  as  happens 
frequently,  were  more  timid  than  the  state 
of  public  sentiment  among  their  people 
warranted.  I  went  to  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  field  outside  of 
the  reach  of  the  official  atmosphere.  The 
impression  I  received  was  that  party  spirit 
had  not  remained  as  silent  as  it  was  during 
the  days  of  the  great  uprising  before  my 
departure  for  Spain.  Some  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  had  resumed  their  old  voca- 
bulary in  criticizing  the  "abolitionists"  in 
power.  But  many  of  the  Democrats  who 
had  risen  up  for  the  defense  of  the  Union 
in  obedience  to  their  patriotic  impulse,  had 
gradually  freed  themselves  of  the  ties  of 
their  old  party  allegiance  and  heartily  agreed 
that  slavery,  being  the  guilty  cause  of  the 
whole  mischief,  must  pay  the  due  penalty 
and  perish  in  the  collision.  This  sentiment 
had  become  quite  general  outside  of  the 
circles  of  hidebound  Democratic  partizan- 
ship,  and,  among  the  friends  whose  advice  I 
sought,  it  was  agreed  that  the  time  had  come 
for  an  open  movement  in  outspoken  advo- 
cacy of  emancipation.  To  start  this  move- 
ment, we  organized  an  "Emancipation 
Society "  and  arranged  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  on  the  sixth  of  March,  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Cooper  Institute. 

I  returned  to  Washington  and  at  once 
called  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  to  report  to  him 
what  I  had  seen  and  heard  and  what  our 
friends  proposed  to  do. 

"Good!"  said  he.  "Very  good.  And  at 
that  meeting  you  are  going  to  make  a 
speech  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  now  go  home  and  sketch  that 
speech.  Do  it  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Then 
come  and  show  me  your  arguments,  and  we 
will  talk  it  over." 
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Dramatic  Climax  to  Cooper  Union 
Meeting 

This  draft  of  my  speech,  which  in  the 
published  edition  has  the  title,  "  Recon- 
ciliation by  Emancipation,"  I  took  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  he  asked  me  to  read  it  to  him. 
When  I  had  finished,  he  said:  "Now  you 
go  and  deliver  that  speech  at  your  meeting 
on  the  sixth  of  March.  And  maybe  you  will 
hear  something  from  me  on  the- same  day." 

Our  meeting  at  the  Cooper  Institute  was 
an  imposing  demonstration.  The  great  hall 
was  crowded  to  overflowing  with  an  audience 
representative  of  all  social  classes.  Every 
allusion  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  a 
necessity  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
and  as  a  moral  deliverance  and  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished  and  sure  to 
come,  called  forth  outbursts  of  genuine 
enthusiasm.  There  was  something  like  re- 
ligious fervor  in  the  proceedings.  While  the 
speaking  was  going  on,  the  arrival  of  a  de- 
spatch from  Washington  was  announced  — 
if  I  remember  rightly,  by  Horace  Greeley, 
—  with  the  remark  that  it  "would  greatly 
interest  this  audience."  The  despatch  in- 
formed us  that  President  Lincoln  had  on 
that  day  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress, 
asking  for  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution 
substantially  to  this  effect:  "That  the  United 
States  ought  to  cooperate  with  any  Statewhich 
may  adopt  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery, 
giving  to  each  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used 
by  such  State  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate 
for  the  inconveniences,  public  and  private, 
produced  by  such  change  of  system." 

The  announcement  was  received  by  the 
whole  assemblage  with  transports  of  joy. 
Everybody  felt  that,  although  the  resolution 
proposed  was  in  a  high  degree  cautious  and 
conservative,  yet  it  indicated  the  true  re- 
lation between  the  Civil  War  and  slavery. 
Here  the  abolishment  of  slavery  with  com- 
pensation was  distinctly  pointed  out  as  a 
measure  of  peace  and  reunion.  If  the  slave 
States  rejected  it,  they  would  have  to  bear 
the  consequences.     .     . 

Congress  adopted  the  resolution,  but  not 
one  of  the  slave-holding  States  responded. 
Thus  their  last  opportunity  for  securing  a 
gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  with  com- 
pensation to  the  owners,  was  lost.  Before 
the  end  of  April,  Congress  enacted  a  law 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  practice  of  surrendering  to  their 
owners  slaves  who  had  come  into  the  lines 


of  our  armies, —  a  practice  which  had  long 
been  kept  up  by  some  military  commanders, 
—  ceased  altogether. 

Emancipation  Decree  Stirs  England 

The  prediction  that  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  stamping  the  war  for  the  Union  dis- 
tinctly as  a  war  against  slavery,  would  re- 
move all  danger  of  foreign  interference  in 
favor  of  those  fighting  for  slavery,  was 
amply  fulfilled.  It  did,  indeed,  not  convert 
those  who  for  commercial  or  political  rea- 
sons desired  the  disruption  of  the  American 
Union.  But  it  stripped  their  schemes  and 
efforts  of  their  chance  of  success,  in  spite  of 
the  repeated  and  discouraging  reverses  still 
suffered  by  the  arms  of  the-  Union, —  re- 
verses which  at  times  made  the  Union  cause 
look  almost  hopeless.  In  vain  did  a  large 
part  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  rich  middle 
class  in  England  continue  to  vent  their  dis- 
like and  jealousy  of  the  great  American 
Republic  in  sneers  and  jibes;  in  vain  did 
statesmen  —  even  Mr.  Gladstone  —  pro- 
claim their  belief  that  the  Union  would  never 
overcome  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  war  was 
only  useless  and  wanton  bloodshed;  in  vain 
did  the  London  Times  and  a  host  of  other 
newspapers  in  its  wake  deride  the  logic  of 
President  Lincoln's  emancipation  decree 
and  denounce  it  as  a  devilish  provocation  of 
servile  war.  The  great  masses  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  moved  by  their  instinctive  love 
of  liberty,  awoke  to  the  true  nature  of  our 
struggle,  and  they  had  spokesmen  of  pro- 
found moral  enthusiasm.  "Exeter  Hall" 
thundered  forth  mighty  appeals  for  the 
American  North  fighting  against  slavery. 
Scores  and  hundreds  of  public  meetings 
were  held  all  over  Great  Britain,  giving 
emphasis  to  the  great  upheaval  of  conscience 
for  human  freedom.  As  if  to  shame  Mr. 
Seward's  prophecy  that  emancipation  would 
bring  on  European  intervention  against  us, 
on  account  of  the  prolongation  of  the  cotton 
famine,  thousands  of  the  suffering  working- 
men  of  Lancashire  met  and  adopted  an 
address  to  President  Lincoln,  expressing 
profound  sympathy  with  the  Union  cause 
and  thanking  the  President  for  what  he  had 
done  and  was  doing  for  the  cause  of  human 
freedom.  From  that  time  on,  the  anti- 
slavery  spirit  of  the  British  people  was 
never  silent,  and  it  expressed  itself  on  every 
occasion  with  such  moral  power  as  not  only 
to  exasperate  but  to  overawe  the  most 
zealous  friends  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
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SCHOONOVER 


IHIS  is  a  story  of  how,  on 
the  13th  of  August,  a 
White  Man  does  not  know 
everything. 

It  was  all  in  that  land  of 
spruce  forest  and  moss- 
covered  muskeg,  ribboned 
by  rivers  that  rush  many  miles  an  hour  over 
cataract  beds,  and  jewel-set  with  sapphire 
lakes,  and  lakes  sometimes  of  emerald;  and 
of  its  animate  life,  the  patrician  Cree  Indian 
and  the  conglomerate  Breed  harassed  for- 
ever and  ever  the  trumpet-voiced  moose 
and  the  velvet-coated  bear  and  the  caribou  — 
the  wood-caribou  whose  head  is  rigged  like  a 
ship,  all  spars  and  yards  ;  even  his  snow- 
shovel  in  front  being  like  the  bowsprit  of 
a  delicate  yacht. 

In  this  wondrous  land,  even  ten  times  more 
wondrous  than  the  quick  memoiy  of  this 
little  story,  was  the  happening  to  the  wise 
White  Man. 

A  thousand  and  three  hundred  miles  to- 
ward the  Arctic  from  Winnipeg,  the  Atha- 
basca River  meets  the  Pelican,  and  the  two 
have  a  little  trouble  over  the  matter.  They 
bubble  and  boil  among  the  boulders  that 
once  were  shirt  studs  in  the  bosom  of  some 
glacier  or  iceberg  ;  and  the  disturbance  is 
called  Pelican  Rapid. 

Here  also  is  Lake  Wapiscaw  Portage, 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this 
story,  except  that  I  was  there  with  three  ad- 
herents when  Louis  Larue  came  drifting  down 
the  jade-green  bosom  of  old  Athabasca. 

The  atmospheric  illusions  of  a  northern 
river  are  not  for  the  mastering  of  a  White 
Man.  It  is  a  simple  science  of  twenty 
years'  tuition  to  know,  half-a-mile  away, 
whether  a  log  or  a  large  York  boat  comes 
one's  way. 

That  day  of  Larue's  coming,  the  afternoon 
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sun  smote  something  that  rested  on  the 
river's  breast   two  points  up. 

"  It's  a  York  boat,"  I  promptly  exclaim- 
ed. "It  will  be  the  Hudson  Bay  outfit  for 
Fort  Wapiscaw." 

Sutherland,  who  was  all  Indian  but  his 
name,  answered  :  "  By  goss  !  dat's  funny 
York  boat;    she's  birch  bark." 

"Dat's  Peterborough  canoe,"  declared 
Lemoine. 

Then  the  optical  sleight-of-hand  proceed- 
ed. It  was  as  though  I  looked  through  a  re- 
versed telescope.  As  the  something  came 
nearer,  it  grew  smaller ;  until,  touching  the 
bank  at  my  tent,  it  was  a  Peterborough  ca- 
noe, in  which  sat  Louis  Larue,  Joe  Savarin, 
an  Indian,  and  one  of  my  men  from  the 
Saskatchewan. 

The  tale  was  soon  told.  On  the  Saskatche- 
wan was  dire  trouble  ;  I  was  needed  with  ex- 
cessive promptitude.  John,  the  man  in 
charge  there,  had  things  at  sixes  and  sevens, 
which  make  up  the  bad  luck  number  of 
thirteen. 

My  man  had  come  across  country  to  Lac 
la  Biche  ;  there  hiring  Larue  to  bring  him 
down  in  the  canoe. 

But  also  was  I  needed  just  where  I  was  for 
a  few  days  ;  so  I  told  the  canoe  men  to  eat, 
drink,  and  rest. 

Now,  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  so  diffi- 
cult to  understand  as  a  half-breed  —  not 
even  a  zebra  is  more  incomprehensible.  To 
be  told  to  rest  a  couple  of  days,  under  full  pay, 
in  the  usual  order  of  things  should  have  been 
like  a  gift  from  the  gods  ;  but  Joe  Savarin's 
square  black  face  grew  sullen  with  discontent. 

Louis  was  steersman,  which  is  being  cap- 
tain, and  the  converse  was  with  him.  They 
must  go  back  at  once,  he  said. 

I  intimated  that  what  they  must  do,  and 
what   they   would   do,  would   be  affairs  of 
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LLUSTRATIONS   FROM   PORTRAITS 


JT  last,  on  the  25th  day  of 
September,  1863,  the  Elev- 
enth Corps  was  cut  loose 
from  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  despatched,  to- 
gether with  the  Twelfth,  both 
under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Hooker,  to  the  Western  field  of  operations. 
General  Rosecrans  had  manoeuvered  the  rebel 
General  Bragg  out  of  Chattanooga,  but  suffered 
a  grievous  defeat  on  September  19th  and  20th 
at  Chickamauga,  where  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland was  saved  from  total  destruction  only 
by  the  heroic  firmness  of  General  Thomas.  It 
may  be  remarked  here,  by  the  way,  that  the 
rout  of  our  right  wing  in  that  battle  was  far 
more  disastrous  and  discreditable  than  the  de- 
feat of  the  Eleventh  Corps  at  Chancellorsville 
had  been,  but  that  nobody  ever  thought  of 
branding  that  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland with  cowardice  on  that  account. 

Our  defeated  hosts  found  refuge  in  Chatta- 
nooga, where  they  intrenched  themselves.  The 
Confederate  General  Bragg  did  not  feel  himself 
strong  enough  to  carry  their  works  by  assault, 
but  he  besieged  them  closely  enough  to  threaten 
seriously  their  lines  of  communication  with  the 
Union  forces  in  the  West,  as  well  as  their  bases 
of  supplies.  In  fact,  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land at  Chattanooga  was  reduced  to  very  short 
rations,  and  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  forage 
that  there  were  not  nearly  enough  sound  horses 
to  equip  the  artillery.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Eleventh  and  the  Twelfth  corps 
were  detached  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  hurried  westward  to  succor  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  in  its  precarious  situation,  and  in 
the  first  place  to  open  the  "  «racker-line, "  as  the 
soldiers  humorously  called  the  line  of  supplies. 

Extraordinary  Ignorance  of  the  Natives 

On  the  1  st  and  2d  of  October  my  command 
arrived  at  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  One  of  my  first  duties  was  to 
acquaint  myself  with  the  country  in  my  front 
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and  on  my  flanks.  Many  of  the  scouting-par- 
ties  I  led  myself,  and  it  was  on  these  occasions 
that  I  first  came  into  personal  contact  with 
the  population  of  that  hill  region  of  northern 
Alabama,  northern  Georgia,  and  southwestern 
Tennessee.  I  had  met  Southern  country  people 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  had  been  aston- 
ished at  the  ignorance  of  many  of  them  as  to 
what  among  the  rural  population  of  the  North 
were  matters  of  common  knowledge.  But  my 
experiences  in  my  present  surroundings  were  far 
more  astonishing.  Not  far  from  my  encamp- 
ment I  came  upon  a  farm-house  inhabited  by  an 
elderly  man,  his  wife,  and  a  flock  of  children. 
He  was  by  no  means  a  poor  man,  for,  as  he  told 
me,  he  owned  several  hundred  acres  of  land. 
But  he  lived  in  a  log-house,  the  central  part  of 
which  was  open  on  the  front,  with  one  inclosed 
room  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left,  with  mud 
chimneys,  and  with  chinks  between  the  logs 
so  imperfectly  filled  that  the  wind  could  pass 
through  freely.  There  was  hardly  anything 
inside  worthy  of  the  name  of  furniture.  The 
art  of  reading  and  writing  was  unknown  in  the 
family,  except,  perhaps,  from  hearsay.  The 
children  were  dirty,  ragged,  and,  of  course, 
barefooted,  sharing  the  freedom  of  the  house 
with  dogs  and  other  domestic  animals. 

The  farmer  seemed  to  be  a  good-natured  per- 
son, but  my  conversations  with  him  disclosed 
an  almost  incredible  depth  of  ignorance.  Of 
the  country  in  which  he  lived  he  had  only  a 
vague  and  nebulous  conception.  He  asked  me 
where  all  "these  people,"  meaning  my  soldiers, 
came  from.  When  I  told  him  they  came  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin,  he  was  very  much  puzzled.  Of  New 
York  he  had  heard  as  a  "monstrous  big  town  " 
so  far  away  that  it  would  take  several  weeks' 
travel  to  get  there.  He  asked  me  .how  many 
people  might  live  there,  but  when  I  answered 
about  seven  hundred  thousand,  he  understood 
me  to  say  seven  thousand,  and  threw  up  his 
hands  in  amazement  and  exclaimed:  "Lord, 
seven  thousand  people  living  in  one  place!   That 
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place  must  be  bigger  than  Chattanooga!"  He 
had  heard  somebody  say  that  the  earth  trav- 
eled around  the  sun;  but  he  could  not  believe  it. 
Did  he  not  see  the  sun  rising  every  morning  on 
one  side  of  him  and  travel  to  the  other  side, 
where  it  set  in  the  evening  ?  He  cherished  some 
religious  notions,  centering  in  a  somewhat  in- 
definite imagining  of  heaven  and  hell  and  sal- 
vation, which  he  had  received  from  his  parents 
and  from  itinerant  exhorters.  He  had  also 
heard  something  about  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  be- 
yond which  there  were  large  countries  with  lots 
of  strange  people  in  them,  and  he  was  struck 
dumb  with  wonder  and  amazement,  looking  me 
over  with  a  sort  of  puzzled  curiosity,  when  [I 
told  him  that  I  and  many  of  my  soldiers  had 
been  born  in  one  of  those  countries  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  water. 

A  Pathetic  Instance 
But  I  had  another  experience  if  possible  still 
more  astonishing.     On  one  of  my  rides  I  found 
a  lonely  log-cabin,  in  the  door  of  which  I  saw 
a  woman  surrounded  by  a  lively  flock  of  flaxen- 
haired  children,  some  six  or  seven  of  them,  of 
various  ages.     Being  thirsty,  I  rode  up  to  ask 
her  for  a  drink  of  water,  which  she  brought  to 
me  in  a  gourd  from  the  well-bucket,  presenting 
it  with  a  kindly  smile  and  a  few  words  in  the 
local  dialect  which  I  did  not  understand.     Al- 
though poorly  clad  and  barefooted,  she  looked 
rather  clean  and  neat;    and  so  did  the  children, 
who  had  evidently  been  washed  that  day.     She 
appeared  to  be  about  thirty-five  years  old,  and 
the  expression  of  her  face  was  pleasant,  frank, 
and  modest.    I  asked  her  whether  these  were  her 
children.     She  answered,  "Yes,"  looking  around 
at  them  with  an  expression  of  obvious  pride  and 
pleasure.     How  many  children  had  she  ?  —  Thir- 
teen.     Some  were  in  the  field,  the  older  ones. — 
Where   was    her    husband?      In    the    army?— 
Husband?      She   had   no   husband.— Was   he 
dead,  leaving  her  alone  with  so  many  children? 
Without   the  slightest  embarrassment  she  an- 
swered that  she  never  had  had  any  husband; 
and  in  response  to  my  further  question  whether 
she  really  had  never  been  married,  she  simply 
shook  her   head    with    an    expression,   not   of 
vexation,  but  rather  of  surprise,  as  if  she  did 
not  quite  understand  what  I   might  mean.     I 
left  her,    greatly   puzzled.     When    I   met    my 
friend  the  old  farmer  again,  I  asked  him  about 
her.     He  replied  that  she  was  a  very  decent 
and  industrious  woman,  who  took  good  care  of 
her  children?  and  that  there  were  several  such 
cases  around  there. 

1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  cases  por- 
trayed the  general  state  of  civilization  in  a 
large  tract  of  country.     In  some  of  the  valleys, 


or  "coves,"  I  found  people  quite  illiterate,  in- 
deed, but  intellectually  far  more  advanced  and 
more  conversant  with  the  moralities  of  civilized 
society.  But,  even  among  them,  instances  such 
as  I  have  described  appeared  sporadically,  while 
in  some  more  secluded  districts  they  represented 
the  rule.  What  surprised  me  most  was  that 
such  people  were  mostly  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
stock,  here  and  there  interspersed  with  Scotch- 
Irish,  very  clearly  demonstrating  that  the  ele- 
ment of  race  is  by  no  means  the  only  one 
determining  the  progressive  capacities  or  ten- 
dencies of  a  population,  but  that  even  the  most 
vigorous  races  may  succumb  in  their  develop- 
ment to  the  disfavor  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances. These  people  in  their  seclusion  were 
simply  left  behind  by  the  progressive  move- 
ments going  on   at  a  distance. 

First  Meeting  with  Grant 
About  the  20th  of  October  we  learned,  first 
by  rumor,  and  then  by  official  announcement, 
that  General  Grant  had  taken  command  of  the 
"Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,"  includ- 
ing the  field  of  operations  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland;  that  General  Rosecrans  had  been 
removed  from  the  command  of  that  army,  to 
be  superseded  by  General  Thomas;  and  that 
General  Sherman  was  hurrying  on  from  the 
West  with  large  reinforcements.  On  the  27th 
we  broke  camp  and  started  on  our  march  from 
Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga.  The  road  was  in 
a  dreadful  condition.  There  were  so  many  car- 
casses of  mules  and  horses  lying  on  and  beside 
it  that  I  thought  if  they  were  laid  length- 
wise they  would  easily  cover  the  whole  distance. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  we  came  to 
Lookout  Valley,  near  Brown's  Ferry,  about 
three  miles  from  Chattanooga. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  morning  I  saw 
General  Grant  for  the  first  time.  Unexpectedly 
he  had  come  over  with  General  Thomas  to  in- 
spect our  lines.  As  his  coming  had  not  been 
announced,  his  appearance  among  us  was  a 
surprise,  and  there  was  no  demonstration,  no 
cheering,  among  the  soldiers,  because  they  did 
not  know  that  this  modest-looking  gentleman 
was  the  victorious  hero  of  many  battles.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  of  the  fuss-and-feather 
style,  nothing  of  the  stage  or  picture  general, 
about  him.  His  head  was  covered  with  the 
regulation  black  felt  hat.  He  wore  a  major- 
general's  coat,  but  it  was  unbuttoned  and  un- 
belted. He  carried  no  sword.  On  his  hands 
he  had  a  pair  of  brilliant  white  cotton  gloves, 
and  on  his  feet  low  shoes  which  permitted  a 
pair  of  white  socks  to  be  seen,  all  the  more  as 
his  trousers  had  perceptibly  slipped  up.  He 
smoked  a  large  black  cigar  with  great  energy, 
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and  looked  about  him  in  a  businesslike  way 
with  an  impassible  face.  I  had  no  opportu- 
nity for  coming  into  personal  contact  with  him 
at  that  time,  as  the  cavalcade  passed  by  at  a 
brisk  gait. 

While  General  Grant  pushed  on  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  discomfiture  of  Bragg's  army, 
which  occupied  very  strong  positions  on  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  and  '  ^okout  Mountain,  the 
Eleventh  Corps  remained  encamped  until  No- 
vember 22d  in  Lookout  Valley,  extending  and 
strengthening  its  intrenchments.  We  were 
within  range  of  the  rebel  battery  on  Lookout 
Mountain,  which  every  day  dropped  a  number 
of  shells  into  our  camps  without  doing  any 
damage.  The  noise  made  by  the  shells  in  flight 
and  in  explosion  at  first  caused  a  little  nervous- 
ness among  some  of  the  men,  which,  however,, 
soon  disappeared.  Once,  indeed,  a  shell  falling 
into  my  mess-tent,  while  I  was  sitting  at  dinner 
with  the  officers  of  my  staff,  caused  a  momen- 
tary sensation  and  a  rapid  scattering  of  the  di- 
ners. But  as  the  missile  did  not  explode,  con- 
fidence was  soon  restored.  1 1  gradually  became 
a  favorite  amusement  of  the  troops  to  watch 
the  puffs  of  smoke  ejected  by  the  rebel  guns  on 
Lookout  Mountain,  to  listen  to  the  whirring 
noise  made  by  the  coming  missiles,  and  to  make 
bets  as  to  where  they  would  strike  the  ground. 

Another  amusement  consisted  in  the  talks 
with  deserters  from  the  rebel  army,  who  came 
over  to  us  in  great  numbers.  They  were  mostly 
from  some  Alabama  regiments  which  were 
camped  opposite  to  us  on  the  other  side  of 
Lookout  Creek.  They  would,  during  the  night, 
crawl  over  a  big  tree  which  had  fallen  across 
the  creek  and  then  surrender  to  our  pickets. 
There  were  so  many  of  them  that  sometimes, 
when  I  rose  in  the  early  morning,  I  found  the 
space  between  my  headquarters  tents  filled  with 
a  dense  crowd.  They  were  a  sorry  lot,  ragged, 
dirty,  and  emaciated.  They  insisted  on  "  taking 
the  oath  "  without  delay.  There  had,  no  doubt, 
been  much  current  talk  about  their  having  to 
"take  the  oath  of  allegiance"  if  they  surren- 
dered. But  very  many  of  them  seemed  to  think 
that  "  taking  the  oath"  meant  getting  some- 
thing to  eat  —  so  eager  were  they  in  their 
demand  for  it.  They  were  apparently  disap- 
pointed when  they  were  only  asked  to  hold  up 
their  hands  and  swear.  That  disappointment 
was  relieved  by  the  subsequent  distribution  of 
rations  among  them,  and  the  avidity  and  relish 
with  which  those  rations  were  devoured  spoke 
volumes  of  the  lean  days  when  they  had  had 
nothing  to  live  upon  but  roasted  ears  of  corn. 

Among  those  with  whom  I  talked  I  found 
some  who  were  not  without  a  certain  kind  of 
rustic  mother-wit;  but  the  ignorance  of  most  of 
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them  was  beyond  belief.  We  saw  the  "  South- 
ern poor  white"  in  his  typical  complexion.  The 
horizon  of  those  whom  we  met  as  deserters 
had  been  widened  somewhat  by  their  experi- 
ences of  campaign  life,  but  not  very  much. 
They  had  but  a  very  dim  conception,  if  any 
conception  at  all,  of  what  all  this  fighting  and 
bloodshed  was  about.  They  had  been  induced 
or  forced  to  join  the  army  by  those  to  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  as 
their  superiors.  They  had  only  an  indistinct 
feeling  that  the  war  had  not  been  undertaken 
and  was  not  carried  on  by  the  South  for  their 
benefit.  There  was  a  "winged  word"  current 
among  the  poor  people  of  the  South  which 
strikingly  portrayed  the  situation,  as  they  con- 
ceived it  to  be,  in  a  single  sentence:  "  It  is 
the  rich  man's  war  and  the  poor  man's  fight." 
This  was  so  true  that  the  poor  whites  of  the 
South  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  senti- 
mentally loyal  to  the  "  Southern  cause."  Many 
of  them  saw,  therefore,  nothing  dishonorable 
or  criminal  in  desertion  or  voluntary  surrender, 
and  resorted  to  it  without  any  qualms  of  con- 
science when  they  got  tired  of  sacrificing  them- 
selves for  the  benefit  of  interests  which  they 
did  not  understand.  But  while  they  remained 
in  the  ranks  they  proved  in  many  respects 
excellent  soldiers.  They  suffered  hunger  and 
all  sorts  of  privation  with  heroic  endurance. 
They  executed  marches  of  almost  incredible 
length  and  difficulty  and  bore  all  kinds  of 
fatigue  without  much  complaint.  And  they 
were  good,  steady  fighters,  too,  and  many  of 
them  good  marksmen,  having  been  "handy" 
with  the  rifle  or  shot-gun  from  their  childhood 
up.  Those  who  had  surrendered  to  us  and  "  ta- 
ken the  oath  "  we  put  to  work  in  improving  the 
roads  and  similar  tasks,  and  found  them  to  be,  if 
not  very  good,  at  least  tolerably  useful  laborers. 

A  Strange  Premonition 

At  last  General  Grant  was  ready  to  strike. 
Bragg  had  foolishly  detached  Longstreet's  corps 
to  overwhelm  Burnside  at  Knoxville,  and  thus 
had  dangerously  weakened  himself.  Sherman 
had  arrived  with  several  divisions  of  his  army, 
and  on  November  22d  the  Eleventh  Corps  re- 
ceived orders  to  leave  Lookout  Valley  and  to 
march  to  Chattanooga,  where  we  joined  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  I  shall  not  attempt 
a  description  of  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
with  all  its  dramatic  and  picturesque  incidents, 
but  shall  confine  myself  to  my  own  personal 
experiences,  one  of  which  is  of  some  psycho- 
logical interest. 

When,  after  a  quiet  sleep,  I  woke  up  about 
daybreak  on  November  23d,  my  first  thought 
was  that  on  that  day  I  should  be  killed.      It 
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was  as  if  a  voice  within  me  told  me  so  with 
solemn  distinctness.  I  tried  to  shake  off  the 
impression  and  to  laugh  at  my  weakness  in 
listening  to  that  voice  a  single  moment.  But, 
while  I  met  my  companions  and  went  about 
the  performance  of  my  duties  in  the  accus- 
tomed way,  the  voice  would  always  come  back: 
"This  day  I  shall  be  killed."  Once  I  actually 
came  very  near  sitting  down  to  write  a  "  last 
letter"  to  my  wife  and  children;  but  a  feeling 
of  shame  at  my  superstitious  emotion  came 
over  me,  and  I  desisted.  Still  the  voice  would 
not  be  silent.  I  busied  myself  with  walking 
about  among  my  troops  to  see  that  they  were 
in  proper  fighting  trim  for  the  battle,  which  we 
expected  to  open  at  any  moment,  but  the  voice 
followed  me  without  cessation.  I  made  a  strong 
effort  to  appear  as  cheerful  as  usual,  so  that 
my  officers  might  not  notice  the  state  of  my 
mind,  and  I  think  I  succeeded.  But  what  I 
could  not  conceal  was  a  restless  impatience  that 
the  impending  action  should  begin.  Still,  the 
whole  forenoon  passed  without  any  serious  en- 
gagement—  only  a  cannon-shot  now  and  then, 
and  here  and  there  a  little  crackle  of  picket- 
firing.  The  breastworks  and  batteries  of  the 
enemy  on  the  steep  crest  of  Missionary  Ridge 
on  our  left  and  opposite  our  center,  and  on 
Lookout  Mountain  on  our  right,  frowned  down 
upon  us,  apparently  impregnable. 

At  last,  about  noon,  two  divisions  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  our  left  center  were 
ordered  to  advance,  and  in  a  short  space  of 
time  they  took  the  first  line  of  the  enemy's 
rifle-pits  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Al- 
though the  voice  within  me  still  spoke,  I  felt  a 
little  relief  when  I  heard  the  real  thunder  of 
battle  immediately  in  front.  But  my  command 
stood  there  two  hours  more  with  grounded  arms, 
waiting  for  orders.  At  last,  at  two  o'clock,  a 
staff-officer  galloped  up  with  the  instruction 
that  1  should  take  position  in  the  woods  on  the 
left  of  those  divisions,  between  Orchard  Knob 
and  the  Tennessee  River,  connecting  on  my 
right  with  General  Wood,  and  on  my  left  with 
the  Second  Division  of  our  corps.  "  Now  is 
the   time,"   said  the   voice  within. 

In  deploying  my  command  and  making  the 
prescribed  connection  I  had  no  difficulty, — 
only  at  slight  skirmish-fire, —  the  enemy  readily 
yielding  when  I  pushed  my  skirmishers  as  far 
ahead  as  Citico  Creek.  But  there  was  a  rebel 
battery  of  artillery  placed  on  the  slope  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  opposite  Orchard  Knob,  invisible 
to  us  on  account  of  the  woods,  which  threw 
shells  at  us  and  apparently  had  a  correct  range. 
Shells  would  come  over  to  us  from  it  in  slow 
order,  probably  about  two  a  minute.  A  prac- 
tised  ear  could  gage  their  course  in    coming 


rather  accurately  by  their  whirring  noise.  Hav- 
ing made  my  alinement  with  the  neighboring 
divisions  on  the  right  and  left,  I  was  halting 
on  horseback  with  my  staff,  between  my  skir- 
mishers and  my  line  of  battle,  in  momentary 
expectation  of  further  orders,  when  I  heard  a 
shell  coming,  as  I  judged,  straight  toward  me. 
"This  is  the  one,"  1  said  to  myself.  The  few 
moments  I  heard  it  coming  seemed  very  long. 
It  struck  the  ground  under  my  horse,  causing 
the  animal  to  give  a  jump,  broke  the  fore  legs 
of  the  horse  of  one  of  my  orderlies  immedi- 
ately behind  me,  struck  an  embankment  about 
twenty  yards  in  the  rear  of  me,  and  then  ex- 
ploded, without  hurting  any  one.  The  effect 
was  electric.  The  voice  within  me  said:  "This 
was  the  one,  but  it  did  not  kill  me  after  all." 
Instantly  the  premonition  of  death  vanished 
and  my  usual  spirits  returned.  I  never  had 
such  an  experience  again. 

A  Spectacular  Battle 

The  share  of  my  division  in  the  actual  fight- 
ing in  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  was  rather 
slight.  It  would  have  been  our  fortune  to  take 
part  in  the  conquest  of  Lookout  Mountain,  the 
so-called  "Battle  above  the  Clouds,"  had  not  an 
unexpected  mixing  of  General  Hooker's  troops 
with  other  commands  transferred  us  from  Look- 
out Valley  to  Chattanooga.  But  as  it  was  we 
could  only  watch  it  from  afar,  as  during  the 
afternoon  the  little  puffs  of  smoke  enlivened  the 
brush  on  the  rugged  mountain-slope,  and  after 
dark  the  musketry  flickered  through  it  like  . 
swarms  of  fireflies.  The  steady  advance  of 
our  fire-line  in  this  spectacular  fashion  greatly 
cheered  the  whole  army.  Late  the  same  after- 
noon 1  received  an  order  from  General  Grant  to 
support  the  forces  on  my  right  and  left  in  case 
of  an  attack,  but,  unless  I  myself  were  attacked, 
to  do  nothing  that  might  bring  on  a  general 
engagement.  As  there  was  nothing  but  slight 
skirmishing  in  my  front  and  that  of  my  neigh- 
bors, this  order  was  easily  executed.  The  night 
passed  quietly.  At  sunrise  the  next  day,  the 
25th  of  November,  I  was  ordered  to  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  his  rifle-pits  in  my  front,  which 
was  done  with  ease.  But  it  was  by  no  means 
intended  that  our  corps  should  remain  without 
serious  work  in  the  battle.  On  the  contrary,  an 
important  part  had  been  assigned  to  us  in  what 
was  to  be  the  decisive  movement.  But  again 
accident  doomed  us  to  comparative  inactivity. 

It  was  General  Grant's  plan  that  Sherman 
should  assault  the  extreme  right  of  Bragg's 
army,  placed  on  the  northern  end  of  Missionary 
Ridge  at  Tunnel  Hill,  and  then  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  flank  out  of  his  position  on  the  crest. 
Sherman  did  succeed  in  crossing  the  Tennessee 
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River  at  the  appointed  place  on  the  right  of 
the  enemy,  and  in  dislodging  the  rebel  forces 
from  the  heights  immediately  before  him;  but, 
advancing,  he  discovered  to  his  chagrin  that  the 
heights  he  had  carried  were  separated  from  the 
enemy's  strong  position  on  Tunnel  Hill  by  a 
deep  and  precipitous  ravine  which  was  a  very 
serious  obstacle  to  his  progress.  In  the  course 
of  the  morning  I  received  orders  to  join  General 
Sherman,  the  Second  Division  of  our  corps  hav- 
ing preceded  me.  About  two  in  the  afternoon 
I  took  position  on  Sherman's  left.  I  then  met 
the  General  personally  for  the  first  time.  I 
found  him  sitting  on  a  stone  fence  overlook- 
ing the  great  ravine  separating  him  from  the 
enemy's  fortifications  on  Tunnel  Hill,  which 
bristled  with  cannon  and  bayonets. 

A  Picture  of  Sherman 

General  Sherman  was  anxiously  watching  the 
progress  of  Ewing's  division  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps,  reinforced  by  two  or.  three  regiments 
of  Buschbeck's  brigade  of  the  Eleventh,  as 
it  struggled  up  the  slope  toward  the  rebel  in- 
trenchments  above,  under  very  heavy  fire  from 
the  enemy.  They  were  evidently  laboring 
hard.  General  Sherman  received  me  very  cor- 
dially and  asked  me  to  sit  by  him.  At  once 
we  were  engaged  in  lively  conversation,  as  if 
we  had  been  old  acquaintances.  The  General 
was  in  an  unhappy  frame  of  mind,  his  hope  of 
promptly  overwhelming  the  enemy's  right  flank 
and  thus  striking  the  decisive  blow  of  the  battle 
having  been  dashed  by  the  discovery  of  the  big 
ravine  in  his  way.  It  was  a  stinging  disap- 
pointment. He  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
language  of  astonishing  vivacity  —  at  least,  it 
astonished  me,  as  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  him 
before.  I  expected  every  moment  that  he  would 
order  me  to  "go  in"  with  my  whole  division  in 
support  of  Ewing's  charge.  But  he  preferred 
that  my  command  should  remain  in  reserve  on 
his  left,  to  provide  for  the  emergency  of  a  rebel 
attack  from  that  quarter. 

The  result  as  to  my  command  was  that  it 
stood  there  inactive,  only  now  and  then  at- 
tracting a  shell  from  the  rebel  position  across 
the  ravine  as  my  troops  showed  themselves. 
So  the  afternoon  wore  on.  After  a  short  stay 
on  the  stone  fence  Sherman  restlessly  walked 
away,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again  that  day. 
Ewing's  attack  advanced  more  and  more  slowly, 
but  came  near  reaching  the  rebel  intrenchments 
on  the  crest,  when  toward  dusk  it  seemed  to  be 
arrested  by  the  increasing  intensity  of  the  rebel 
fire,  and  dropped  back  down  the  hill.  From  the 
direction  of  Chattanooga,  the  center  of  the  po- 
sition of  our  army,  we  heard  a  tremendous  roar 
and  saw  thick  clouds  of  white  smoke  rising  into 


the  air,  but  we  did  not  know  what  it  signified. 
It  might  have  meant  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Missionary  Ridge,  like  Ewing's,  but  on  a  grander 
scale  and  perhaps  with  more  disastrous  results. 
Thus  we  on  the  extreme  left  were  in  rather  a 
depressed  state  of  mind  when  the  shadows  of 
evening  fell  and  the  battle-field  grew  more  and 
more  silent. 

The  News  of  Victory 

The  great  victory  of  Missionary  Riage  was 
announced  to  us  in  an  almost  casual  way. 
There  was  immediately  behind  my  line  of  bat- 
tle a  little  dilapidated  negro  cabin  in  which  our 
headquarters  orderlies  had  constructed,  out  of 
planks  found  lying  around,  something  like  a 
table  with  a  bench  on  each  side.  There  I  sat 
down  with  my  staff-officers  to  "supper"  — 
coffee,  hardtack,  and  perhaps  a  slice  of  bacon. 
We  had  hardly  begun  our  repast,  when  my 
division  surgeon  dismounted  outside,  came  in, 
and  joined  the  revelers.  He  was  a  somewhat 
monosyllabic  gentleman  and  gave  us  only  a 
"good  evening."  After  a  while  I  asked  him: 
"Where  do  you  come  from,  Doctor?" 

"Just  from  Chattanooga,  sir." 

"Looked  for  medical  stores,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  sir. " 

"There  was  a  tremendous  noise  around  there. 
What  was  it  ?" 

"  Fighting,  sir." 

"Fighting  —  where  ?" 

"On  the  hillside,  sir.     Boys  went  up  nicely." 

"What  hillside?" 

"They call  it  Missionary  Ridge,  I  think,  sir." 

"What?  Our  boys  went  up  Missionary 
Ridge  ?  Did  they  get  to  the  top  ?  Now  be 
a  little  more  lively,  Doctor!" 

"Yes,  sir;  we  could  see  them  climb  up  there, 
and  there  was  much  waving  of  hats  and  cheer- 
ing." 

"What?  Got  to  the  top?  And  the  rebels 
ran  away  ?" 

"  I  heard  the  officers  say  so  at  headquarters. " 

"  By  Jove,  then  we  have  won  the  battle!" 

"  I  guess  so,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor  quietly. 

The  rest  of  us  jumped  up  without  finishing 
our  supper  and  hurriedly  ran  out  for  more  news. 
Then  we  heard  from  afar  a  swelling  wave  of 
cheers  rolling  along  our  lines  toward  us,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  we  had  the  whole  glorious  story. 
It  was  an  amazing  tale.  Sherman's  attack  on 
the  enemy's  right  having  come  to  a  standstill, 
several  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
in  our  center  were  ordered  to  advance.  At  first 
it  was  not  intended  to  attempt  the  actual  storm- 
ing of  Missionary  Ridge, —  a  fortified  position 
which  seemed  well-nigh  impregnable  by  a  front 
attack,  —  but    rather   to  make   a   threatening 
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demonstration  calculated  to  induce  Bragg  to 
withdraw  forces  from  his  right  to  his  center,  and 
thus  to  facilitate  Sherman's  task.  But  the  brave 
men  of  our  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  once 
launched,  could  not  be  held  back.  With  irresist- 
ible impetuosity,  without  orders, — it  may  almost 
be  said  against  orders, —  they  rushed  forward, 
hurled  the  enemy's  advanced  lines  out  of  their 
defenses  on  the  slope,  scaled  the  steep  acclivity 
like  wildcats,  and  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  where  the  rebel  host,  amazed 
at  this  wholly  unlooked-for  audacity,  fled  in 
wild  confusion,  leaving  their  intrenched  artil- 
lery and  thousands  of  prisoners  behind  them. 
It  was  a  soldiers'  triumph,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  history. 

The  next  two  days  we  took  part  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  discomfited  enemy,  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  more  guns, —  bringing  up  the 
total  to  forty-two  pieces, —  of  more  prisoners, 
amounting  to  six  thousand  in  all,  and  of  large 
numbers  of  vehicles  and  stores,  and  in  vast  de- 
struction of  property.  And  then  we  set  out 
under  General  Sherman's  command  on  an 
expedition  to  Knoxville,  East  Tennessee,  for 
the  relief  of  General  Burnside,  who  was  hard 
pressed  by  General  Longstreet's  corps. 

According  to  alarming  reports  Burnside  was 
in  sore  need  of  speedy  help.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  of  days  how  long  he  would  be  able  to  hold 
out.  The  distance  to  be  covered  in  a  hurry  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  We  marched  in 
the  lightest  kind  of  order  —  no  tents,  no  wagon- 
trains,  the  men  carrying  only  their  blankets  and 
knapsacks,  if  they  had  any,  with  something  to 
eat  in  their  haversacks  and  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion in  their  cartridge-boxes.  But  they  were  in 
fine  spirits  after  the  great  victory  and  bore  the 
fatigues  of  the  forced  march  with  excellent 
cheer.  We  usually  started  about  daybreak  and 
went  into  camp  about  dark,  having  in  the  mean- 
time crossed  rivers  and  creeks  with  or  without 
bridges,  and  mountain  passes,  sometimes  over 
roads  hardly  worthy  of  the  name.  We  saw  no 
enemy  in  our  front  except  some  cavalry  detach- 
ments sent  out,  not  to  fight,  but  to  observe. 
Whenever  they  came  within  range,  a  shell  or 
two  from  our  guns   made  them  scamper  off. 

Sherman's  Sense  of  Humor 

On  this  march  I  witnessed  a  little  scene  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  "fun  "  which  we  higher 
officers  occasionally  indulged  in.  One  frosty 
morning  I  noticed  a  rather  decent-looking  house 
by  the  roadside,  from  the  chimney  of  which  a 
blue  cloud  of  smoke  curled  up.  In  the  front 
yard  two  orderlies  were  holding  saddled  horses. 
I  concluded  that  there  must  be  general  officers 
inside  and,  possibly,  something  to  eat.    Seduced 


by  this  thought,  I  dismounted,  and  found  with- 
in, toasting  their  feet  by  a  crackling  wood  fire, 
General  Sherman  and  General  Jefferson  C. 
Davis,  who  commanded  a  division  in  the  Four- 
teenth Corps  attached  to  Sherman's  command 
—  the  same  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis  who  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  had  attracted  much 
attention  by  the  killing  of  General  Nelson  in  the 
Gait  House  at  Louisville. 

General  Sherman  kindly  invited  me  to  sit  with 
them,  and  I  did  so.  A  few  minutes  later  Gen- 
eral Howard  entered.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  General  Howard  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
great  piety  and  went  by  the  name  of  "the  Chris- 
tian soldier. "  General  Sherman  greeted  him  in 
his  brusque  way,  exclaiming:  "Glad  to  see  you, 
Howard!  Sit  down  by  the  fire!  Damned 
cold  this  morning!"  Howard,  who  especially 
abhorred  the  use  of  "swear-words,"  answered 
demurely:  "Yes,  General,  it  is  quite  cold  this 
morning. "  Sherman  may  have  noticed  a  slight 
touch  of  reproof  in  this  answer.  At  any  rate,  I 
observed  a  wink  he  gave  General  Davis  with 
his  left  eye,  while  a  sarcastic  smile  flitted  across 
his  features.  It  became  at  once  clear  what  it 
meant,  for  Davis  instantly,  while  talking  about 
some  indifferent  subject,  began  to  intersperse 
his  speech  with  such  a  profusion  of  "damns" 
and  the  like,  when  there  was  not  the  slightest 
occasion  for  it,  that  one  might  have  supposed 
him  to  be  laboring  under  the  intensest  excite- 
ment, while  really  he  was  in  perfectly  cold 
blood.  In  fact,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  Gen- 
eral Davis  was  noted  for  having  mastered  the 
vocabulary  of  the  "Army  in  Flanders"  more 
completely  than  any  man  of  his  rank. 

Howard  made  several  vain  attempts  to  give  a 
turn  to  the  conversation.  Encouraged  by  re- 
peated winks  and  a  few  sympathetic  remarks 
from  Sherman,  Davis  continued  the  lurid  flow 
of  his  infernalisms,  until  finally  Howard,  with 
distress  painted  all  over  his  face,  got  up  and 
left;  whereupon  Sherman  and  Davis  broke  out 
in  a  peal  of  laughter.  And  when  I  ventured 
upon  a  remark  about  Howard's  sufferings,  Sher- 
man said :  "  Well,  that  Christian  soldier  business 
is  all  right  in  its  place;  but  he  needn't  put  on 
airs  when  we  are  among  ourselves." 

A  few  weeks  later,  when  the  Knoxville  cam- 
paign was  over,  Sherman  addressed  a  letter  to 
Howard  thanking  him,  most  deservedly,  for  the 
excellent  services  rendered  by  him  on  that  ex- 
pedition, and  praising  him  as  "one  who  mingled 
so  gracefully  and  perfectly  the  polished  Chris- 
tian gentleman  and  the  prompt,  zealous,  and 
gallant  soldier."  When  I  read  this,  1  remem- 
bered the  scene  I  have  just  described,  and 
imagined  1  saw  a  little  twinkle  in  Sherman's 
eye. 
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Hard  Work  and  Scanty  Returns  I  did  not  doubt  would  be  favorable,  I  assigned 

camping-places  to  the  different  brigades. 

On   December  5th    not  many  miles  from  Unnecessary  Hardships 

Knoxville,  we  were  informed  that  Longstreet  y 

had  not  waited  for  the  arrival  of  our  forces  of  After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour,  when  a  large 
relief,  but  effected  his  retreat  toward  Virginia,  part  of  my  command  had  come  in  and  were  be- 
Thus  our  expedition  had  accomplished  its  pur-  ginning  to  build  fires  and  to  prepare  such  food 
pose.  It  was  a  victory  achieved  by  the  sol-  as  they  had,  my  officer  returned  from  corps- 
diers'  legs.  We  were  allowed  a  day's  rest,  and  headquarters  with  the  positive  order  that  I 
then  started  on  our  way  back,  the  same  hun-  must  —  without  loss  of  time  —  continue  my 
dred  and  twenty  miles  and  a  little  more,  to  march  and  proceed  about  three  miles  farther, 
our  old  camp  in  Lookout  Valley.  We  could  where  a  camping-place  would  be  assigned  to 
march  more  leisurely,  but  the  return  seemed    me.    I  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake,  as, 

according  to  reports,  there  was  no  enemy  within 
many  miles,  and  I  despatched  a  second  staff- 
officer  to  represent  to  corps-headquarters  that 
to  start  my  men  again  would  be  downright 
cruelty  to  them,  and  I  begged  that  they  be 
allowed  to  stay  for  the  night  where  they  were, 
unless  there  was  real  necessity  for  their  march- 
ing on.  In  due  time  the  answer  came  that 
there  was  such  necessity.     There  was  now  no- 


harder  than  the  advance  had  been.  There  was 
not  the  same  spirit  in  it.  Our  regular  food-sup- 
plies were  entirely  exhausted.  We  had  to  "live 
upon  the  country."  We  impressed  what  live 
stock  we  could,  which  was  by  no  means  always 
sufficient.  The  surrounding  population,  Union 
people,  were  friendly,  but  poor.  Roasted  wheat 
and  corn  had  to  serve  for  coffee ;  molasses,  found 
on  the  farms,  for  sugar.     But,  far  worse  than 


this,  the  clothing  of  the  men  was  in  tatters,  the    thing  to  be  done  but  to  obey  instantly.     My 

division  bugler  sounded  the  signal.  There  arose 
something  like  a  sullen  groan  from  the  bivouac, 
but  the  men  emptied  upon  the  ground  the 
water  which  was  just  beginning  to.  boil  in  their 
kettles,  and  promptly  fell  into  line. 

We  had  hardly  been  on  the  way  half  an  hour 
when  a  fearful  thunder-storm  broke  upon  us. 
The  rain  came  down  in  sheets  like  a  cloud- 
burst, driving  right  into  our  faces.     In  a  few 


shoes  worn  and  full  of  holes.  Perhaps  one 
fourth  of  the  men  had  none  at  all.  They  pro- 
tected their  feet  by  winding  rags  around  them. 
Their  miseries  were  increased  by  occurrences 
like  this:  One  day  our  march  was  unusually 
difficult.  We  passed  through  a  hilly  country. 
The  roads  were  in  many  places  like  dry,  washed- 
out  beds  of  mountain  torrents,  full  of  boulders, 
large  and   small.      The    artillery-horses   could 


not  possibly  pull  their  pieces  and  caissons  over    minutes  we  were  all  drenched  to  the  skin.      I 
these  obstacles.      They  had  to  be  unhitched,     wore  a  stout  cavalry  overcoat  with  a  cape,  well 

lined  with  flannel,  over  my  uniform.  In  an 
incredibly  short  time  I  felt  the-  cold  water 
trickle  down  my  body.  My  riding-boots  were 
soon  full  to  overflowing.  One  may  imagine  the 
sorry  plight  of  the  poor  fellows  in  rags.  They 
had   to   suffer,  too,  not  only  from   the  water 


and  infantry  detachments  were  called  upon  to 
help  the  artillerymen  lift  their  guns  and  ap- 
purtenances over  the  rocks.  This  operation 
had  to  be  repeated  several  times  during  the 
day.  Thus  the  marching  column  was  stopped, 
time  and  again,  without  affording  the  soldiers 


real  rest.     On  the  contrary,  such  irregular    coming  down  from  abo.ve,  but  also  from  water 


any 

stoppages  for  an  uncertain  length  of  time  are 
apt  to  annoy  and  fatigue  the  marching  men  all 
the  more.  At  last,  toward  dusk  of  the  evening, 
I  found  on  our  route  a  large  meadow-ground, 
through  which  a  clear  stream  of  water  flowed. 
There  was  plenty  of  wood  for  fires  near  by. 
The  spot  seemed  to  be  made  for  camping.  My 
orders  as  to  how  far  I  was  to  march  were  not 
quite  definite.  I  was  to  receive  further  instruc- 
tions on  the  way.  My  troops,  having  been 
on  their  feet  from  early  morning  and  having    choler  in  wild  imprecations. 


coming  from  below.  We  were  again  passing 
through  a  hilly  district.  The  road  ran  along 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  with  high  ridges 
on  both  sides.  From  these  the  rain-water 
rushed  down  in  streams,  transforming  the  road 
into  a  swelling  torrent,  the  water  reaching  up 
to  the  knees  of  the  men  and  higher.  Meanwhile 
the  thunder  was  rolling,  the  lightning  flashing, 
and  the  poor  sufferers  stumbling  over  unseen 
boulders  under  the  water  and   venting  their 


marched  under  the  difficulties  described,  were 
tired  beyond  measure.  They  just  dragged  them- 
selves painfully  along.  I  resolved  to  rest  them 
on  this  favored  spot,  if  permitted,  and  de- 
spatched a  staff-officer  to  corps-headquarters, 
two  or  three  miles  ahead,  to  obtain  that  per- 
mission.     Meanwhile,  waiting  for  an  answer 


At  last,  after  having  struggled  on  in  this  way 
for  about  two  hours,  we  emerged  from  the 
wooded  hills  into  a  more  open  country;  at 
least,  I  judged  so,  as  the  absolute  darkness 
seemed  to  be  a  little  relieved.  The  storm  had 
ceased.  Riding  at  the  head  of  my  column,  I 
ran  against  a  horseman  standing  in  the  middle 
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of  the  road.     "What  troops   are   these?"  he 
asked.— "Third    Division,    Eleventh   Corps." 
He  made  himself  known  in  the  darkness  as  an 
officer  of  the  corps  staff.   My  advance  patrol  had 
somehow  missed   him   and  gone  astray.      He 
brought  me  an  order  to  put  my  command  into 
camp  "right  here  on  both  sides  of  the  road." 
I  asked  him  what  it  was  that  made  my  march 
in  this  dreadful  night  necessary,  but  he  did  not 
know.     It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  distin- 
guish anything  beyond  half  a  dozen  feet.     I  did 
discover,  however,  that  on  "both  sides  of  the 
road"  there  were  plowed  fields.     There  was 
water  from  the  rain  standing  in  the  furrows, 
and  the  ridges  were  softened  into  a  thick  mire. 
And  there  my  men  were  to  camp!     My  staff- 
officers  scattered  themselves  to  find  a  more  con- 
venient or  less  dismal  location  for  the  men,  but 
they  soon  returned,  having  in  the  gloom  run 
into  camps  occupied  by  other  troops.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  stay  where  we  were.    The  regi- 
ments were  distributed  as  well  as  possible  in  the 
darkness.  The  men  could  not  stretch  themselves 
out  on  the  ground,  because  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered or  soaked  with  water.  They  had  to  sit  down 
on  their  knapsacks,  if  they  had  any,  or  on  their 
heels,  and  try  to  catch  some  sleep  in  that  posi- 
tion.    About  midnight  the  wind  shifted  sud- 
denly and  blew  bitterly  cold  from  the  north, 
so  bitterly,  indeed,  that  after  a  while  our  outer 
garments  began  to  freeze  stiff  on  our  bodies. 
I  thought  I  could  hear  the  men's  teeth  chatter. 
1  am  sure  mine  did.  There  we  sat,  now  and  then 
dropping  into  a  troubled  doze,  waiting  for  day. 

An  Exasperating  Situation 

As  soon  as  the  first  gray  of  the  morning 
streaked  the  horizon,  there  was  a  general  stir. 
The  men  rose,  and  tossed  and  swung  their  limbs 
to  get  their  blood  into  circulation.  The  feet 
of  not  a  few  were  frozen  fast  in  the  soil,  and 
when  they  pulled  them  up,  they  left  the  soles 
of  such  shoes  as  they  had  sticking  in  the  hard- 
ened mud.  The  pools  of  water  left  by  the  rain 
were  covered  with  solid  crusts  of  ice,  and  the 
cold  north  wind  was  still  blowing.  I  started 
my  command  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to 
get  the  men  into  motion,  intending  to  have 
them  prepare  their  breakfast  farther  on  in  some 
more  congenial  spot.  The  ranks  were  consid- 
erably thinned,  a  large  number  of  the  men  hav- 
ing strayed  away  from  the  column  and  trudged 
on  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  As  we  proceeded, 
we  saw  them  crawl  out  from  houses  or  barns 
or  sheds  or  heaps  of  corn  straw  or  whatever 
protection  from  the  weather  they  had  been 
able  to  find.  The  hard-frozen  and  stony  road 
was  marked  with  streaks  of  blood  from  the  feet 
of  the  poor  fellows  who  limped  painfully  along. 


And  finally  it  turned  out  that  all  this  had 
been  for  nothing.  Headquarters  had  been 
disturbed  by  a  rumor  that  the  enemy  was  at- 
tempting a  cavalry  raid  in  our  direction,  which 
might  have  made  a  drawing  together  of  our 
forces  necessary.  But  the  rumor  proved  quite 
unfounded.  I  have  told  the  story  of  that  dis- 
mal night  so  elaborately  to  show  my  reader 
that  even  in  an  ordinary  campaign,  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  retreat  of  Napoleon's  army 
from  the  Russian  snow-fields,  soldiers  are  some- 
times exposed  to  hardships,  not  always  neces- 
sary, which  in  their  effects  are  now  and  then 
no  less  destructive  than  powder  and  lead. 

But  on  the  whole  the  expedition  to  Knoxville 
for  the  relief  of  Burnside  had  been  a  decided 
success.   The  forced  marches  were  well  planned, 
and  executed  with  exemplary  precision   and 
spirit.     Congratulatory  orders  and  complimen- 
tary letters  were  flying  about  in  great  profusion. 
General  Sherman  wrote  one  to  General  Howard, 
in  which  with  justice  he  commended  his  conduct 
very  highly  and  charged  him  "  to  convey  to  Gen- 
eral Schurz  and  Colonel  Buschbeck  and  to  all 
your  officers  the  assurance  of  my  official  and 
personal  respect. "    General  Howard  in  his  turn 
was  quite  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  Eleventh 
Corps  and   lauded  its   "division   and  brigade 
commanders   for    the    energy    and   constancy 
they  manifested  during  the  campaign."    In  the 
course  of   his   report   he  spoke  with  especial 
commendation  of  Colonel   Hecker,  who   com- 
manded my  Third  Brigade,  and  who  had  per- 
formed the  most  arduous  duties  with  his  char- 
acteristic spirit  and  efficiency.     On  the  17th  of 
December  we  reoccupied  our  old  encampments 
in   Lookout  Valley  and  looked  forward   to  a 
comparatively  quiet  and  comfortable  winter. 

My  New  Command 

At  last  I  was  advised  that  in  the  work  of 
reorganization  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  corps 
had  been  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the 
Twentieth  Corps,  that  the  Twentieth  Corps  was 
to  be  commanded  by  General  Hooker,  and  that 
I  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  so-called 
Corps  of  Instruction  near  Nashville,  in  which  a 
number  of  newly  levied  regiments  were  to  be 
made  fit  for  active  duty  and  then,  presump- 
tively, to  form  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland under  General  Thomas.  Thus  I  was 
separated  from  General  Hooker,  but  in  a  manner 
not  at  all  according  with  my  wishes  and  expec- 
tations. I  had  hoped  to  march  with  Sherman 
southward,  but  the  position  to  which  I  was 
now  assigned  promised  little  active  service,  for 
nobody  could  then  foresee  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville. Still,  I  obeyed  orders  without  protest  or 
murmur.     My  camp  was  speedily  established 
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at  Edgefield  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 
opposite  Nashville,  and  several  newly  organized 
regiments  from  Western  States,  especially  from 
Indiana,  came  in  to  fill  it. 

Impressions  of  Andrew  Johnson 
It  was  then  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  whom  President  Lincoln  had 
appointed  "Military  Governor"  of  Tennessee. 
Of  our  meeting  I  shall  have  more  to  say  here- 
after. I  called  upon  him  at  the  State-house  in 
Nashville,  and  he  received  me  not  only  with 
polite  kindness,  but  with  some  evidence  of  a 
desire  to  cultivate  intercourse  with  me.  I  was 
not  quite  clear  in  my  own  mind  about  the  im- 
pression he  made  upon  me.  He  had  worked 
himself  up  from  poverty  and  a  low  social  po- 
sition to  political  prominence  by  the  energy  of 
his  character  and  a  degree  of  ability  which,  if 
not  brilliant,  was  at  least  higher  than  that  of  his 
political  neighbors  in  East  Tennessee.  By  a  bold 
and  vigorous  fight  against  all  secession  tenden- 
cies and  against  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
slaveholding  aristocracy,  he  became  the  most 
conspicuous  representative  and  the  leader  of  the 
loyal  Union  element  of  the  South. 

His  appearance  was  not  prepossessing,  at  least 
not  to  me.  His  countenance  was  of  a  distinctly 
plebeian  cast,  without  force  and  vivacity.  There 
was  no  genial  sunlight  in  it;  rather,  something 
sullen,  something  betokening  a  strong  will  in- 
spired by  bitter  feelings.  I  could  well  imagine 
him  leading  with  vindictive  energy  an  uprising 
of  a  lower  order  of  society  against  an  aristoc- 
racy from  whose  lordly  self-assertion  he  had 
suffered  and  whose  pride  he  was  bent  upon 
humiliating.  Nor  did  he,  as  a  "child  of  the  soil," 
possess  anything  of  that  ingenuous,  naive,  and 
lovable  naturalness  which  never  ceased  to  form 
one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  Lincoln's  char- 
acter. Johnson  was  by  no  means  a  man  of  cul- 
ture. His  education  had  been  of  the  scantiest. 
Judging  from  his  conversation,  his  mind  moved 
in  a  narrow  circle  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  phrases. 
But  his  contact  with  the  world  had  taught  him 
certain  things  as  to  decent  and  correct  appear- 
ance. As  often  as  I  saw  him,  I  found  him  clothed 
in  the  customary  broadcloth  of  the  higher  poli- 
tician in  Washington,  with  immaculate  linen; 
and  I  noticed  also  in  his  deportment,  as  far  as  I 
could  observe  it,  an  air,  whether  assumed  or 
genuine,  of  quiet  dignity.  Yet  I  could  not  rid 
myself  of  the  impression  that  beneath  this  staid 
and  sober  exterior  there  were  still  wild  fires 
burning  which  might  burst  through  the  surface. 
This  impression  was  strengthened  by  a  sin- 
gular experience.     It  happened  twice  or  three 


times  that  when  I  called  upon  him  I  was  told 
by  the  attendant  that  the  Governor  was  sick 
and  could  not  see  anybody.  Then,  after  the 
lapse  of  four  or  five  days,  he  would  send  for  me, 
and  I  would  find  him  uncommonly  natty  in  his 
attire  and  generally  "groomed"  with  especial 
care.  He  would  also  wave  off  any  inquiry  about 
his  health.  When  I  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance to  one  of  the  most  prominent  Union  men 
of  Nashville,  he  smiled  and  said  that  the  Gover- 
nor had  "his  infirmities,"  but  was  "all  right" 
on  the  whole. 

Johnson's  Vindictive  Views 
My  conversation    with    him    always    turned 
upon  political  subjects.     He  was  a  demonstra- 
tively fierce  Union  man  —  not  upon  antislavery 
grounds,  but  from  constitutional  reasons   and 
from  hatred  of  the  slaveholding  aristocracy,  the 
oppressors  and  misleaders  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, who  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  Republic 
if  they  were  not  permitted  to  rule  it.      The  con- 
stant burden  of  his  speech  was  that  this  rebellion 
against  the  Government  of  the  Union  was  trea- 
son, and  that  treason  was  a  crime  that  must  be 
made  odious  by  visiting  condign"  punishment 
upon  the  traitors.     To  hear  him  expatiate  upon 
this  his  favorite  theme,  one  would  have  thought 
that  if  this  man  ever  came  into  power,  the  face 
of  the  country  would  soon  bristle  with  gibbets, 
and  foreign  lands  swarm  with  fugitives  from  the 
avenging  sword  of  the  Republic.   And  such  sen- 
timents he  uttered,  not  in  a  tone  betraying  the 
slightest  excitement,  but  with  the  calmness  of 
long-standing  and  unquestionable  conviction. 
When  in  the  course  of  our  conversations  I 
suggested,  as  I  sometimes  did,  that  there  were, 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  other  objects 
to  be  accomplished  fully  as  important  as  the 
punishment  of  the  traitors,  he  would  treat  such 
suggestions  with  polite  indulgence,  at  the  same 
time  insisting,  with  undisturbed  sternness,  that 
the  Union  could  not  endure  unless,  by  a  severe 
punishment  of  the  traitors,  treason  were  for- 
ever branded  as  the  unpardonable  crime.      In- 
deed, this  seemed  to  constitute  the  principal 
part  of  his  political  program  for  the  future.     No 
doubt   there  were  gentler  and   more   amiable 
currents  of  feeling  in  Mr.  Johnson's  composition, 
known  to  his  family,  friends,  and  neighbors;  but 
in  our  political  talks  at  that  time  they  did  not 
manifest  themselves.     When,  a  short  time  after 
my  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  nominated  him  as  its 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  I  was,  I  must 
confess,  one  of  those  who  received   the  news 
with  a  certain  uneasiness  of  feeling. 
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THE  SOUTH  AFTER 

THE   WAR* 

BY 

CARL  SCHURZ 

THE  peace  which  followed  the  surren- 
der of  the  Confederate  armies  in  the 
spring  of  1865  was  by  no  means  un- 
clouded. The  Southern  soldier  went 
home  bowed  down  by  the  mortifica- 
tion of  defeat,  ragged,  emaciated,  and  footsore, 
to  find  his  home,  maybe,  in  ruins,  his  family 
on  the  edge  of  starvation,  his  country  partly 
devastated,  and  all  fearfully  impoverished.  With 
sullen  fierceness  would  the  wrath  of  the  South- 
ern heart  now  and  then  secretly  break  out  at 
the  "ruthless  invasion"  of  the  Southern  soil  by 
"cruel  hordes  of  Northern  hirelings."  Mean- 
while, there  was  much  jubilation  at  the  North 
over  the  restored  Union.  The  longed-for  day 
when  "Johnny  would  come  home"  had  at  last 
arrived.  One  after  another,  the  regiments  of 
bronzed  veterans,  flushed  with  triumph,  re- 
turned to  the  places  from  which  they  had  gone 


forth.  But,  after  all,  very  many  of  the  "John- 
nies" who  had  gone  to  the  war  had  not  come 
home.  There  were  terrible  numbers  of  parents 
who  had  lost  sons,  of  wives  who  had  lost  hus- 
bands, and  of  children  who  had  lost  fathers. 
And  there  were  many  tales  told  and  eagerly  dis- 
cussed that  were  more  than  apt  to  stir  resentful 
and  vindictive  feelings  —  grim  and  ghastly  tales 
of  the  specterlike  appearance  of  the  Union  sol- 
diers who  had  survived  the  horrors  of  the  prison- 
pen  at  Andersonville,  and,  above  all,  tales  of 
the  dastardly  assassination  by  rebel  hands  of 
our  good,  dear  President  Lincoln  —  a  crime 
never  to  be  forgiven. 


Bitter  Feeling  in  the  North 

The  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was,  in- 
deed, a  national  calamity  of  the  most  sinister 
effect  just  at  that  critical  period.   Cool  reason- 
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ing  might  have 
inferred  that  it 
would,  as  it  soon 
actually  did,  turn 
out  to  have  been 
the  work  of  a 
handful  of  half- 
crazed  fanatics  of 
the  lower  order, 
utterly  devoid 
not  only  of  moral 
principles,  but 
also  of  the  slight- 
est  glimmer  of 
common  sense  ; 
for  nothing  could 
have  been  more 
obvious  to  any 
sane  mind  than 
that  this  crime 
could  not  possibly 
be  of  the  least 
benefit  to  the 
Southern  people 
in  their  desperate 
straits,  but  would 
only  serve  to  in- 
flame the  feelings 
of  their  victori- 
ous adversaries 
against  t  hem . 
Swift  vengeance 
overtook  the 
murderer  of  Lin- 
coln. The  other  known  members  of  the  con- 
spiracy were  caught  and  held  for  trial,  the  result 
of  which  everybody  foresaw. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  public.  It  was 
widely  believed  that  the  abominable  crime  had 
been  the  upshot  of  an  extensive  conspiracy 
among  the  principal  Southern  leaders  —  that  it 
should  be  charged  to  the  general  wickedness  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  must,  as  such,  be  inves- 
tigated, prosecuted,  and  punished.  General 
Grant,  one  of  the  calmest  of  men,  seems  to  have 
been  under  that  impression,  for  he  telegraphed 
to  General  Ord,  commanding  at  Richmond,  to 
arrest  and  put  into  Libby  Prison  Judge  Camp- 
bell, with  various  others,  and  even  to  arrest  all 
paroled  officers  unless  they  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  He  was  prevailed  upon  by  General 
Ord  to  withdraw  that  order,  but  he  insisted 
that  "extreme  rigor  will  have  to  be  observed 
whilst  assassination  remains  the  order  of  the 
day  with  the  rebels."  In  a  proclamation  issued 
by  President  Johnson,  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  intended  assassina- 
tion of  Secretary  Seward  and  others  were  de- 
clared to  have  been  "incited  and  encouraged" 
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JOHN     WILKES     BOOTH 


WHO     ASSASSINATED     PRESIDEN 
ON     THE     EVENING 


by  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his 
agents  in  Canada, 
Jacob  Thompson, 
late  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  un- 
der Buchanan, 
and  Clement  C. 
Clay,  late  United 
States  senator 
from  Alabama; 
and  rewards  were 
offered,  of  $100,- 
000  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Jefferson 
Davis  and  of 
$25,000  each  for 
that  of  Thompson 
and  Clay,  on  the 
direct  charge  of 
their  complicity 
in  the  murder  of 
Lincoln.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  was 
captured  on  May 
10,  1865,  near  Ir- 
winville,  Georgia, 
by  a  detachment 
of  a  Michigan 
cavalry  regiment. 
It  was  reported 
that,  trying  to  es- 
cape, he  had  put 
on  some  of  his 
wife's  clothes,  but  that  his  cavalry  boots  had 
betrayed  his  identity.  The  story,  although 
somewhat  stripped  of  its  comical  aspects  by 
subsequent  accounts,  was  widely  believed  and 
much  relished  in  the  North.  But  the  capture 
of  Jefferson  Davis  was  a  very  serious  thing,  and 
it  was  regarded  by  not  a  few  cool-headed  and 
long-sighted  men  as  a  very  unfortunate  one.  It 
has  become  well  known  that  President  Lincoln 
wished  that  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy 
would  not  deliver  the  chief  of  the  Confeder- 
acy into  his  hands.  There  was  a  Lincoln 
anecdote  current  at  the  time  which  seemed  to 
have  good  authority  behind  it.  It  was  this: 
After  Lee's  surrender,  a  friend  asked  Mr.  Lin- 
coln whether,  all  things  considered,  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  best  to  let  Jefferson  Davis  get 
out  of  the  country.  Lincoln  answered  by  tell- 
ing a  story  of  a  Methodist  preacher  out  West,  a 
strict  temperance  man,  who,  on  a  hot  day,  was 
offered  a  glass  of  water  with  a  dash  of  brandy 
in  it,  and  who  replied  that  he  would  not  object 
to  a  drop  of  something  strong  in  his  drink,  if 
that  drop  could  be  put  in  "unbeknownst"  to 
himself. 
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President  Davis  a   Troublesome  Captive 

Lincoln's  keen  mind  no  doubt  saw  clearly  that 
the  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis  would  burden  the 
government  of  the  United  States  with  a  most 
embarrassing  dilemma.  The  public  voice  would 
insist  upon  the  chief  of  the  Rebellion  being 
tried  and  punished  for  treason;  indeed,  he  could 
not  possibly  be  held  in  captivity  forever  with- 
out being  tried.  Now,  his  crime  of  treason  had 
been  committed  in  the  South.  A  trial  for  trea- 
son by  a  regular  tribunal  in  the  South  would  be 
a  mere  farce,  for  it  seemed  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  no  jury  in  the  South  could  be  found  that 
would  pronounce  Jefferson  Davis  or  any  of  the 
heads  of  the  Rebellion  guilty  of  treason,  unless 
that  jury  were  composed  wholly  of  negroes;  and 
even  then  the  outcome  would  be  doubtful.  A 
trial  by  a  military  commission  might,  indeed, 
result  in  a  verdict  of  guilty;  but  resort  to  a 
military  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  a  political  of- 
fense after  the  close  of  the  war  —  in  fact,  the 
greatest  state  trial  of  the  century  —  might  have 
looked  like  a  stretch  of  arbitrary  power  befitting 
an  Old-World  despotism  rather  than  this  New- 
World   republic. 

But  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  the  charge 
and  the  wide-spread  belief  that  Jefferson  Davis 
and  some  other  leaders 
of  the  Rebellion  had 
been  accomplices  of 
the  murderer,  and  the 
existence  of  a  vague 
apprehension  floating 
in  the  air  that  the  re- 
public was  still  in  some 
danger  or  other,  made 
the  resort  to  a  military 
commission  for  the 
trial  of  the  captured 
rebel  chiefs  more 
plausible.  Yet,  when 
the  news  came  forth 
that  Jefferson  Davis 
and  his  associates 
were  not  only  to  be 
tried  by  a  military 
commission,  but  that 
the  trial  was  to  be 
conducted  in  secret, 
there  was  much  shak- 
ing of  heads  among 
men  who  were  not 
entirely  carried  away 
by  the  excitements  of 
the  time.  My  con- 
stant concern  as  to 
the  light  in  which  the 
attitude  of  this  repub- 


GENERAL     EDWARD    OTHO     C.     ORD 

WHO  PERSUADED  GENERAL  GRANT  TO  WITHDRAW  HIS 
ORDER  FOR   THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF   PAROLED   CON- 
FEDERATE OFFICERS  UNLESS  THEY  TOOK  THE  OATH 
OF  ALLEGIANCE 


lie  would  appear  before  the  civilized  world  —  an 
anxious  consideration  which  was  omnipresent 
to  my  mind  —  troubled  me  so  much  that  I  re- 
solved to  write  to  President  Johnson  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

"Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  the 
privilege  you  gave  me,  to  write  to  you  when- 
ever I  had  anything  worthy  of  consideration  to 
suggest.  A  few  days  ago  I  found  it  stated  in 
the  papers  that  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  was 
to  be  conducted  in  secret.  1  did  not  believe  it 
until  I  now  see  it  confirmed.  1  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  this  measure  strikes  me  as  very  un- 
fortunate, and  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  it  quite 
generally  disapproved.  Yesterday  I  returned 
from  Philadelphia,  where  I  had  spent  two  days, 
and  1  can  assure  you  that  among  the  fore- 
most supporters  of  the  administration  1  did 
not  hear  a  single  voice  in  favor  of  it.  1  admit, 
1  do  not  know  what  objects  are  to  be  gained  by 
secrecy.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are 
of  no  futile  character.  But  if  it  is  important 
that  the  accused  should  be  convicted  and 
sentenced,  and  that,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  fur- 
ther developments,  the  testimony  as  it  appears 
should  be  kept  from  some  conspirators  still  at 
large,  it  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  that  the 
trial  should  be  abso- 
lutely fair,  not  only  in 
spirit,  but  also  in  ap- 
pearance. 

"When  the  govern- 
ment charged,  before 
the  whole  world,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Rebellion 
with  having  instigated 
the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  it  took 
upon  itself  the  grim 
obligation  to  show 
that  this  charge  was 
based  upon  evidence 
sufficient  to  bear  it 
out.  1  am  confident 
you  would  not  have 
ventured  upon  this 
step  had  you  not  such 
evidence  in  your  pos- 
session. But  the  gov- 
ernment is  bound  to 
lay  it  before  the  world 
in  a  mannerwhich  will 
command  the  respect 
even  of  the  incredu- 
lous. You  will  admit 
that  a  Military  Com- 
mission is  an  anomaly 
in  the  judicial  system 
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of  this  republic;  still,  I  will  not  question  here 
its  propriety  in  times  of  extraordinary  dangers. 
At  all  events,  to  submit  this  case  to  a  Military 
Commission  —  a  case  involving  in  so  pointed 
a  manner  the  credit  of  the  government  —  was 
perhaps  the  utmost  stretch  of  power  upon  which 
the  government  could  venture  without  laying 
itself  open  to  the  imputation  of  unfair  play. 
But  an  order  to  have  such  a  case  tiied  by  a 
Military  Commission  behind  closed  doors,  thus 
establishing  a  secret  tribunal,  can  hardly  fail  to 
damage  the  cause 
of  the  govern- 
ment most  seri- 
ously in  the  opin- 
ion of  mankind. 
This  is  the  most 
important  state 
trial  this  country 
ever  had.  The 
whole  civilized 
world  will  scruti- 
nize its  proceed- 
ings with  the  ut- 
most interest, 
and  it  will  go  far 
to  determine  the 
opinion  of  man- 
kind as  to  the 
character  of  our 
government  and 
institutions." 

When  I  wrote 
that  letter,  I,  of 
course,  had  in 
mind  the  trial  of 
Jefferson  Davis 
and  of  the  late 
senator  from  Al- 
abama, Clement 
C.  Clay,  who, 
when  he  found 
himself  charged 
with  complicity 
in  the  murder  of 
Abraham  Lin- 
coln, voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  General 
James  H.  Wilson,  and  was  incarcerated  with 
Jefferson  Davis  in  Fortress  Monroe.  The  im- 
mediate accomplices  of  Booth  were  tried  by  a 
military  court  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
met  their  fate  on  the  gallows.     But  as  to  Jef- 


CLEMENT    C.     CLAY 

A   CONFEDERATE    SENATOR    WHOM     PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    CHARGED 

WITH      HELPING      TO      ''INCITE      AND     ENCOURAGE''     THE 

ASSASSINATION      OF      LINCOLN 


flight,  he  would  soon  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  of  significance;  but  imprisoned  in  a 
dungeon,  the  great  representative  of  the  "lost 
cause,"  the  prestige  of  martyrdom  was  thrust 
upon  him.  And  when,  by  some  mistake  or  of- 
ficial stupidity,  chains  were,  for  a  short  time, 
put  upon  his  limbs,  he  appeared  in  the  aureole 
of  a  hero  suffering  for  his  people  unheard-of 
torments  and  indignities  at  the  hands  of  a 
ruthlessly  vindictive  foe.  This  prestige  of  mar- 
tyrdom gave  him  still  a  certain  measure  of  in- 
fluence upon  the 
opinion,  or  the 
imagination,  of 
the  Southern 
people.  He  sub- 
sequently used 
his  influence,  not, 
as  General  Lee 
did,  in  his  frank 
and  generous 
way,  to  encour- 
age among  his 
friends  a  loyal 
acceptance  of  the 
order  of  things 
and  a  patriotic 
devotion  to  the 
restored  republic, 
but  rather  to  fo- 
ment in  a  more 
or  less  concealed 
way  a  sullen  ani- 
mosity against 
the  Union.  He 
stimulated  the 
brooding  over 
past  disappoint- 
ments rather 
than  a  cheerful 
contemplation  of 
new  opportuni- 
ties. He  pre- 
sented the  sorry 
spectacle  of  a 
soured  man  who 
wished  every  one 
else  to  be  soured,  too.  Thus  he  forced  unpreju- 
diced observers  to  conclude  that,  measured  by 
the  true  standards  of  human  greatness,  he,  with 
all  his  showy  and  by  no  means  valueless  quali- 
ties, wound  up  his  career  as  a  small  man. 
The  evidence  of  Jefferson  Davis'  complicity 


ferson  Davis,  it  soon  became  painfully  clear  in  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  which   Presi- 

how  correct  Abraham   Lincoln's  instinct  was  dent  Johnson  had  in  his  possession  when  he 

when,  in  his  quaint  way,  he  expressed  the  wish  issued  his  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for 

that,  "unbeknownst  to  himself,"  the  Confed-  Davis'  capture,  subsequently  turned  out  to  be 

erate  chieftain  might  escape.     As  an  exile  from  absolutely  worthless.     After  he  had  been  for 

his  country  who  had  sought  personal  safety  in  two  years  a  prisoner  in  Fortress  Monroe,  Davis 
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was  indicted  and  arraigned  for  treason  before  There  was  much  surprise,   therefore,  when,  on 

the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Richmond,  the  29th  of  May,  1865,  two  executive  procla- 

Virginia,  and  released  on  bail,  Horace  Greeley,  mations  appeared,  one  of  which,  a  proclama- 

the  old  antislavery  apostle,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  tion  of  pardon  and  amnesty,  put  an  end  to  the 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  being  his  principal  bonds-  anticipation  of  a  policy  of  hanging  and  impov- 

men.     The  case,  however,  as  might  have  been  erishing,  while  the  other  appointed  a  provisional 

foreseen,    was  never   tried,  and  in  December,  governor  for  North    Carolina,  whose   duty   it 

1868,  he,  with  all  his  followers  in  the  Rebellion,  would  be  "at   the   earliest   possible  period  to 

received  "a  full  pardon  and  amnesty  for  the  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 

offense  of  treason,"  suffering  no  other  punish-  necessary  and  proper  for  assembling  a  conven- 

ment  than  the  disability  to  hold  office,  imposed  tion  — composed  of  delegates  who  are  loyal  to 


by  the  Four- 
teenth Amend- 
ment to  the 
Constitution. 

It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  said 
that  he  and  the 
other  Southern 
leaders,  after  all 
that  had  hap- 
pened, were 
harshly  treated. 
On  the  contrary, 
the  leniency  with 
which  the  victo- 
rious government 
which  had  them 
in  its  power  dealt 
with  them  is 
without  parallel 
in  history. 

The  President 

Reverses 

his  Policy 


JACOB      THOMPSON 


SECRETARY     OF    THE     INTERIOR     UNDER     BUCHANAN,     AND     ONE     OF 

THOSE     ACCUSED     OF     COMPLICITY      IN      THE     LINCOLN 

CONSPIRACY 


the  United  States 
and  no  others  — 
for  the  purpose 
of  altering  or 
amending  the 
constitution 
thereof,  and  with 
authority  to  ex- 
ercise all  the 
powers  necessary 
and  proper  to 
enable  the  loyal 
people  of  North 
Carolina  to  re- 
store said  State 
to  its  constitu- 
tional relations 
to  the  Federal 
government," 
etc.  The  procla- 
mation provided, 
also,  that,  "in 
choosing  dele- 
gates to  any 
State  conven- 
tion, no  person 
shall  be  qualified 
as  an  elector  or 
eligible  as  a  mem- 
ber unless  he  shall 
have  previously 
taken  the  pre- 
scribed oath  of 
allegiance,  and 
unless  he  shall 
also  possess    the 


The  accession  of 
Andrew  Johnson 
to  the  presidency 
at  first  made  no 
change  in  the 
character  and 
tone  of  his  utter- 
ances concerning 
the  treatment  to 
be  meted  out  to 

the  rebels.  The  burden  of  his  speech  at  Wash-  qualifications  of  a  voter  as  defined  under  the 
ington,  as  it  had  been  at  Nashville  during  constitution  and  laws  of  North  Carolina  as  they 
the  war,  was  that  "arson  was  a  crime,  and  existed  in  North  Carolina  in  1 861,  immediately 
that  robbery  was  a  crime,  that  murder  was  a  prior  to  the  so-called  ordinance  of  secession." 
crime,  and  that  treason  was  a  crime  worse  The  convention  that  might  be  elected  by  such 
than  all;  that  this  crime  of  treason  must  be  voters,  or  the  legislature  that  might  be  subse- 
made  odious  and  properly  punished;  that  quently  elected  by  virtue  of  the  State  Constitu- 
the  principal  traitors  should  be  hanged  and  tion  as  amended  by  the  convention,  was  to  have 
the  rest  imprisoned" — by  which  he  meant,  the  power  to  prescribe  the  permanent  qualifica- 
as  on  some  occasion  he  said  himself,  that  tions  of  voters  and  their  eligibility  to  office, 
their  large  plantations  must  be  taken  from  And  who  were  the  loyal  persons  who  were  to 
them  and    sold    in    small    parcels  to  farmers,    be  intrusted  with  such  far-reaching  powers? 
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Not  only  the  men  who,  during  the  war,  had  class  of  men  who  were  excluded,  on  account  of 
abstained  from  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  their  prominence,  from  the  general  amnesty, 
Rebellion,  and  who  maintained  their  loyalty  to    but,  for  the  most  part,  were  individually  par- 


the  United  States,  but  also  those  who,  having 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Rebellion,  had  sub- 
sequently cleared  themselves  by  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the  amnesty  procla- 
mation and  by  thus  promising  to  be  thence- 
forth loyal  to  the  United  States. 

The  amnesty  proclamation,  giving  the  coun 


doned,  and  who  had  instigated  the  attempt  to 
break  up  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
"an  empire  on  the  corner-stone  of  slavery." 
Nor  was  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this 
class  of  men,  if  directly  or  indirectly  intrusted 
with  power,  would  indeed  accept  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  point  of  form,  but  would  spare  no 


try  and  the  world  the  assurance  that  the  victory    effort  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  its  sub 

of  the  Union  would  not  be  tarnished  by  any    stance. 

Availing  myself  again  of  the  privilege  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  granted  to  me,  I  wrote  to 
him  about  the  anxieties  among  many  of  his 
friends  caused  by  the  position  he  had  taken  in 
his  North  Carolina  proclamation,  and,  in  reply, 
I  received  from  him  a  telegraphic  message  ask- 
ing me  to  call  upon  him  at  the  White  House 
at  my  earliest  convenience.  I  obeyed  his  sum- 
mons without  delay. 


acts    of   bloody   vengeance,  was  received  with 
general  satisfaction  at  the  North,  excepting  by 
a  few  extremists.     But  the  proclamation  order- 
ing the  reconstruction  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  caused  much  misgiving,  since  it  was 
taken  to  be,  not   a  mere  experiment,  but   an 
intended  rule  for  the  reconstruction  of  all  the 
other  Southern  States.     It  confined  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  white  men.     Among  the  white  men 
of  the  South  there  were  only  a  small  number 
who  had  not,  after  the  secession  ordinances  had 
been  passed,  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Rebell- 
ion. These  com- 
paratively few 
consistent   loy- 
alists  did  not, 
as  a   rule,    be- 
long to  the  in- 
fluential  class; 
and     among 
these  few  there 
were  still  fewer 
convinced  an- 
tislavery    men. 
It    was,   there- 
fore,   certain 
that     a     large 
majority  of  the 
voting  body  in 
the    Southern 
States  so  to  be 
reconstructed 
would  consist 
of  men  who  had 
taken    part    in 
the    Rebellion 
and  then  qual- 
i  fi  e  d    them- 
selves as  voters 
by    taking  the 
oath  of  allegi- 
ance, and  that 
this  large   ma- 
jority   would 
stand     under 
the  immediate 
influence  of  the 
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PRESIDENT     ANDREW     JOHNSON 

WHO       DECLARED       THAT       ''THE        PRINCIPAL         TRAITORS        SHOULD 
HANGED     AND     THE      REST     IMPRISONED"  —  AND     THEN    REVERSED 
HIMSELF    BY     DECLARING    A     GENERAL    AMNESTY 


A  Psychological  Adventure 

On  the  way  to  Washington,  something  strange 

happened  to 
me  which  may 
be  of  interest 
to  the  specula- 
tive psycholo- 
gist. In  Phil- 
adelphia I  had 
supper  at  the 
house  of  my  in- 
timate friend 
Dr.  T  i  e  d  e  - 
mann,  son  of 
the  eminent 
professor  of 
medicine  at  the 
University  of 
Heidelberg, 
and  brother  of 
the  Colonel 
Tiedemann, 
one  of  whose 
aides-de-camp 
I  had  been  dur- 
ing the  siege  of 
the  Fortress  of 
Rastatt  in 
1849.  Mrs- 
Tiedemann 
was  a  sister  of 
FriedrichHeck- 
er,  the  famous 
revolutionary 
leader  in  Ger- 
many, who  in 
this   country 


) 


} 


JEFFERSON      DAVIS 

FROM      A      MINIATURE      IN      THE      POSSESSION      OF      THE      DAVIS      FAMILY 


did  distinguished  service  as  a  Union  officer. 
The  Tiedemanns  had  lost  two  sons  in  our  army, 
one  in  Kansas,  and  the  other,  a  darling  boy, 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  mother,  a 
lady  of  bright  mind  and  a  lively  imagination, 
happened  to  become  acquainted  with  a  circle 
of  spiritualists,  and  received  "messages"  from 
her  two  sons,  which  were  of  the  ordinary  sort, 


but  which  moved  her  so  much  that  she  be- 
came a  believer.  The  Doctor,  too,  although 
belonging  to  a  school  of  philosophy  which  looked 
down  upon  such  things  With  a  certain  disdain, 
could  not  restrain  a  sentimental  interest  in  the 
pretended  communications  from  his  lost  boys, 
and  permitted  spiritualistic  experiments  to  be 
made  in  his  family.     This  was  done  with  much 
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zest.  On  the  evening  of  which  I  speak  it  was 
resolved  to  have  a  seance.  One  of  the  daugh- 
ters, an  uncommonly  beautiful,  intelligent,  and 
high-spirited  girl  of  about  fifteen,  had  shown 
remarkable  qualities  as  a  "writing  medium." 
When  the  circle  was  formed  around  the  table 
hands  touching,  a  shiver  seemed  to  pass  over 
her,  her  fingers  began  to  twitch,  she  grasped  a 
pencil  held  out  to  her,  and,  as  if  obeying  an  irre- 
sistible impulse,  she  wrote  in  a  jerking  way  upon 
a  piece  of  paper  placed  before  her  the  "mes- 
sages" given  her  by  the  "spirits"  who  were 
present.  So  it  happened  that  evening.  The 
names  of  various  deceased  persons  known  to 
thefamily  were  announced,  but  they  had  nothing 
to  say  except  that  they  "lived  in  a  higher 
sphere,"  and  were  "happy,"  were  "often  with 
us,"  and  "wished  us  all  to  be  happy,"  etc. 

Finally  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  family  if  I 
would  not  take  part  in  the  proceeding  by  calling 
for  some  spirit  in  whom  I  took  an  interest.  1 
consented,  and  called  for  the  spirit  of  Schiller. 
For  a  minute  or  two  the  hand  of  the  girl  re- 
mained quiet;  then  she  wrote  that  the  spirit  of 
Schiller  had  come  and  asked  what  I  wished  of 
him.  I  answered  that  I  wished  him,  by  way  of 
identification,  to  quote  a  verse  or  two  from  one 
of  his  works.  Then  the  girl  wrote  in  German  the 
following: 
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Ich  hore  rauschende  Musik,  das  Schloss  ist 
Von  Lichtern  hell.     Wer  sind  die  Frohlichen?* 

We  were  all  struck  with  astonishment;  the 
sound  of  the  language  was  much  like  Schiller's, 
but  none  of  us  remembered  for  a  moment  in 
which  of  Schiller's  works  the  lines  might  be 
found.  At  last  it  occurred  to  me  that  they 
might  be  in  the  last  act  of  "  Wallensteins  Tod." 
The  volume  was  brought  out,  and,  true  enough, 
there  they  were.  I  asked  myself,  "Can  it  be 
that  this  girl,  who,  although  very  intelligent, 
has  never  been  given  to  much  reading,  should 
have  read  so  serious  a  work  as  'Wallenstein's 
Death,'  and,  if  she  has,  that  those  verses,  which 
have  meaning  only  in  connection  with  what  pre- 
cedes and  follows  them,  should  have  stuck  in 
her  memory?"  1  asked  her,  when  the  seance 
was  over,  what  she  knew  about  the  Wallen- 
stein  tragedy,  and  she,  an  entirely  truthful  child, 
answered  that  she  had  never  read  a  line  of  it. 
But  something  still  stranger  was  in  store  for 
me.  Schiller's  spirit  would  say  no  more,  and  I 
called  for  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  After 
several  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  girl  wrote  that 
Abraham  Lincoln's  spirit  was  present.  1  asked 
whether  he  knew  for  what  purpose  President 
Johnson   had   summoned    me   to  Washington. 

*  Gay  music  strikes  my  ear,  the  castle  is 
Aglow  with  lights.     Who  are  the  revelers  ? 
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The  answer  came :  "  He  wants  you  to  make  an 
important  journey  for  him."  I  asked  where 
that  journey  would  take  me.  Answer:  "He 
will  tell  you  to-morrow."  I  asked,  further, 
whether  I  should  undertake  that  journey. 
Answer:  "Yes,  do  not  fail."  (I  may  add,  by 
the  way,  that  at  that  time  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est anticipation  as  to  what  President  Johnson's 
intention  with  regard  to  me  was;  the  most 
plausible  supposition  I  entertained  was  that  he 
wished  to  discuss  with  me  the  points  urged  in 
my  letters.) 

Having  disposed  of  this  matter,  I  asked 
whether  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  had  anything  more 
to  say  to  me.  The  answer  came:  "Yes;  you 
will  be  a  senator  of  the  United  States."  This 
struck  me  as  so  fanciful  that  I  could  hardly 
suppress  a  laugh ;  but  I  asked  further:  "From 
what  State?"  Answer:  "From  Missouri." 
This  was  more  provokingly  mysterious  still; 
but  there  the  conversation  ceased.  Hardly 
anything  could  have  been  more  improbable  at 
that  time  than  that  I  should  be  a  senator  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Missouri.  My 
domicile  was  in  Wisconsin,  and  1  was  then 
thinking  of  returning  there.  I  had  never 
thought  of  removing  from  Wisconsin  to  Mis- 
souri, and  there  was  not  the  slightest  prospect 
of  my  ever  doing  so.  But  —  to  forestall  my 
narrative  —  two  years  later  I  was  surprised  by 
an  entirely  unsought  and  unexpected  business 
proposition  which  took  me  to  St.  Louis,  and 
in  January,  1869,  the  Legislature  of  Missouri 
elected  me  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  I 
then  remembered  the  prophecy  made  to  me  at 
the  spirit-seance  in  the  house  of  my  friend 
Tiedemann  in  Philadelphia,  which  during  the 
intervening  years  1  had  never  thought  of.  1 
should  hardly  have  trusted  my  memory  with 
regard  to  it,  had  it  not  been  verified  by  friends 
who  witnessed  the  occurrence. 

A  New  Mission 

President  Johnson  received  me  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  had  read  my  letters  with  great 
interest  and  appreciation,  and  that  he  was 
earnestly  considering  the  views  1  had  presented 
in  them.  But  in  one  respect,  he  said,  I  had 
entirely  mistaken  his  intentions.  His  North 
Carolina  proclamation  was  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  laying  down  a  general  rule  for  the  re- 
construction of  all  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  ; 
it  was  to  be  regarded  as  merely  experimental ; 
and  he  thought  that  the  condition  of  things  in 
North  Carolina  was  especially  favorable  for  the 
making  of  such  an  experiment.  As  to  the  Gulf 
States  he  was  very  doubtful  and  even  anxious. 
He  wished  to  see  those  States  restored  to  their 
constitutional  relations  with  the  general  gov- 


ernment as  quickly  as  possible;  but  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  could  be  done  with  safety  to 
the  Union  men  and  to  the  emancipated  slaves. 
He,  therefore,  requested  me  to  visit  those  States 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  him  whatever 
information  I  could  gather  as  to  the  existing 
condition  of  things,  and  of  suggesting  to  him 
such  measures  as  my  observations  might  lead 
me  to  believe  advisable. 

The  President's  request  came  as  a  great  sur- 
prise to  me.  I  went  to  Mr.  Stanton,  who  was 
still  Secretary  of  War,  to  learn  whether  the 
proposition  made  to  me  by  the  President  had 
been  suggested  by  him.  He  assured  me  that  it 
had  not.  In  fact,  he  was  as  much  surprised  as  I 
was,  but  he  advised  me  most  urgently  to  accept  at 
once.  He  told  me  that  President  Johnson  was 
set  upon  by  all  sorts  of  influences,  and  that 
what  he  needed  most  was  to  learn  the  truth.  I 
also  consulted  Chief  Justice  Chase,  who  told  me 
that,  in  his  opinion,  I  had  an  opportunity  for 
rendering  valuable  service  to  the  country,  and 
that  I  must  not  think  of  declining. 

The  next  day  I  informed  President  Johnson 
that  I  was  willing  to  undertake  the  journey.  I  n 
order  that  everything  might  be  clear  between 
us,  I  repeated  to  him  what  I  had  stated  in 
former  conversations  and  correspondence:  that, 
so  far  as  I  was  then  informed,  I  considered  the 
reconstruction  policy  ill-advised  and  fraught 
with  great  danger,  but  that  if  my  observations 
should  show  this  view  to  be  erroneous,  no  pride 
of  opinion  would  prevent  me  from  saying  so;  1 
should  consider  it  my  only  duty  to  tell  him  the 
truth.  President  Johnson  cordially  declared 
himself  satisfied,  and  expressed  his  entire 
confidence  in  me.  The  Secretary  of  War 
ordered  an  officer  of  one  of  the  New  York  vol- 
unteer regiments  still  in  the  service,  Captain 
Orlemann,  a  gentleman  of  ability  and  pleasing 
manner,  to  accompany  me  as  my  secretary,  and 
all  military  officers  in  the  Gulf  States  to  give  me 
such  aid  and  assistance  as  I  might  require.  Thus 
equipped,  I  set  out,  and  arrived  at  Hiltonhead, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  15th  of  July. 

How  the  Southerners  Viewed  the  Problem 

On  board  the  steamer  which  carried  me  there,  I 
had  a  conversation  with  a  Southern  gentleman 
which  might  have  served  as  an  epitome  of  the 
most  important  of  my  subsequent  observations 
concerning  the  Southern  attitude  on  certain 
subjects.  The  Southerner  was  a  handsome 
young  man,  something  over  thirty;  had  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army  since  1861  ; 
had  been  captured  in  battle,  fallen  ill,  and  spent 
some  time  in  a  Northern  hospital;  and  was  now 
on  his  way  home,  not  having  heard  from  his 
family  for  several  months.     He  did  not  seem  to 
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be  a  highly  educated  man,  but  there  was  an  air 
of  natural  refinement  about  him  which  invited 
sympathy.  He  had  not  seen  much  of  the 
North,  but  enough  to  feel  its  immense  superior- 
ity over  the  South  in  all  the  elements  of  power. 
He,  therefore,  frankly  "accepted"  the  defeat  of 
the  South.  He  was,  or,  as  he  said,  had  been  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  a  prosperous  planter 
owning  about  four  thousand  acres  of  land  and 
ninety  slaves,  not  far  from  Savannah.  But 
what  was  he  now?  He  supposed  that  his  plan- 
tation, having  been  in  Sherman's  track,  was 
devastated,  his  buildings  ruined,  and  his  slaves 
gone.  Some  of  them,  he  hoped,  would  come 
back  to  him  after  his  return,  because  he  had 
always  treated  his  slaves  well,  never  having  lost 
but  one,  and  him  by  congestive  fever.  But 
what  could  he  do  after  all  this  ruination  ?  There 
was  a  tone  of  helpless  resignation  in  his  speech. 

I  suggested  that  if  many  of  his  former  slaves 
were  found  still  within  reach,  he  might,  as  other 
planters  had,  make  fair  contracts  with  them 
and  set  them  to  work  as  free  laborers. 

This  remark  stirred  him ;  he  became  animated ; 
there  was  even  a  slight  flurry  of  excitement  in 
his  voice.  What?  Contracts  with  those  nig- 
gers? It  would  never  work!  Yes,  he  had 
heard  of  that  emancipation  business  —  he  knew 
that  was  the  intention;  but, —  and  here  he  ap- 
proached me  with  an  air  of  confidentiality,  as 
if  to  coax  my  secret,  true  opinion  out  of  me, — 
really,  did  I  think  that  this  was  a  settled  thing? 
Now,  he  could  tell  me  that  niggers  would  not 
work  unless  compelled  to.  A  free  nigger  was 
never  good  for  anything.  He  knew  the  thing 
would  not  work;  no  Southern  man  would  expect 
it  to  work;  no  use  trying. 

1  remarked  in  vain  that  I  had  seen  reports  of 
the  successful  working  of  the  contract  system 
in  some  instances.  He  replied  that  it  might 
work  to  some  extent  so  long  as  the  patrol  sol- 
diers were  at  hand.  But  would  not  the  troops 
soon  be  withdrawn,  and  would  not  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States  soon  be  left  to  manage 
their  own  affairs? 

1  greatly  startled  him  with  the  suggestion 
that,  deeming  the  successful  employment  of 
negroes  as  free  laborers  impossible,  he  might 
sell  the  larger  part  of  his  plantation  and  himself 
cultivate  a  small  part  of  it  as  a  farmer.  The 
idea  that  he  should  work  with  his  hands  as  a 
farmer  seemed  to  strike  him  as  ludicrously  ab- 
surd. He  told  me,  with  a  smile,  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  done  a  day's  work  of  that  kind. 
He  had  learned  to  manage  a  plantation  with 
slaves  on  it ;  but  to  do  a  farmer's  work  —  that  evi- 
dently could  not  be  thought  of.  Neither  did  it 
seem  to  him  possible  to  sell  the  plantation  and 
to  use  the  money  in  some  other  business  pur- 


suit. He  could  not  make  a  guess  as  to  what 
his  land  might  sell  for.  There  had  not  been 
an  acre  of  land  sold  in  his  neighborhood  as  far 
back  as  he  could  remember.  And  who  would 
think  of  buying  land  there  under  present  cir- 
cumstances? He  mused  for  a  while  in  sad 
silence,  and  at  last  said:  "No,  I  can't  sell  my 
plantation ;  we  must  make  the  nigger  work, 
somehow." 

I  give  this  initial  conversation  so  elaborately 
because  I  heard  it  substantially  repeated  in  an 
endless  variety  of  expressions  scores,  ay,  hun- 
dreds of  times  during  my  three  months'  journey 
through  the  Gulf  States.  I  sought  conversation 
with  everybody  that  I  could  reach- — planters 
large  and  small,  merchants,  lawyers,  physicians, 
clergymen,  guests  I  met  at  city  hotels  or  coun- 
try taverns,  fellow-travelers  on.  railroads  or 
steamboats,  men  who  had  served  as  officers -or 
private  soldiers  in  the  war,  men  who  had  stayed 
at  home;  and,  whatever  different  opinions  or 
feelings  as  to  other  subjects  they  might  cherish, 
on  one  point  they  were  substantially  unanimous, 
with  very,  very  few  individual  exceptions: 
"The  negro  will  not  work  without  physical  com- 
pulsion. He  is  lazy;  he  is  improvident;  he  is 
inconstant.  He  may  sometimes  work  a  little 
spell  to  earn  some  money,  and  then  stop  work- 
ing to  spend  his  money  in  frolic.  We  want 
steady,  continuous  work  —  work  that  can  be 
depended  upon.  To  get  that  out  of  him  a  negro 
needs  physical  compulsion  of  some  sort." 

A   Yankee  Experiment 

The  first  of  my  own  personal  observations  led 
me  to  surmise  that  the  success  of  negro  labor 
would  depend,  not  only  on  the  aptitudes  of  the 
laborer,  but  also  on  those  of  the  employer. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Hiltonhead,  Gen- 
eral Gillmore,  the  commander  of  that  district, 
took  me  over  the  bay  to  Beaufort,  a  town 
on  one  of  the  sea-islands  celebrated  for  the 
quality  of  the  cotton  raised  there.  The  planta- 
tions had  been  deserted  by  their  owners  at  the 
approach  of  the  Union  forces,  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  our  government,  and  had  been 
leased  to  various  parties.  I  was  to  visit  a  plan- 
tation near  by  which  was  managed  by  such  a 
lessee,  a  Massachusetts  man.  We  first  passed 
through  fields  cultivated  on  their  own  account 
by  freedmen,  mostly  refugees  from  other  parts 
of  the  State,  who  had  arrived  there  but  a  short 
time  before.  These  first  attempts  of  recently 
emancipated  slaves  to  set  up  for  themselves 
would  have  looked  rather  discouraging,  had 
we  not  known  the  unfavorable  circumstances 
of  haste  and  disorder  under  which  they  had  been 
made.  But  when  we  reached  the  plantation 
we  were  to  visit,  the  spectacle  suddenly  changed  : 
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fields  free  from  weeds,  the  cotton-plants  healthy, 
the  corn-fields  promising  a  rich  yield,  every- 
thing breathing  thrift,  order,  and  prosperity. 
We  found  the  lessee  in  his  dwelling,  a  modest 
frame  house  in  a  grove  of  magnificent  live- 
oaks.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man  of  plain 
manners  but  keen  intelligence.  He  did  not 
seem  at  all  to  regard  his  enterprise  as  one  of 
extraordinary  difficulty.  His  system,  as  he 
explained  it,  was  very  simple.  Most  of  the 
negroes  he  employed  he  had  found  on  the 
place.  In  addition,  he  had  selected  some 
outside  applicants,  with  reasonable  care.  His 
laborers  were  paid  by  the  task.  Certain  kinds 
of  work  requiring  skill,  such  as  plowing,  were 
better  remunerated  than  others.  Every  fam- 
ily had  a  patch  of  ground  assigned  to  it,  upon 
which  vegetables  and  some  cotton  might  be 
raised.  The  only  incentive  to  faithful  labor 
was  self-interest,  which  he  considered  sufficient. 
No  physical  coercion,  he  thought,  was  necessary. 
He  had  met  with  only  one  instance  of  refractory 
conduct.  He  threatened  the  evil-doer  with  ar- 
rest by  the  provost-marshal  of  the  nearest  mili- 
tary post,  whereupon  the  delinquent  ran  away, 
never  to  show  his  face  again.  The  negroes 
were  living  well,  seemed  to  be  saving  something, 
had  their  school,  their  meeting-house,  and  their 
frolics,  and  the  employer  looked  for  a  prosperous 
business.     Such  was  the  report  of  the  lessee. 

It  struck  me  that  —  unless  this  man  lied, 
which  I  had  no  reason  for  supposing  —  here  was 
proof,  not  that  the  solution  of  the  negro  labor 
problem  would  be  easy,  but  that  it  could  be  ac- 
complished; or,  at  least,  that  a  shrewd  Yankee 
blessed  with  a  good  stock  of  common  sense  and 
energy  and  experience  in  the  ways  of  free  labor, 
and  unhampered  by  any  prejudice  as  to  what 
the  negro  could  or  could  not  do,  might  be  just 
the  person  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  that 
problem  could  best  be  solved. 

The  Ruin  of  Charleston 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  impression  of 
Charleston.  We  ran  into  Charleston  Harbor 
early  in  the  morning.  As  we  passed  Fort  Sum- 
ter—  then  a  shapeless  mass  of  brick  and  rubbish 
into  which  the  bombardment  had  battered  the 
old  masonry — -the  city  of  Charleston  lay  open 
to  our  view.  There  was  no  shipping  in  the 
harbor,  except  a  few  quartermasters'  vessels 
and  two  or  three  small  steamers.  We  made 
fast  to  a  decaying  pier  constructed  of  pal- 
metto-logs. There  was  not  a  human  being 
visible  on  the  wharf;  the  warehouses  seemed 
to  be  completely  deserted ;  there  was  no  wall 
and  no  roof  that  did  not  bear  eloquent  marks 
of  having  been  under  the  fire  of  the  siege 
guns.      1  was  informed  that,  when   our  troops 


first  entered  the  city,  the  wharf  region  was 
overgrown  with  a  luxuriant  weed,  which  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  a  large  swamp.  Since  then 
it  had  been  cleared  up,  but  in  many  places 
the  weed  insisted  upon  growing  up  again  with 
irresistible  vigor.  Nothing  could  be  more  des- 
olate and  melancholy  than  the  appearance  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  harbor.  Although  the  military  author- 
ities had  caused  the  streets  to  be  policed  as  well 
as  possible,  abundant  grass  had  nevertheless 
grown  up  between  the  paving-stones.  The  first 
living  object  that  struck  my  view  was  a  dilapi- 
dated United  States  cavalry  horse  bearing  the 
mark  "I.  C. "  (inspected  and  condemned),  now 
peaceably  browsing  on  the  grass  in  a  Charleston 
street.  The  crests  of  the  roofs  and  the  chimneys 
were  covered  with  turkey-buzzards,  who  evi- 
dently felt  at  home,  and  who  from  time  to  time 
lazily  flapped  their  wings  and  stretched  forth 
their  hideous  necks. 

I  learned  that  business  in  the  city  was  slowly 
reviving.  In  the  main  business  streets  many 
buildings  had  been  or  were  being  made  fit  for 
use,  and  some  stores  had  been  opened  by  North- 
ern men  of  recent  immigration.  A  larger  in- 
flux of  Northern  enterprise  and  Northern 
capital  was  looked  for,  but  the  prospect  did  not 
by  any  means  please  all  South  Carolinians.  The 
idea  that  Charleston  might  possibly  become  a 
"Yankee"  city  was  revolting  to  old  South  Car- 
olina pride.  I  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman 
of  venerable  age  and  high  standing  in  the  State, 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  long  conversation,  as- 
sured me  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  fully 
recognized  the  exigencies  of  their  present  situa- 
tion and  were  willing  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  them.  He  admitted  that  outside  aid. was 
needed  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
Southern  people,  but,  he  added,  South  Carolina 
could  not  appeal  to  the  North  for  financial  aid 
without  humiliating  herself.  He  did  not  even 
know  whether  financial  aid,  if  offered  by  the 
North,  could  consistently  be  accepted  by  South 
Carolina;  he  rather  thought  not.  Nor  did  he 
believe  that  a  true  South  Carolinian  would  want 
to  sell  his  property  to  Northern  men ;  State 
pride  forbade  it.  But  South  Carolina  would  go 
to  Europe,  raise  money  there  upon  the  security 
afforded  by  her  real  estate,  and  thus  work  out 
her  own  destinies. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  pathetic.  At 
the  time  when  the  grizzled  patrician  thus  gave 
voice  to  his  pride  in  the  name  of  his  State,  he 
himself  was  reported  to  be  in  pinching  want, 
while  some  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  were  actually  obliged  to  accept  daily 
rations  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  garrison  to 
sustain  life. 
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EVEN  Kerniceff  himself  was  aware  that 
the  scrutiny  under  which  he  lived  had 
grown  closer.  The  police  who  hedged 
him  about  knew  it  well,  but  none 
could  say  where  the  intrusion  of 
watchfulness  began,  nor  put  a  finger  on  the  man 
whose  removal  should  end  it.  Everywhere 
there  were  eyes;  even  in  the  walled  villa  on  the 
Vasili  Ostroff,  where  Count  Kerniceff  worked 
behind  steel  shutters  in  the  heart  of  a  garrison 
of  picked  servants,  some  one  was  watching,  and 
the  Count  knew  he  was  watched.  In  the  streets, 
when  he  drove  abroad  in  his  guarded  carriage, 
the  folk  up  and  down  the  pavements  seemed  to 
look  at  him  with  a  new  interest,  and  the  preg- 
nant quiet  of  bated  breath  dogged  him  up  and 
down.  Everything  had  the  note  of  a  prelude, 
as  though  fate  were  poised  for  action. 

Yet  he  held  on,  and  those  who  made  ready, 
with  infinite  patience  and  vast  care,  to  put  a 
period  to  his  grim  activity  in  the  state,  nursed 
no  hope  of  frightening  him  from  his  course.  All 
Europe  knew  his  attributes :  the  pertinacity, 
which  was  called  stupidity  till  it  gained  its  end; 
the  directness  that  took  no  heed  of  life  and 
death  in  its  straight  passage  to  the  intended 
goal ;  and  the  serene  faith  which  no  terror,  no 
scruples,  no  remorse,  could  shake  from  its  place 
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in  his  life.  And,  from  time  to  time,  humanity 
covered  its  eyes  from  the  sight  of  his  work  — 
his  provinces  aghast  and  stricken  under  his 
hand,  his  cowed  and  fearful  cities,  his  prisons 
and  his  scaffold.  Looking  at  him,  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  the  initiative  of  all  this  dwelt  in 
his  single  person.  His  large  gray  face  was  flat 
and  dull,  a  mere  front  wall  to  his  head  —  loose, 
big-featured,  and  inexpressive;  and  the  same 
dullness,  the  same  lack  of  fire,  was  in  his  vacant, 
stonelike  eyes.  He  spoke  always  with  a  man- 
ner of  hesitation  and  abstractedly,  and  in  all  his 
body,  from  the  thin  yellow  hair  on  his  head  to 
his  uneasy  feet,  there  was  no  clue  to  the  power 
within,  the  supreme  motive  force  that  drove 
him  in  his  great  and  terrible  work. 

Half  a  dozen  times  people  had  tried  to  kill 
him;  anarchists,  revolutionaries,  fanatics  of  all 
kinds,  had  done  their  individual  best,  and 
failed;  but  now  there  was  no  more  of  this. 
The  stark  winter  of  Russia,  that  binds  all  the 
land  in  chains,  had  seen  the  warm  coals  of 
revolt  kindle  to  a  flame,  and  with  it  there  had 
come  to  the  fore  minds,  pungent  and  vivacious 
intelligences,  to  weld  all  the  diffuse  forces  of 
revolution  in  a  coherent  whole ;  and  from  these 
the  word  had  gone  out  that  Count  Kerniceff 
should   be   killed.     There   should   be   nothing 
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THE  REPUDIATION  OE  JOHNSON'S  POLICY 

By  Carl  Sctiurz 
(McClure's,  July, 1908) 
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IN  consequence  of  the  threatening  situation 
which  the  President's  reactionary  policy 
had  precipitated,  the  belief  grew  stronger 
and  stronger  in  the  Northern  country  that 
the  predominance  of  the  Republican  party 
was  —  and  would  be  for  a  few  years,  at  least  — 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  the  honor  of  the 
Republic;  and  steps  taken  to  insure  that  pre- 
dominance, even  such  as  would  have  in  less 
critical  times  evoked  strong  criticism,  were  now 
looked  upon  with  seductive  leniency  of  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Stockton  of  New  Jersey  was  un- 
seated in  the  Senate  upon  grounds  which  would 
hardly  pass  muster  in  ordinary  times,  to  make 
room  for  a  Republican  successor,  and  even  Mr. 
Fessenden  approved  the  transaction.  Advan- 
tage was  taken  in  the  same  body  of  the  sickness 
or  casual  absence  of  some  Democratic  senator 
to  rush  through  a  vote  when  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity was  required  to  kill  a  veto;  and  other  pro- 
ceedings were  resorted  to  at  a  pinch  which  were 
hardly  compatible  with  the  famous  "courtesy 
of  the  Senate."  But  there  was  more  thorough 
and  lasting  work  to  be  done  to  prepare  for  the 
full  restoration  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion. 
The  Republican  majority  was  by  no  means  of 
one  mind  as  to  the  constitutional  status  of  the 
communities    that    had    been    in    insurrection 


against  the  National  Government.  1  have 
already  spoken  of  the  theory  of  State-suicide 
advanced  by  Mr.  Stevens  and  a  comparatively 
small  school  of  extremists.  The  theory  most 
popular  with  most  of  the  Republicans,  which 
was  finally  formulated  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reconstruction,  was  that  the  rebel  States 
had  not  been  out  of  the  Union,  but  had  lost 
their  working  status  inside  of  the  Union,  and 
had  to  be  restored  to  their  regular  constitutional 
relations  to  the  Union  by  action  of  Congress, 
upon  such  conditions  as  Congress  might  deem 
proper. 

To  meet  the  dangers  which  so  far  had  become 
visible  on  the  horizon,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reconstruction  devised  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  was  long  and 
laboriously  debated  in  both  Houses.  In  the 
form  in  which  it  was  finally  adopted  it  declared 
(i)  that  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  States  in  which  they  reside,  and  that 
no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  abridg- 
ing the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens,  nor 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any 
person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  (2) 
that  if  in  any  State  the  right  to  vote  at  any 
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election  for  the  choice  of  national  or  State  offi- 
cers is  denied  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for 
participation  in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the 
basis  of  representation  in  Congress  or  the  elec- 
toral college  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State;  (3)  that 
no  person  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion, 
having  previously,  as  a  national  or  State  officer, 
military  or  civil,  sworn  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Senator  or 
Representative  in  Congress  or  hold  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  any 
State,  unless  relieved  of  that  disability  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  of  Congress;  (4) 
that  the  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  questioned,  nor  shall 
any  debt  or  obligation  contracted  in  aid  of  re- 
bellion, or  any  claim  for  emancipated  slaves  be 
paid. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment 

Thus  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  stopped  short 
of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  negroes  — 
a  subject  which  many  Republicans  were  still 
afraid  to  touch  directly.  But  by  implication  it  . 
punished  the  States  denying  that  extension  by 
reducing  the  basis  of  representation ;  it  excluded 
from  office,  unless  relieved  of  the  disability  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  Congress,  the  most  influential 
class  of  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  rebellion;  and  it  safeguarded  the  public 
debt.  With  only  one  of  its  provisions  serious 
fault  could  be  found; — not  with  that  which 
guaranteed  to  the  freedmen  the  essential  civil 
rights  of  free  men,  nor  with  that  which  excluded 
the  freedmen  from  the  basis  of  representation  — 
so  long  as  they  were  not  permitted  to  vote. 
Only  the  advocates  of  negro  suffrage  might 
logically  have  objected  to  this  clause;  inas- 
much as  it  by  implication  recognized  the 
right  of  a  State  to  exclude  the  colored  people 
from  the  suffrage  if  the  State  paid  a  certain 
penalty  for  such  exclusion.  Neither  could  the 
clause  safeguarding  the  public  debt  and  pro- 
hibiting the  payment  of  debts  incurred  in  aid 
of  the  rebellion  be  objected  to.  The  really  ex- 
ceptionable provision  was  that  which  excluded 
so  large  a  class  of  Southern  men  from  public 
office,  and  just  that  class  with  which  a  friendly 
understanding  was  most  desirable.  The  pro- 
vision that  their  disqualification  could  be  re- 
moved by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  House  of 
Congress  mended  the  mischief  thus  done  a 
little,  but  not  enough  for  the  public  good. 

It  was  not  expressly  enacted,  but  it  was  gen- 
erally understood,  that  those  of  the  States  lately 
in    rebellion,    which    ratified    the    Fourteenth 


Amendment,  would  thereby  qualify  themselves 
for  full  restoration  in  the  Union.  Tennessee, 
where  a  faction  of  the  Union  party  hostile  to 
President  Johnson  had  gained  the  ascendency, 
did  so,  and  was  accordingly  fully  restored  by 
the  admission  to  their  seats  in  Congress  of  its 
Senators  and  Representatives.  The  full  restor- 
ation of  the  other  late  rebel  States  would  prob- 
ably have  been  expedited  in  the  same  way,  had 
they  followed  the  example  of  Tennessee.  But 
President  Johnson,  as  became  publicly  known 
in  one  or  two  instances,  obstinately  dissuaded 
them  from  doing  so,  and  the  fight  went  on.  He 
also  vetoed  a  second  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill  in 
which  some  of  the  provisions  he  had  objected  to 
in  his  veto  of  the  first  were  remedied.  But 
things  had  now  come  to  such  a  pass  between 
Congress  and  the  President  that  his  veto  mes- 
sages were  hardly  considered  worth  listening  to, 
but  were  promptly  overruled  almost  without 
debate  by  two-thirds  votes  in  each  House. 

A  Campaign  to  Destroy  a  President 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Congressional 
election  of  1866  came  on.  The  people  were  to 
pronounce  judgment  between  the  President  and 
.  Congress.  The  great  quarrel  had  created  ex- 
citement so  intense  as  to  affect  men's  balance 
of  mind.  About  the  time  of  the  assembling  of 
Congress  Mr.  Preston  King  of  New  York  (the 
same  rotund  gentleman  with  whom,  in  the 
National  Convention  of  i860,  I  conducted  Mr. 
Ashmun  to  the  chair),  who  had  been  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  and  had  been  appointed 
Collector  of  Customs  by  President  Johnson, 
committed  suicide  by  jumping  into  the  North 
River  from  a  ferry-boat.  He  had  been  a  Re- 
publican of  the  radical  type,  and  when  he 
took  the  office  he  supposed  the  President  to 
be  of  the  same  mind;  but  Mr.  Johnson's 
course  distressed  him  so  much  that  he  be- 
came melancholy;  his  brain  gave  way,  and  he 
sought  relief  in  death.  Another  suicide  which 
greatly  startled  the  country  a  few  months  later, 
that  of  Senator  Lane  of  Kansas,  was  attributed 
to  a  similar  cause.  "Jim  "  Lane  had  been  one 
of  the  most  famous  free-State  fighters  in  Kansas 
Territory.  Since  then  he  was  ranked  among 
the  extreme  anti-slavery  men  and  as  a  Senator 
he  was  counted  upon  as  a  firm  opponent  of 
President  Johnson's  policy.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  everybody  he  voted  against  the  Civil 
Rights  bill.  This  somewhat  mysterious  change 
of  front,  which  nobody  seemed  able  satisfac- 
torily to  explain,  cost  him  his  confidential  in- 
tercourse with  his  former  associates  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  brought  upon  him  stinging  manifesta- 
tions of  disapproval  from  his  constituents.  He 
was  reported  to  have  expressed  profound  re- 
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pentance  of  what  he  had  done  and  finally  made 
away  with  himself  as  one  lost  to  hope.     He  was 
still  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood  —  only  fifty- 
one  years  old  —  when  he  sought  the  grave. 
The  campaign  of  1866  was  remarkable  for  its 


president.  Andrew  Johnson  had  not  only  man- 
ifested a  disposition  to  lean  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  pursuit  of  his  policy,  but  he 
had  also  begun  to  dismiss  public  officers  who  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  him  politically  and  to 
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heat  and  bitterness.     In  canvasses  carried  on  put  in  their  places  men  who  adhered  to  him. 

for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  President,  1  had  This  touched  partisan  spirit  in  an  exceedingly 

seen  more  enthusiasm,  but  in  none  so  much  sensitive  spot.   The  so-called  "bread-and-butter 

animosity  and  bad  blood  as  in  this,  an  inciden-  brigade"  was  looked  down  upon  with  a  con- 

tal  object  of  which  was  politically  to  destroy  a  tempt  that  could  hardly  be  expressed  in  words. 
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Killing  of  Negroes  at  Memphis  and 
New  Orleans 


But  there  were  more  serious  things  to  inflame 
the  temper  of  the  North.     The  Southern  whites 
again  proved  themselves  their  own  worst  ene- 
mies.    Early  in  May  news  came  from  Memphis 
of   riots   in   which    twenty-four   negroes   were 
killed  and  one  white  man  was  wounded.     The 
conclusion  lay  near  and  was  generally  accepted 
that  the  whites  had  been  the  aggressors  and  the 
negroes  the  victims.     In  the  last  days  of  July 
more    portentous    tidings    arrived    from    New 
Orleans.     An  attempt  was  made  by  Union  men 
to  revive  the  constitutional  convention  of  1864 
for  the  purpose  of  remodeling  the  constitution 
of  the  State.     The  attempt  was  of  questionable 
legality,  but,  if  wrong,  it  could  easily  have  been 
foiled    by    legal    and  .peaceable    means.     The 
municipal  government  of  New  Orleans  was  in 
possession  of  the  ex-Confederates.     It  resolved 
that  the  meeting  of  the  remnant  of  the  conven- 
tion should  not  be  held.     When  it  did  meet,  the 
police,  consisting  in  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  ex-Confederate  soldiers,   aided  by  a  white 
mob,  broke  into  the  hall  and  fired  upon  those 
assembled  there.     The  result  was  thirty-seven 
negroes  killed  and  one  hundred  and   nineteen 
wounded,  and  three  of  the  white  Union  men 
killed    and    seventeen    wounded,   against   one 
of    the    assailants    killed    and    ten    wounded. 
General  Sheridan,  the  commander  of  the  De- 
partment, telegraphed  to  General  Grant:     "It 
was  no  riot ;  it  was  an  absolute  massacre  by  the 
police  which  was    not  excelled   in   murderous 
cruelty  by  that  of  Fort  Pillow.     It  was  a  murder 
which  the  Mayor  and  the  police  of  this  city  per- 
petrated without  the  shadow  of  necessity."     A 
tremor  of  horror  and  rage  ran  over  the  North. 
People  asked  one  another:     "Does  this  mean 
that  the  rebellion  is  to  begin  again?"     I  heard 
the  question  often. 

The  Administration  felt  the  blow,  and  to  neu- 
tralize its  effects  a  national  convention  of  its 
adherents,  North  and  South,  planned  by  Thur- 
low  Weed  and  Secretary  Seward,  was  to  serve  as 
the  principal  means.  This  "National  Union  Con- 
vention" met  in  Philadelphia  on  August  14th. 
It  was  respectably  attended  in  point  of  character 
as  well  as  of  numbers.  It  opened  its  proceed- 
ings with  a  spectacular  performance  which 
under  different  conditions  might  have  struck 
the  popular  imagination  favorably.  The  dele- 
gates marched  into  the  Convention  Hall  in 
pairs,  one  from  the  South  arm  in  arm  with  one 
from  the  North,  Massachusetts  and  South  Caro- 
lina leading.  But  with  the  Memphis  riot  and 
the  New  Orleans  "massacre"  and  Andrew  John- 
son's sinister  figure  in   the  back-ground,   the 
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theatrical  exhibition  of  restored  fraternal  feel- 
ing, although  calling  forth  much  cheering  on  the 
spot,  fell  flat,  and  even  became  the  subject  of 
ridicule,  since  it  earned  for  the  meeting  the 
derisive  nickname  of  the  "arm-in-arm  conven- 
tion." The  proceedings  were  rather  dull,  and 
much  was  made  by  the  Republicans  of  the  fact 
that  the  Chairman,  Senator  Doolittle  from  Wis- 
consin, was  careful  not  to  let  Southern  members 
say  much  lest  they  say  too  much.  It  was  also 
noticed  and  made  much  of  that  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  the  number  of  men  sup- 
posed to  curry  favor  with  the  Administration 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  office  —  men  belong- 
ing to  the  "bread-and-butter-brigade" — was 
conspicuously  large.  Among  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  convention  was  one  declaring 
slavery  abolished  and  the  emancipated  negro 
entitled  to  equal  protection  in  every  right  of 
person  and  property,  and  another  heartily  en- 
dorsing President  Johnson's  reconstruction 
policy. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  respectable  and  patri- 
otic men  who  attended  that  convention  thought 
they  had  done  very  valuable  work  for  the  gen- 
eral pacification  by  getting  their  Southern 
friends  publicly  to  affirm  that  slavery  was  dead 
never  to  be  revived,  and  that  the  civil  rights  of 
the  freedmen  were  entitled  to  equal  protection 
and  would  have  it.  But  the  effect  of  such  dec- 
larations upon  the  popular  mind  at  the  North 
was  not  as  great  as  had  been  expected.  Such 
affirmations  by  respectable  Southern  gentle- 
men, who  were  perfectly  sincere,  had  been 
heard  before.  In  fact,  almost  everybody  in  the 
South  was  ready  to  declare  himself  likewise, 
and  with  equal  sincerity,  as  to  the  abolition  of 
the  old  form  of  chattel  slavery.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  far  superior  importance  was,  what  he 
would  put  in  the  place  of  the  old  form  of  chattel 
slavery.  There  was  the  rub,  and  this  had  come 
to  be  well  understood  at  the  North  in  the  light 
of  the  reports  from  the  South,  which  the  advo- 
cates of  President  Johnson's  policy  could  not 
deny  nor  obscure.  The  moral  effect  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  Convention  was  therefore  very 
feeble. 


Johnson  "  Swings  Around  the  Circle  " 

If  the  members  of  the  National  Union  Conven- 
tion thought  that  their  conciliatory  utterances 
would  pour  oil  on  the  angry  waves  of  the  cam- 
paign, they  reckoned  without  their  host.  When 
a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  pre- 
sented to  President  Johnson  a  copy  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, there  was  rather  a  note  of  defiance  to 
his  opponents,  than  of  conciliation,  in  his  re- 
sponse. "We  have  witnessed  in  one  depart- 
ment of  the  government  every  endeavor  to  pre- 
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vent  the  restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and 
union,"  he  said.  "We  have  seen  hanging  upon 
the  verge  of  the  government,  as  it  were,  a  body 
called,  or  which  assumes  to  be,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  while,  in  fact,  it  is  a  Congress 
of  only  a  part  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
seen  a  Congress  in  a  minority  assume  to  exer- 
cise power  which,  allowed  to  be  consummated, 
would  result  in  despotism  or  monarchy  itself." 
Here  was  again  the  thinly  veiled  threat  that, 
because  certain  States  were  not  represented  in 
it,  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  Congress  might  be 
attacked.  But  worse  was  to  follow.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  presidents,  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  Washington  atmosphere,  are  apt 
to  become  victims  of  the  delusion  that  they  are 
idolized  by  the  American  people.  Even  John 
Tyler  is  said  to  have  thought  so.  It  may  have 
been  under  a  similar  impression  that  President 
Johnson,  who  had  great  confidence  in  the  power 
'of  his  influence  over  the  masses  when  he  per- 
sonally confronted  them,  accepted  an  invita- 
tion requesting  his  presence  at  the  unveiling  of 
a  Douglas  statue  in  Chicago,  and  he  made  this 
an  occasion  for  a  "presidential  progress" 
through  some  of  the  States.  He  started  late  in 
August.  Several  members  of  his  cabinet, 
Seward  among  others,  accompanied  him,  and 
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so  did  General  Grant  and  Admiral  Farragut,hy 
command,  to  give  additional  luster  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  chief. 

His  journey,  the  famous  "swinging  around 
the  circle," — a  favorite  phrase  of  his  to  describe 
his  fight  against  the  Southern  enemies  of  the 
Union,  the  Secessionists,  at  one  time,  and 
against  the  Northern  disunionists,  the  radical 
Republicans,  at  another  —  was  a  series  of  the 
most  disastrous  exhibitions.  At  Philadelphia 
he  was  received  with  studied  coldness.  At 
New  York  he  had  an  official  reception,  and  he 
used  the  occasion  to  rehearse  his  often-told 
story  of  his  wonderful  advancement  from  the 


position  of  alderman  in  his  native  town  to  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  with  some  in- 
significant remarks  about  his  policy  attached. 
At  Cleveland  he  appeared  before  a  large  audi- 
ence, according  to  abundant  testimony,  in  a 
drunken  condition.  Indeed,  the  character  of 
his  speech  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other 
way.  He  descended  to  the  lowest  tone  of  par- 
tizan  stump  speaking.  He  bandied  epithets 
with  some  of  his  hearers  who  interrupted  him. 
The  whole  speech  was  a  mixture  of  inane 
drivel  and  reckless  aspersion.  His  visit  at 
Chicago  passed  without  any  particular  scandal. 
But   the  speech   he   made  at   St.  Louis  fairly 
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capped  the  climax.  He  accused  the  Repub- 
licans in  Congress  of  substantially  having 
planned  the  New  Orleans  massacre.  He  indulged 
himself  in  a  muddled  tirade  about  Judas,  Christ, 
and  Moses.  He  declared  that  all  his  opponents 
were  after  was  to  hold  on  to  the  offices;  but 
that  he  would  kick  them  out;  that  they  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  him,  but  that  he  defied  them. 
And  so  on.  At  Indianapolis  a  disorderly  crowd 
hooted  him  down  and  would  not  let  him  speak 
at  all. 

New  Congress  Overwhelmingly  Anti- 
Johnson 

He  returned  to  Washington  an  utterly  dis- 
comfited and  disgraced  man,  having  gone  out  to 
win  popular  support,  and  having  earned  only 
popular  disgust.  The  humorists,  pictorial  as 
well  as  literary,  pounced  upon  the  "swinging 
around  the  circle"  as  a  fruitful  subject  for  cari- 
cature or  satire,  turning  serious  wrath  into  a 
bitter  laugh.  Andrew  Johnson  became  the 
victim  not  only  of  detestation  but  of  ridicule. 

The  campaign  was  then  —  about  the  middle 
of  September  —  virtually  decided.  There  was 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  election  would  not 
only  preserve,  but  materially  increase,  the  anti- 
Johnson  majority  in  Congress.  But  before 
President  Johnson  started  on  Ls  ill-starred 
journey,  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
other  national  conventions.  One  of  them  was 
designed  to  bring  Southern  loyalists,  that  is, 
Southern  men  who  had  stood  loyally  by  the 
National  Government,  together  with  Northern 
Republicans.  It  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
3rd  of  September.  Senator  Zachariah  Chand- 
ler and  myself  attended  it  as  delegates  sent 
there  by  the  Republicans  of  Michigan.  It  was 
a  large  gathering,  the  roll  of  which  bore  many 
distinguished  names  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Southern  members  having  been  permitted 
to  say  but  very  little  in  the  Johnson  convention 
a  fortnight  before,  it  was  a  clever  stroke  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  our  managers  to  give  the 
floor  to  the  Southern  loyalists  altogether.  They 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  lay 
before  the  people  of  the  country  an  account  of 
their  experiences  and  sufferings,  since  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Johnson  policy,  which  could 
not  fail  to  stir  the  popular  heart.  Their  re- 
citals of  the  atrocities  committed  in  the  South 
were  indeed  horrible.  Over  a  thousand  Union 
citizens  had  been  murdered  there  since  the  sur- 
render of  Lee  and  in  no  case  had  the  assassins 
been  brought  to  judgment.  But  after  Mr. 
Johnson's  "swing  around  the  circle"  no  further 
exertions  could  have  saved  his  cause,  and  no 
further  exertion  could  have  very  much  aug- 
mented the  majority  against  him.     I  am  con- 


vinced he  would  have  been  beaten  without  his 
disgraceful  escapade.  But  his  self-exhibitions 
made  his  defeat  overwhelming.  The  Republi- 
cans won  in  one  hundred  and  forty-three  Con- 
gressional districts,  the  Democrats  in  only  forty- 
nine.  President  Johnson  was  more  at  the 
mercy  of  Congress  than  ever. 

During  the  canvass  I  was  somewhat  in  de- 
mand as  a  speaker  and  addressed  large  meetings 
at  various  places.  One  of  my  speeches,  deliv- 
ered at  Philadelphia  on  the  8th  of  September, 
was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  widely  cir- 
culated as  a  campaign  document.  I  have  read 
it  again  —  thirty-nine  years  after  its  delivery  — 
and  I  may  say  that  after  the  additional  light 
and  the  experience  which  this  lapse  of  time  has 
given  us,  I  would  now  draw  the  diagnosis 
of  the  situation  then  existing  substantially  as  I 
did  in  that  speech  —  barring  some,  not  many 
—  extravagances  of  oratorical  coloring,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  disqualification  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Movement  Toward  Negro  Suffrage 

It  was  in  this  campaign  that  the  matter  of  negro 
suffrage  was  first  discussed  on  the  hustings  with 
a  certain  frankness.  Efforts  have  since  been 
made,  and  are  now  being  made,  to  make  the 
Southern  people  believe  —  and,  I  deeply  regret 
to  say,  many  of  them  actually  do  believe  — 
that  the  introduction  of  negro  suffrage  was  a 
device  of  some  particularly  malignant  and  vin- 
dictive radicals,  to  subject  the  South  to  the  ex- 
treme of  distress  and  humiliation.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Admitting 
that  there  were  people  in  the  North  who,  before 
the  passions  of  the  War  had  subsided,  wished 
to  see  the  rebels  and  their  sympathizers  and 
abettors  in  some  way  punished  for  what  they 
had  done,  negro  suffrage  never  was  thought  of 
as  a  punitive  measure.  I  may  say  that  in  all 
my  intercourse  with  various  classes  of  people  — 
and  my  opportunities  were  large  —  I  have 
never  heard  it  mentioned  or  suggested,  still  less 
advocated,  as  a  punitive  measure.  It  never 
was  in  itself  popular  with  the  masses  —  reason 
enough  for  the  ordinary  politicians  to  be  afraid 
of  openly  favoring  it.  There  were  only  two 
classes  of  men  who  at  all  thought  of  introducing 
it  generally;  those  whom,  without  meaning  any 
disparagement,  I  would  for  the  sake  ot  conven- 
ience call  the  doctrinaires, —  men  who,  like  Mr. 
Sumner,  would  insist  as  a  general  principle  that 
the  negro,  being  a  man,  was  as  a  matter  of  right 
as  much  entitled  to  the  suffrage  as  the  white 
man;  and  those  who,  after  a  faithful  and  some- 
what perplexed  wrestle  with  the  complicated 
problem  of  reconstruction,  finally  landed  —  or, 
it  might  almost  be  said,  were  stranded  —  at  the 
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conclusion  that  to  enable  the  negro  to  protect 
his  own  rights  as  a  free  man  by  the  exercise  of 
the  ballot  was  after  all  the  simplest  way  out  of 
the  tangle,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  in 
accordance  with  our  democratic  principles  of 
government. 

This  view  of  the  matter  grew  rapidly  in  popu- 
lar appreciation  as  the  results  of  reconstruc- 
tion on  the  Johnson  plan  became  more  and 
more  unsatis- 
factory. It 
gained  very 
much  in  strength 
when  it  a  p  - 
peared  that  the 
tremendous  re- 
buke adminis- 
tered to  the 
President's  pol- 
icy by  the  Con- 
gressional elec- 
tions of  1 866 
had  not  pro- 
duced any  effect 
upon  Mr.  John- 
son's mind,  but 
that,  as  his  an- 
nual message  de- 
livered on  De- 
cember  3rd 
showed,  he  was 
doggedly  bent 
upon  following 
his  course.  It 
was  still  more 
st  rengthened 
when  all  the 
Southern  legisla- 
tures set  up 
under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  save 
that  of  Tennes- 
see, rejected  the 

Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, — 
some  unanimously,  or  nearly  so, —  and  even 
with  demonstrations  of  contemptuous  defiance. 
Then  the  question  was  asked  at  the  North 
with  great  pertinency :  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  white  people  of  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion  will  not  agree  that  all 
persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  constitutionally  recognized  as 
citizens  entitled  in  their  civil  rights  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws?  That  those  States  in- 
sist, not  only  that  the  colored  people  shall  not 
have  the  right  of  suffrage,  but  that  those  people 
so  excluded  from  the  franchise  shall  even  serve 
to  increase  the  basis  of  representation  in  favor 
of  the  whites  —  or  in  other  words,   that  the 
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white  people  of  the  South  shall  come  out  of  the 
rebellion  politically  stronger  than  they  were 
when  they  went  into  it?  That  all  those  who 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  and  fought  to  destroy 
the  Union  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  on 
even  more  favorable  terms  than  ourselves  in 
the  government  of  the  same  Union  which  but 
yesterday  they  sought  to  destroy?  That  they 
refuse  to  safeguard   the  public  debt  incurred 

for  saving  the 
Union  and  wish 
to  keep  open  the 
possibility  of  an 
assumption  of 
the  debts  in- 
curred by  the 
rebel  States  for 
destroying  the 
Union  ? 

The  fact  was 
not  overlooked 
that  the  great 
mass  of  the 
Southern  ne- 
groes were 
grossly  ignorant 
and  in  other  re- 
spects ill-fitted 
for  the  exercise 
of  political  pri- 
vileges. Many 
who  then  fa- 
vored negro  suff- 
rage would  have 
greatly  preferred 
its  gradual  in- 
troduction, first 
limiting  it,  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  sug- 
gested to  Gov- 
ernor Hahn  of 
Louisi  ana,  to 
those  who  had 
served  as  soldiers  in  the  Union  army  and 
those  who  were  best  fitted  for  it  by  intelli- 
gence and  education.  But  this  would  have  re- 
duced the  negro  vote  to  so  small  a  figure  as  to 
render  it  insufficient  to  counteract  or  neutralize 
the  power  of  the  reactionary  element.  To  that 
end  the  whole  vote  was  required;  and  for  that 
reason  it  was  demanded,  in  spite  of  the  imper- 
fections it  was  known  to  possess  and  of  the 
troubles  it  threatened  —  which,  however,  at 
that  period  were  much  underestimated,  as  is  apt 
to  be  the  case  under  similar  circumstances. 

Reconstruction  Under  Military  Control 

When  the  session  of  Congress  opened  on  the  3rd 
of  December,  it  was  virtually  certain  that  unre- 
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stricted  negro  suffrage  would  come  and  that 
President  Johnson's  reconstruction  policy  would 
be  swept  out  of  the  way.     The  Republican  ma- 
jority without  delay  passed  a  bill  extending  the 
suffrage  to  the  negroes  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  then  had  a  municipal  government  of 
its  own.     The  President  put  his  veto  on  the 
bill,  but  the  veto  was  promptly  overruled  by 
two-thirds   majorities   in   both    Houses.     Then 
followed   a  series  of    legislative    measures    de- 
signed substantially  to  substitute  for  the  recon- 
struction work  done  by  the  President  a  method 
of  reconstruction  based  upon  universal  suffrage 
including  the  negro  vote,  and  to  strip  the  Presi- 
dent as  much  as  possible  of  all  power  to  inter- 
fere.    The  first,  upon  the  ground  that  life  and 
property  were  not  safe  under  the  existing  pro- 
visional  governments,    divided   the   late   rebel 
States  into  five  military  divisions,  each  to  be 
under  the  command  of  a  general  officer  who 
was  to  have  the  power  to  declare  martial  law 
and  to  have  offenders  tried  by  military  commis- 
sion, as  the  condition  of  public  safety  and  order 
might  seem  to  them  to  require.     Under  their 
protection  conventions  were  to  be  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  including  the  negro  vote  and 
excluding    the    disqualified    "rebel"    vote,    to 
frame  new  State  constitutions  containing  pro- 
vision for  the  same  sort  of  universal  suffrage, 
such  constitutions  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  people  of  the  respective  States  and  of 
Congress.     The    State    officers    to    be    elected 
under  these  new  constitutions  were,  of  course, 
to  be  elected  by  the  same  electorate,  and  the 
States  were  to  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress,  after  having  ratified  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  National  Con- 
stitution, and  after  that  Amendment  had  been 
ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  States  gen- 
erally to  make  it  a  valid  part  of  the  Constitution. 
A  supplementary  reconstruction  act  gave  the 
military  commanders  very  extensive  control  over 
the  elections  to  be  held,  as  to  the  registration  of 
voters,  the  mode  of  holding  the  elections,  the 
appointment  of  election  officers,  the  canvassing 
of  results,  and  the  reporting  of  such  results  to 
the  President  and  through  him  to  Congress.    In 
order  to  strip  President  Johnson  of  all  power  to 
interfere  with  the  execution  of  this  measure 
beyond  the  appointment  of  the  commanders  of 
the  various  military  divisions,  a  provision  was 
introduced    in    the    Army    Appropriation    bill 
which  substantially  ordained  that  all  military 
orders  and  instructions  should  be  issued  through 
the  General  of  the  Army  (General  Grant),  who 
was  to  have  his  headquarters  at  Washington; 
and  that  all  orders  and  instructions  issued  other- 
wise should  be  null  and  void.     And  when  the 
generals  commanding  the  several  divisions  had 


expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  some  provisions  of  the  Reconstruction  Act, 
and  the  President  had  issued  instructions  con- 
cerning those  points  which  displeased  Congress, 
another  act  was  passed,  which,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation of  the  meaning  of  its  predecessors, 
still  further  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  military 
commanders  and  made  them  virtually  rulers 
over  everything  and  everybody  in  those  States. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  tie  the  President's  hands 
still  farther,  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  had  been 
passed,  which  was  to  curtail  or  hamper  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  power  to  dismiss  office-holders 
from  "their  places  so  as  to  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  his  facilities  for  punishing  the  oppon- 
ents and  for  rewarding  the  friends  of  his  policy, 
and  thus,  as  it  would  now  be  called,  for  build- 
ing up  an  office-holders'  machine  for  his  use. 

The  Public  Fear  of  Johnson 

President  Johnson  in  every  case  promptly 
vetoed  the  bills  objectionable  to  him  or  fulmi- 
nated his  protests  against  what  he  considered 
unwarrantable  encroachments  upon  his  constitu- 
tional prerogatives.  Some  of  his  messages,  re- 
ported to  have  been  written  either  by  Mr. 
Seward  or  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Black,  a  man  of 
brilliant  abilities,  were  strong  in  argument  as 
well  as  eloquent  in  expression.  But  they  were 
not  listened  to  —  much  less  considered.  Mr. 
Johnson  had  personally  discredited  himself  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  connection  of  his  per- 
sonality with  anything  he  advocated  fatally 
discredited  his  cause.  The  air,  not  only  in 
Washington,  but  throughout  the  country,  was 
buzzing  with  rumors  of  iniquities  which  Andrew 
Johnson  was  meditating  and  would  surely  at- 
tempt if  he  were  not  disarmed.  He  was  surely 
plotting  a  coup  d'etat;  he  had  already  slyly 
tried  to  get  General  Grant  out  of  the  way  by 
sending  him  on  a  trumped-up  diplomatic  errand 
to  Mexico.  When,  therefore,  the  news  came 
from  Washington  that  Andrew  Johnson  was  to 
be  impeached,  to  deprive  him  of  his  office,  it  was 
not  only  welcomed  by  reckless  partizanship,  but 
as  everybody  who  has  lived  through  those  times 
will  remember,  it  struck  a  popular  chord.  There 
was  a  widespread  feeling  among  well-meaning 
and  sober  people  that  the  country  was  really  in 
some  sort  of  peril,  and  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  get  rid  of  that  dangerous  man  in  the 
presidential  chair. 

But  for  this  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  ap- 
proaching genuine  alarm,  I  doubt  whether  Con- 
gress would  ever  have  ventured  upon  the  tragi- 
comedy of  the  impeachment. 

It  explains  also  the  fact  that  so  many  lawyers 
in  Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  although 
they  must  have  seen  the  legal  weakness  of  the 
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case  against  Andrew  Johnson,  still  labored  so 
hard  to  find  some  point  upon  which  he  might  be 
convicted.  It  was  for  political,  not  for  legal 
reasons  that  they  did  so  —  not  reasons  of  polit- 
ical partizanship,  but  the  higher  political  rea- 
son that  they  thought  the  public  interest  made 
the  removal  of  Andrew  Johnson  from  his  place 
of  power  eminently  desirable.  I  have  to  con- 
fess that  I  leaned  somewhat  to  that  opinion 
myself  — not  that  I  believed  in  the  sinister 
revolutionary  designs  of  Mr.  Johnson,  but  be- 
cause 1  thought  that  the  presence  of  Mr.  John- 
son in  the  presidential  office  encouraged  among 
the  white  people  of  the  South  hopes  and  en- 
deavors which,  the  longer  they  were  indulged 
in,  the  more  grievous  the  harm  they  would  do  to 
both  races.  It  can  indeed  not  be  said  that 
President  Johnson  failed  to  execute  the  recon- 
struction laws  enacted  by  Congress  by  refusing 
to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him,  such 
as  the  appointment  of  the  commanders  of  mili- 
tary divisions.  He  even  effectively  opposed, 
through  his  able  and  accomplished  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Stanbery,  the  attempts  of  two 
Southern  governors  to  stop  the  enforcement  of 
the  Reconstruction  Act  by  the  legal  process  of 
injunction.  But  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  be- 
lieved to  favor  the  reactionary  element  in  the 
South  and  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  let  it 
have  its  way  was  in  itself  an  influence  constantly 
inflaming  the  passions  kindled  by  mischievous 
hopes. 

The  Fatal  Bungling  of  Reconstruction 

The  condition  of  things  in  the  South  had  be- 
come deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Had  the  re- 
construction measures  enacted  by  Congress, 
harsh  as  they  were,  been  imposed  upon  the 
Southern  people  immediately  after  the  War, 
when  the  people  were  stunned  by  their  over- 
whelming defeat,  and  when  there  was  still  some 
apprehension  of  bloody  vengeance  to  be  visited 
upon  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  —  as  was  the 
case,  for  instance,  in  Hungary  in  1849  after  the 
collapse  of  the  great  insurrection  —  those  meas- 
ures would  have  been  accepted  as  an  escape 
from  something  worse.  Even  negro  suffrage  in 
a  qualified  form,  as  General  Lee's  testimony 
before  the  Reconstruction  Committee  showed, 
might  then  have  been  accepted  as  a  peace- 
offering. 

But  the  propitious  moment  was  lost.  In- 
stead of  gently  persuading  the  Southerners,  as 
Lincoln  would  have  done,  that  the  full  restora- 
tion of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  would  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  readiness  and  good  faith 
with  which  they  accommodated  themselves  to 
the  legitimate  results  of  the  War,  and  that  there 
were  certain  things  which  the  victorious  Union 


government  was  bound  to  insist  upon,  not  in  a 
spirit  of  vindictiveness,  but  as  a  simple  matter 
of  honor  and  duty  —  instead  of  this  President 
Johnson  told  them  that  their  instant  restora- 
tion to  their  old  status  in  the  Union,  that  is,  to 
complete  self-government  and  to  participation 
in   the  National  Government  on  equal   terms 
with  the  other  States,  had  become    their  inde- 
feasible constitutional  right  as  soon  as    the  in- 
surgents laid  down  their  arms  and  went  through 
the  form  of  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
that  those  who  refused  to  recognize  the  imme- 
diate validity  of  that  right  were  no  better  than 
traitors    and  public  enemies.      Nothing  could 
have  been  more  natural,  under  such   circum- 
stances,   than    that    the    master   class   in   the 
South  should  have  seen  a  chance  to  establish 
something  like  semi-slavery,  and  that,  pressed 
by   their   economic   perplexities,    they    should 
have  eagerly  grasped  at  that  chance.     No  won- 
der that  what  should  have  been  as  gentle  as 
possible  a  transition  from  one  social  state  into 
another   degenerated   into   an    angry    political 
brawl,  which  grew  more  and  more  furious  as  it 
went  on.     No  wonder,  finally,  that  when  at  last 
the  Congressional  reconstruction  policy,  which 
at  first  might  have  been  quietly  submitted  to  as 
something  that   might   have  been   v/orse,    and 
that  could  not  be  averted,  came  at  last  in  the 
midst   of  that   brawl,   it  was   resented   in    the 
South  as  an  act  of  diabolical  malice  and  tyran- 
nical oppression  not  to  be  endured.     And  the 
worst   outcome   of  all   was,  that  many  white 
people  of  the  South  who  had  at  first  cherished 
a  kindly  feeling  for  the  negroes  on  account  of 
their  "fidelity"  during  the  War,   now  fell   to 
hating  the  negroes  as  the  cause  of  all  their  woes ; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  negroes,  after  all 
their  troubles,  raised  to  a  position  of  power,  now 
were  tempted  to  a  reckless  use  of  that  power; 
and  that  a  selfish   partizan  spirit  growing  up 
among  the  Republican  majority,  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  curb  that  tendency,  encouraged, 
or,  at  least,  tolerated   it  for  party  advantage. 
I  have  to  confess  that  I  took  a  more  hopeful 
view  of  the  matter  at  the  time,  for  1  did  not 
foresee  the  mischievous  part  which  selfish  par- 
tizan spirit  would  play  in  that  precarious  situa- 
tion.    I  trusted  that  the  statesmen  of  the  Re- 
publican    party     would     prove     clear-sighted 
enough  to  perceive  in  time  the  danger  of  ex- 
cesses which  their  reconstruction  policy  would 
bring  to  the  South,  and  that  they  would  be 
strong  enough  in  influence  to  combat  that  dan- 
ger.    Nothing  could  have  been  farther  from  my 
mind  than  the  expectation  that  before  long  it 
would  be  my  lot  to  take  an  active  part  in  that 
combat  on  the  most  conspicuous  political  stage 
in  the  country. 
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I  KEY  stood  on  the  street  corner  and  fin- 
gered her  veil  to  keep  passersby  from  see- 
in-  her  lips  tremble.  She  was  sure  that 
she  was  going  to  cry  right  there  in  the  open, 
and  she  was  furious  about  it,  because  she 
did  not  approve  of  weepy  females.  .    "  „ .. 

"If  you  dare,"  she  whispered  fiercely,  n 
you  dare,  I'll  -  I'll  -  you  shan't  have  that 
nickel's  worth  of  peanut  candy,  or  those  cur- 
rant buns,  either."  _ 

This  threat  proving  effective,  she  turned, 
head  held  high,  and  entered  the  bakery. 

There  was  the  usual  Saturday  afternoon 
crowd,  jostling  on  the  shoddy  thoroughfare. 
To-day  the  jostling  was  intensified;  for  the  car 
strike  was  on  in  full  blast,  feeling  ran  high,  and 
demonstrations  were  being  made  against  the 
company.  Now  and  again  a  car  passed  slowly 
up  or  down  the  street,  drays  and  express  wagons 
blocking  its  progress  wherever  possible,  scab 
conductor  and  motorman  hooted  at  by  ban 
Francisco  men  and  beplumed  ladies  for  their 

Palkey  looked  at  the  mob  in  disgust.  Then  she 
hurried  around  the  corner  and  away  from  the 
scene  of  commotion. 

"And  to  think  that  it  has  come  to  this,  that 
I  can't  ride  up  and  down  in  those  cars  all  day 
long  —  just  to  show  'em." 

The  beach  was  what  she  really  wanted  —  one 
of  those  little  sand  hummocks  with  juicy  plants 
sprawling  over  it,  that  protect  one  from  the 
wind  and  yet  reveal  beyond  ravishing  glimpses 
of  cliff  and  breaker  and  sapphire  shining  sea 

But  the  beach  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
heart  of  town.  And  she  was  too  tired  to  walk 
there  —  not  having  had  any  lunch  and  being 
very  angry  besides.  And  she  would  lose  her 
"job"— her  miserable,  wretched,  disgusting, 
good-for-nothing  job  (I key  loved  adjectives),  if 
she  rode  For  any  and  all  women  connected 
with  any  and  all  union  men  had  been  forbid- 
den to  use  the  company's  cars.  And  business 
houses  —  who  had  anything  to  gain  from  it  — 
had  promised  their  employees  instant  dismissal 
for  even  one  ride  And  the  firm  that  employed 
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I  key  would  lose  three-fourths  of  its  trade  if  the 
union  boycotted  it.  _ 

So  the  sand-dunes  would  have  to  wait.  But 
there  were  some  vacant  lots,  backed  by  a  scrag- 
gle  of  rough,  red  rock,  only  half  a  dozen  blocks 
away  If  luck  were  with  her,  the  loafers  might 
be  in  temporary  abeyance  and  the  refugee  tents 
not  unduly  prominent. 

Luck  was  with  her.  And  I  key  sat  down  on 
the  lea  of  the  little  cliff,  quite  alone,  spread  out 
her  buns  —  you  got  three  for  ten  cents  these 
catastrophe  days-  and  faced  the  situation. 

The  landlady  had  raised  the  rent. 

I  key  could  have  screamed  with  laughter  over 
the  situation  -  if  only  the  matter  were  not  so 

vital.  ,  , 

"This'll  make  the  thirteenth  move  for  you, 
Ikey  my  love,  since  the  eighteenth  of  April  — 
and  the  thirteenth  move  is  bound  to  be  unlucky. 
But  you'll  have  to  go,  sure  as  Fate ;  for  you  can  t 
stand  another  raise.  The  Wandering  Jew  gen- 
tleman takes  the  road  again."         _ 

She  pursed  her  lips  as  she  said  it.  She  had 
invented  the  appelation  for  herself  after  nine 
moves  in  three  months.  "  I  don't  know  what 
his  name  really  was,"  she  confessed  —  there 
was  no  one  else  to  talk  to,  no  one  she  cared  for, 
so  she  talked,  sub  voice,  to  herself—  but  it 
must  have  been  Ikey.  I'm  sure  it  was  Ikey  — 
and  that  I  look  just  like  him."  And  deriving 
much  comfort  from  this  witticism,  she  went  on 

her  way.  , 

"Ikey,  the  Wandering  Jew,  on  the  move 
again,"  she  repeated.  "  But  where  to  move  to, 
that  is  the  question.  It's  funny  what  a  differ- 
ence money  makes"- her  eyebrows  went  up 
—"or  rather,  lack  of  it.  I've  never  considered 
that  until  recently." 

Then  her  eyes  fell  on  her  shoes. 
They  had  been  very  swagger  little  shoes  in 
the  beginning-  Ikey  had  made  rather  a  spe- 
cialty of  footgear  —  but  they  were  her    escape 
shoes  ■  and  their  looks  told  the  tale  of  their  wan- 
derings.    Also,  she  had  had  no  others  since. 
She  wriggled  her  toes. 
"You'll  be  poking  through  before  long,  look- 
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WHEN  I  arrived  in  the  United 
States  again,  the  impeach- 
ment trial  was  over  and 
President  Johnson  tiad  been 
acquitted.  There  had  in- 
deed not  been  any  revolutionary  disturbance, 
but  the  public  mind  was  much  agitated  by  what 
had  happened. 

1  had,  since  I  left  Washington,  been  quietly 
engaged  in  editing  the  Detroit  Post,  when  one 
day  in  the  spring  of  1867  1  received,  quite  unex- 
pectedly, a  proposition  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  Westliche  Post,  a  daily  journal  published  in 
the  German  language  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
inviting  me  to  join  them,  and  offering  me,  on 
reasonable  terms,  a  property  interest  in  their 
prosperous  concern.  On  further  inquiry  1 
found  the  proposition  advantageous,  and  ac- 
cepted it.  My  connection  with  the  Detroit 
Post,  which,  owing  to  the  excellent  character 
of  the  persons  with  whom  it  brought  me  into 
contact,  had  been  most  pleasant,  was  amicably 
dissolved,  and  I  went  to  St.  Louis  to  take  charge 
of  the  new  duties. 

A  particular  attraction  to  me  in  this  new 
arrangement  was  the  association  with  Dr.  Emil 
Preetorius,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  IVest- 
hche Post.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  the  same  province  in  which  in  1849 
the  great  popular  uprising  in  favor  of  the 
National  Constitution  of  Germany  had  taken 
place,  and  of  the  town  of  Alzei,  which,  according 


to  ancient  legend,  had  been  the  home  of  the 
great  fiddler  among  the  heroes  of  the  Nibelun- 
genlied^ "Volker  von  Alzeien,"  grim  Hagen's 
valiant  brother  in  arms.  The  town  of  Alzei  still 
carries  a  fiddle  in  its  coat  of  arms.  Mr.  Preeto- 
rius was  a  few  years  older  than  1.  He  had 
already  won  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
when  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out.  With 
all  the  ardor  of  his  soul  he  threw  himself  into 
the  movement  for  free  government  and  had  to 
leave  the  Fatherland  in  consequence.  But  all 
the  idealism  of  1848  he  brought  with  him  to  his 
new  home  in  America.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
he  at  once  embraced  the  anti-slavery  cause  with 
the  warmest  devotion  and  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  German-born  citizens  of  St.  Louis, 
who,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  by  their  courageous 
patriotism,  saved  their  city  and  their  State  to 
the  Union.  He  then  remained  in  public  life  as 
a  journalist  and  as  a  speaker  cf  sonorous  elo- 
quence. 

The  Convention  of  1868 

In  the  winter  of  1867-8,  as  1  have  said,  1 
made  a  visit  to  Germany.  Not  long  after  my 
return  to  St.  Louis,  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention was  held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
delegates  for  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion which  was  to  meet  at  Chicago  on  the  20th 
of  May.  I  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates 
at  large,  and  at  its  first  meeting  the  Missouri 
delegation  elected  me  its  chairman.     At  Chi- 
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cago  a  surprise  awaited  me  which  is  usually 
reckoned  by  men  engaged  in  politics  as  an 
agreeable  one.  The  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  Mr.  Marcus  L.  Ward, 
informed  me  that  his  committee  had  chosen  me 
to  serve  as  the  temporary  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention.  It  was  an 
entirely  unexpected  honor,  which  1  accepted 
with  due  appreciation.  1  made  as  short  a 
speech  as  is  permissible  on  such  occasions,  and, 
after  the  customary  routine  proceedings,  sur- 
rendered the  gavel  to  the  permanent  president, 
General  Joseph  R.  Hawley  of  Connecticut. 

That  General  Grant  would  be  nominated  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  As  to  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  vice-presidency,  there  was  a  rather 
tame  contest,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
Schuyler  Colfax,  the  Speaker  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  who  at  that  time 
enjoyed  much  popularity  and  seemed  to  have  a 
brilliant  future  before  him,  but  was  fated  to  be 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  finance. 

When  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  made 
its  report,  I  observed  with  surprise  that  the 
proposed  platform  contained  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  an  amnesty  to  be  granted  to  any  of 
the  participants  in  the  late  rebellion.  This 
omission  struck  me  as  a  grave  blunder.     Should 


the  great  Republican  party  go  into  the  next 
contest  for  the  presidency  without,  in  its  pro- 
fession of  faith  and  its  program  of  policy,  hold- 
ing out  a  friendly  hand  to  the  erring  brethren 
who  were  to  return  to  their  old  allegiance,  and 
without  marking  out  for  itself  a  policy  of  gener- 
osity and  conciliation  ?  1  resolved  at  once  upon 
an  effort  to  prevent  so  grievous  a  mistake  by 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  platform.  Not 
knowing  whether  the  subject  had  not  been 
thought  of  in  the  committee,  or  whether  a  reso- 
lution touching  it  had  been  debated  and  voted 
down  there,  and  deeming  it  important  that  my 
amendment  should  be  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion without  a  discussion  that  might  have  let 
loose  the  lingering  war  passions  of  some  hot- 
heads, 1  drew  up  a  resolution  which  did  not  go 
as  far  as  I  should  have  liked  it  to  go,  but  which 
would  substantially  accomplish  the  double  ob- 
ject 1  had  in  view  —  the  encouragement  of  well- 
disposed  Southerners  and  the  commitment  of 
the  Republican  party  —  without  arousing  any 
opposition.     It  was  as  follows: 

"That  we  highly  commend  the  spirit  of  mag- 
nanimity and  forbearance  with  which  men  who 
have  served  in  the  rebellion,  but  who  now 
frankly    and    honestly    cooperate    with    us    in 
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restoring  the  peace  of  the  country  and  recon- 
structing the  Southern  State  governments  upon 
the  basis  of  impartial  justice  and  equal  rights, 
are  received  back  into  the  communion  of  the 
loyal  people;  and  we  favor  the  removal  of  the 
disqualifications  and  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  late  rebels  in  the  same  measure  as  the  spirit 
of  disloyalty  will  die  out,  and  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  the  loyal  people." 


The  resolution  received  general  applause 
when  it  was  read  to  the  Convention,  and,  as  I 
had  hoped,  it  was  adopted  and  made  a  part  of 
the  platform  without  a  word  of  adverse  debate. 

Grant,  the  Candidate  of  the  Whole 
Republic 

The   presidential    campaign    of    1868   was    not 
one  of  uncommon  excitement  or  enthusiasm. 
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The  Republican  candidate,  General  Grant,  was 
then  at  the  height  of  his  prestige.  He  had 
never  been  active  in  politics  and  never  identi- 
fied himself  with  any  political  party.  Whether 
he  held  any  settled  opinions  on  political  ques- 
tions, and,  if  so,  what  they  were,  nobody  could 
tell  with  any  assurance.  But  people  were  will- 
ing to  take  him  for  the  presidency,  just  as  he 
was.  It  is  quite  probable,  and  it  has  frequently 
been  said,  that,  had  the  Democrats  succeeded 
in  "capturing"  him  as  their  candidate,  he  would 
have  been  accepted  with  equal  readiness  on  that 
side.  He  was  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
in  history  of  the  military  hero  who  is  endowed 
by  the  popular  imagination  with  every  conceiv- 
able capacity  and  virtue.  People  believed  in 
perfectly  good  faith  that  the  man  who  had  com- 
manded such  mighty  armies,  and  conducted 
such  brilliant  campaigns,  and  won  such  great 
battles,  must  necessarily  be  able  and  wise  and 
energetic  enough  to  lead  in  the  solution  of  any 
problem  of  civil  government;  that  he  who  had 
performed  great  tasks  of  strategy  in  the  field 
must  be  fitted  to  accomplish  great  tasks  of 
statesmanship  in  the  forum  or  in   the  closet. 
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General  Grant  had  the  advantage  of  such  pre- 
sumptions in  the  highest  degree,  especially  as 
he  had,  in  addition  to  his  luster  as  a  warrior, 
won  a  reputation  for  wise  generosity  and  a  fine 
tact  in  fixing  the  terms  of  Lee's  surrender  and 
in  quietly  composing  the  disagreements  which 
had  sprung  from  the  precipitate  action  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman  in  treating  with  the  Confederate 
General  Johnston.  On  the  whole,  the  country 
received  the  candidacy  of  General  Grant -as  that 
of  a  deserving  and  a  safe  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  party  had 
not  only  to  bear  the  traditional  odium  of  the 
sympathy  of  some  of  its  prominent  members 
with  the  rebellion,  which  at  that  time  still 
counted  for  much,  but  it  managed  to  produce 
an  especially  unfavorable  impression  by  the 
action  of  its  convention.  Its  platform  stopped 
but  little  short  of  advocating  violence  to  accom- 
plish the  annulment  of  the  reconstruction  laws 
adopted  by  Congress,  and  it  demanded  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  part  of  the  national  debt  in 
depreciated  greenbacks.  The  floundering  search 
for  a  candidate  and  the  final  forcing  of  the  nomi- 
nation upon  the  unwilling,  weak,  and  amiable 
Horatio  Seymour  presented  an  almost  ludicrous 
spectacle  of  helplessness,  while  the  furious  utter- 
ances of  the  fiery  Frank  Blair,  the  candidate  for 
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the  vice-presidency,  sounded  like  the  wild  cries 
of  a  madman  bent  upon  stirring  up  another 
revolution  when  the  people  wanted  peace.  The 
Democrats  were  evidently  riding  for  a  fall. 

I  was  called  upon  for  a  good  many  speeches 
in  the  campaign,  and  had  large  and  enthusiastic 
audiences.  One  of  the  experiences  I  had  in  this 
campaign  I  remember  with  especial  pleasure. 
The  movement  in  favor  of  paying  off  national 
bonds,  not  in  coin,  but  in  depreciated  paper 
money,  which  found  advocacy  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  was  in  fact  not  confined  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party.     Although 


the  Republican  Convention  had  in  its  platform 
sternly  declared  against  any  form  of  repudiation, 
yet  that  movement  found  supporters  among  the 
Republicans,  too,  especially  among  people  of 
confused  moral  notions,  small  politicians  eager 
to  win  a  cheap  popularity  by  catering  to  ques- 
tionable impulses,  and  politicians  of  higher  rank 
nervously  anxious  to  catch  every  popular 
breeze  and  inclined  to  bend  to  it  whenever  it 
seemed  to  blow  with  some  force. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Plain  People 
In  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  I  was  asked 
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to  make  a  series  of  speeches  in  Indiana,  and  to 
begin  with  an  outdoor  mass-meeting  at  a  little 
place  —  if  I  remember  rightly  its  name  was 
Corydon  —  near  the  Illinois  line,  at  which  a 
large  number  of  farmers  were  expected.  While 
a  great  crowd  was  gathering,  I  dined  at  the 
village  hotel  with  the  members  of  the  local 
committee.  They  seemed  to  have  something 
on  their  minds,  which  finally  came  forth,  appar- 
ently with  some  hesitation.  One  of  them,  after 
a  few  minutes  of  general  silence,  turned  to  me 
with  a  very  serious  mien,  as  if  he  had  to  deliver 
an  important  message,  saying  that  they  thought 
it  their  duty  to  inform  me  of  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  public  mind  in  that  region  :  that  the 
people  around  there  were  all,  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats,  of  the  opinion  that  all  the 
United  States  bonds  should  be  paid  off  in  green- 
backs and  that  an  additional  quantity  of  green- 
backs should  be  issued  for  that  purpose;  that 
there  was  much  feeling  on  that  question,  and 
that  they,  the  committee,  would  earnestly  ask 
me,  if  I  could  not  conscientiously  advocate  the 


same  policy,  at  least  not  to  mention  the  subject 
in  my  speech. 

Having  been  informed  that  there  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  greenback  talk  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, I  was  not  surprised.  But  I  thought  it  a 
good  opportunity  to  administer  a  drastic  lesson 
to  my  chicken-hearted  party  friends.  "Gen- 
tlemen," I  said,  "I  have  been  invited  here  to 
preach  Republican  doctrines  to  your  people.  The 
Democratic  platform  advocates  the  very  policy 
which  you  say  is  favored  by  your  pecple.  The 
Republican  platform  emphatically  condemns 
that  policy.  I  think  it  is  barefaced,  dishonest, 
rascally  repudiation.  If  your  people  favor  this, 
they  stand  in  eminent  need  of  a  good,  vigorous 
talking  to.  But  if  you,  the  committee  manag- 
ing this  meeting,  do  not  want  me  to  speak  my 
mind  on  this  subject,  I  shall  not  speak  at  all. 
I  shall  leave  instantly,  and  you  may  do  with  the 
meeting  as  you  like." 

It  was  as  if  a  bombshell  had  dropped  among 
my  committee-men.  They  were  in  great  con- 
sternation  and   cried   out   accordingly.     I   had 
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been  announced  as  the  principal  speaker.  A 
large  number  of  people  had  come  to  hear  me. 
If  I  left,  there  would  be  a  great  disappointment 
which  would  hurt  the  party.  But  I  did  not 
mean  it  —  did  I  ? 

1  assured  them  that  I  was  in  dead  earnest. 
I  would  stay  and  speak  only  on  condition  that 
I  should  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  express 
my  convictions  straightforwardly  and  impress- 
ively. They  looked  at  one  another  as  if  in 
great  doubt  what  to  do,  and  then,  after  a  whis- 
pered consultation,  told  me  that,  of  course,  if 
1  insisted,  they  must  let  me  have  my  way;  but 
they  begged  me  to  "draw  it  mild."  I  replied 
that  I  could  not  promise  to  "draw  it  mild,"  but 
that  I  believed  they  were  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  their  people,  if  properly  told  the  truth, 
would  favor  the  rascally  policy  of  repudiation. 
They  shook  their  heads  and  sighed,  and  "hoped 
there  would  be  no  row." 

The  meeting  was  very  large,  mostly  plain 
country  people,  men  and  women.  The  com- 
mittee-men sat  on  the  platform  on  both  sides  of 
me,  with  anxious  faces,  evidently  doubtful  of 
what  would  happen.  I  had  put  the  audience 
in  sympathetic  temper  when  in  the  due  order 
of  my  speech  I  reached  the  bond  question. 
Then  I  did  not  "  draw  it  mild."  I  described  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  bonds  were  sold 
by  our  government  and  bought  by  our  creditors : 
the  rebellion  at  the  height  of  its  strength;  our 
armies  in  the  field  suffering  defeat  after  defeat ; 
our  regular  revenues  sadly  insufficient  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  war;  our  credit  at  a  low  ebb ; 
a  gloomy  cloud  of  uncertainty  hanging  over  our 
future.  These  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  our  government  called  upon  our  own  citi- 
zens and  upon  the  world  abroad  for  loans  of 
money.  The  people  whom  we  then  called  bond- 
holders lent  their  money  upon  our  promise  that 
the  money  should  be  paid  back  in  coin.  They 
did  so  at  a  great  risk,  for  if  we  had  failed  in  the 
war,  they  might  have  lost  all  or  much  of  what 
they  had  lent  us.  Largely  owing  to  the  help 
they  gave  us  in  our  extremity,  we  succeeded. 
And  now  are  we  to  turn  round  and  denounce 
them  as  speculators  and  bloodsuckers,  and  say 
that  we  will  not  give  them  in  the  day  of  success 
and  prosperity  what  we  promised  them  in  the 
day  of  our  need  and  distress?  Would  not  that 
be  downright  knavery  and  a  crime  before  God 
and  men  ? 

When  1  had  advanced  thus  far,  cries  of 
"shame!  shame!"  came  from  the  audience. 
Then  I  began  to  denounce  the  vile  politicians 
who  advocated  such  a  disgraceful  course,  first 
the  Democrats  who  had  made  such  an  igno- 
minious proposition  a  part  of  their  platform,  and 
then  the  Republicans  who,  believing  that  such 


a  movement  might  develop  some  popular 
strength,  had  cowardly  bent  their  knees  to  it. 
By  this  time  my  hearers  were  thoroughly  warmed 
up,  and  when  I  opened  my  whole  vocabulary  of 
strong  language,  in  all  parts  of  the  crowd 
arose  such  cries  as  "You  are  right !"  "  Bully  for 
you!"  "Give  it  to  them  !"  "  Hit  them  again  \" 
and  other  ebullitions  of  the  unsophisticated 
mind;  and  when  I  added  that  1  had  been  told 
the  whole  population  of  this  region  were  in 
favor  of  that  crime  of  repudiating  the  honest 
debts  of  the  republic,  and  that  1  had  in  their 
name  repelled  the  charge  as  a  dastardly  slander, 
my  hearers  broke  out  in  a  storm  of  applause  and 
cheers  lasting  long  enough  to  give  me  time  to 
look  round  at  my  committee-men,  who  returned 
my  gaze  with  a  smile  of  pitiable  embarrassment 
on  their  faces. 

The  Moral   Cowardice   of  Politicians  a 
National  Danger 

When  my  speech  was  over,  1  asked  them 
what  they  now  thought  of  the  repudiation 
sentiment  in  their  neighborhood.  Ah,  they 
had  "never  been  so  astonished  in  their  lives." 
One  of  them  attempted  to  compliment  me  upon 
my  "success  in  so  quickly  turning  the  minds  of 
those  people."  But  1  would  not  let  them  have 
that  consoling  conception  of  the  facts,  and 
answered  that  I  had  not  turned  the  minds  of 
those  people  at  all;  that  their  feelings  and  im- 
pulses were  originally  honest;  that  I  had  only 
called  forth  a  manifestation  of  that  original 
honesty;  and  that  if  the  local  political  leaders 
had  believed  in  the  original  honesty  of  the  peo- 
ple and  courageously  stood  up  for  truth  and 
right  instead  of  permitting  themselves  to  be 
frightened  by  a  rascally  agitation  and  of  pusil- 
lanimously  pandering  to  it,  they  would  have 
had  the  same  experience. 

In  fact,  the  same  experience  has  repeated 
itself  in  the  course  of  my  political  activity  again 
and  again  until  a  late  period.  I  have  had  an 
active  part  in  a  great  many  political  campaigns 
and  probably  addressed  as  many  popular  meet- 
ings as  any  man  now  living;  and  1  have  always 
found  that  whenever  any  public  question  under 
public  discussion  had  in  it  any  moral  element, 
an  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people 
proved  uniformly  the  most  powerful  argument. 
1  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  there  were 
not  at  all  times  many  persons  accessible  to  sel- 
fish motives  and  liable  to  yield  to  the  seduction 
of  the  opportunity  for  unrighteous  gain,  and 
that  such  evil  influences  were  not  at  times  hard 
to  overcome.  But  with  the  majority  of  the 
people,  notably  the  "plain  people" — using  the 
term  in  the  sense  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  wont  to  use  it  —  1  found  the  question  "is 
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this  morally  right?"  to  have  ultimately  more    fear  of  jeopardizing  their  personal  popularity. 

I  have  seen  men  of  great  ability  and  high  stand- 
ing in  the  official  world  do  the  most  astonishing 
things  in  this  respect  when  they  might,  as  far 
as  their  voices  could  be  heard,  have  easily 
arrested  the  vicious  heresies  by  a  bold  utterance 
of  their  true  opinions.     The  moral  cowardice  of 


weight  than  the  question  "will  this  be  profit 
able?" 

We  have,  indeed,  sometimes  witnessed  so- 
called  "crazes"  in  favor  of  financial  policies 
that  were  essentially  immoral,  such  as  the 
"inflation  craze"  and  the  "silver  craze,"  gain- 
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ing  an  apparently  almost  irresistible  momentum 
among  the  people.  But  that  was  not  owing  to 
a  real  and  wide-spread  demoralization  of  the 
popular  conscience,  but  rather  to  an  artful  pre- 
sentation of  the  question  which  covered  up  and 
disguised  the  moral  element  in  it,  and  so  de- 
ceived the  unsophisticated  understanding,  and 
also  to  the  cowardice  of  politicians  of  high  as 
well  as  low  rank,  who,  instead  of  courageously 
calling  things  by  their  right  names,  would, 
against  their  better  convictions,  yield  to  what 
thev  considered  a  strong  current  of  opinion,  for 


the  politicians  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ail- 
ments of,  democracies. 

Missouri  Retires  Senator  Henderson 

To  me  the  Republican  victory  brought  a  pro- 
motion which  I  had  not  anticipated  while  I  was 
active  in  the  campaign.  One  of  the  United 
States  Senators  from  Missouri,  Mr.  John  B. 
Henderson,  had  voted  in  the  impeachment  trial 
for  the  acquittal  of  President  Johnson.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  superior  ability  and  of  high  char- 
acter, but  he  had  voted  for  the  acquittal  of 
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Andrew  Johnson.  He  had  done  so  for  reasons 
entirely  honorable  and  entirely  consistent  with 
his  principles  and  convictions  of  right,  but  in 
disregard  of  the  feelings  prevalent  among  his 
constituents  and  in  spite  of  a  strong  pressure 
brought  upon  him  by  hosts  of  Republicans  in 
his  own  State;  and  as  his  term  as  a  Senator  was 
just  then  expiring,  this  clash  was  fatal  to  his 
prospects  of  a  reelection.  The  warmest  of  his 
friends  frankly  recognized  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  keeping  him  in  his  place. 

Indeed,  all  the  Republican  Senators  who  had 
voted  for  Johnson's  acquittal  found  themselves 
more  or  less  at  variance  with  their  party  in  their 
respective  States;  but  Republicanism  in  Mis- 
souri was  in  one  respect  somewhat  different 
from  Republicanism  elsewhere.  In  Missouri  a 
large  part  of  the  population  had  joined  the 
rebellion.  The  two  parties  in  the  Civil  War 
had  not  been  geographically  divided.  The 
Civil  War  had  therefore  had  the  character  of  a 
neighborhood  war  —  in  Missouri  it  was  not  only 
State  against  State,  or  district  against  district, 
but  house  against  house.  The  bitter  animosities 
of  the  civil  conflict  survived  in  Missouri  much 
longer  than  in  the  northern  States,  and  any 
favor  shown  to  "the  traitor"  Andrew  Johnson 
appeared  to  the  great  mass  of  Missouri  Repub- 
licans simply  unpardonable. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  Mr.  Hender- 
son's course  was  that  his  colleague  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Drake,  obtained  a  directing  influ- 
ence in  the  party  which  for  the  moment  seemed 
to  be  undisputed.  Senator  Drake  was  an  able 
lawyer  and  an  unquestionably  honest  man,  but 
narrow-minded,  dogmatic,  and  intolerant  to  a 
degree.  He  aspired  to  be  the  Republican 
"boss"  of  the  State  —  not,  indeed,  as  if  he  had 
intended  to  organize  a  machine  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  himself  or  his  henchmen.  Corrupt 
schemes  were  absolutely  foreign  to  his  mind. 
He  merely  wished  to  be  the  recognized  authority 
dictating  the  policies  of  his  party  and  controlling 
the  federal  offices  in  Missouri.  This  ambition 
overruled  with  him  all  others. 

Senator  Drake  was  of  small  stature,  but  he 
planted  his  feet  upon  the  ground  with  demon- 
strative firmness.  His  face,  framed  with  grey 
hair  and  a  short,  stubby  white  beard  and 
marked  with  heavy  eyebrows,  usually  wore  a 
stern  and  often  even  a  surly  expression.  His 
voice  had  a  rasping  sound,  and  his  speech,  slow 
and  peremptory,  was  constantly  accompanied 
with  a  vigorous  shake  of  the  forefinger  which 
meant  laying  down  the  law.  I  do  not  know  to 
what  religious  denomination  he  belonged;  but 
he  gave  the  impression  that  no  religion  would 
be  satisfactory  to  him  that  did  not  provide  for 
a  well-kept  hell-fire  to  roast  sinners  and  heretics. 


Still,  he  was  said  to  be  very  kind  and  genial  in 
his  family  and  in  the  circle  of  his  intimate 
friends.  But  in  politics  he  was  inexorable.  I 
doubt  whether,  as  a  leader,  he  was  ever  really 
popular  with  the  Republican  rank  and  file  in 
Missouri.  But  certain  it  is  that  most  of  the 
members  of  his  party,  especially  in  the  country 
districts,  stood  much  in  awe  of  him. 

How  Schuri  Became  a  Candidate 

Mr.  Drake,  very  naturally,  wished  to  have  at 
his  side,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Henderson,  a  col- 
league sympathizing  with  him  and  likely  to 
shape  his  conduct  according  to  Senator  Drake's 
wishes.  He  chose  General  Ben  Loan  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  a  gentleman  of  excel- 
lent character,  and  respectable  but  not  uncom- 
mon abilities.  Senator  Drake  permitted  it  to 
go  forth  as  a  sort  of  decree  of  his  that  Mr.  Loan 
should  be  elected  to  the  Senate,  and,  although 
the  proposition  did  not  seem  to  meet  with  any 
hearty  response  in  the  State,  he  would  have 
been  so  elected,  had  not  another  candidacy 
intervened. 

It  happened  in  this  wise:  I  was  a  member 
of  a  little  club  consisting  of  a  few  gentlemen 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  in  politics,  who 
dined  together  and  discussed  current  events  once 
or  twice  a  month.  At  one  of  those  dinners, 
soon  after  the  presidential  election  of  1868,  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  impending  elec- 
tion of  Senator  Henderson's  successor  and  the 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Drake's  favorite,  General 
Loan.  We  were  all  agreed  in  heartily  disliking 
Mr.  Drake's  kind  of  statesmanship.  We  like- 
wise agreed  in  disliking  the  prospect  of  seeing 
Mr.  Drake  duplicated  in  the  Senate  —  indeed 
fully  duplicated  —  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Loan. 
But  how  prevent  it?  We  all  recognized,  re- 
gretfully, the  absolute  impossibility  of  getting 
the  Legislature  to  reelect  Mr.  Henderson.  But 
what  other  candidate  was  there  to  oppose  to 
Mr.  Loan?  One  of  our  table  turned  round  to 
me  and  said:  "You!"  The  others  instantly 
and  warmly  applauded. 

The  thought  that  I,  a  comparative  newcomer 
in  Missouri,  should  be  elected  senator  in  pref- 
erence to  others,  who  had  been  among  the 
leaders  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  State  only  a 
few  years  ago,  seemed  to  me  extravagant,  and 
I  was  by  no  means  eager  to  expose  myself  to 
what  I  considered  almost  certain  defeat.  But 
my  companions  insisted,  and  I  finally  agreed 
that  a  "feeler"  might  be  put  out  in  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  the  leading  Republican  journal  in 
St.  Louis,  of  which  Colonel  William  M.  Gros- 
venor,  a  member  of  our  little  table-company, 
was  the  editor  in  chief.  The  number  of  Repub- 
lican   papers    in    the    State    which    responded 
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approvingly  was  surprisingly  large,  and  I  soon 
found  myself  in  the  situation  of  an  acknowl- 
edged candidate  for  the  senatorship  "in  the 
hands  of  his  friends."  It  seemed  that  when 
"stumping"  the  State  in  the  last  campaign,  I 
had  won  more  favor  with  the  country  people 
than  I  myself  was  aware  of.  Still,  my  chances 
of  success  would  have  been  slim,  had  not  my 
principal  adversary,  Senator  Drake,  appeared 
in  person  upon  the  scene. 

When  he  learned  that  my  candidacy  was 
developing  strength,  he  hurried  from  Wash- 
ington to  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  Mis- 
souri, to  throw  the  weight  of  his  personal 
influence  with  the  Legislature  into  the  scale 
against  me.  By  his  side  appeared  General 
Loan.  There  was  then  perfect  justification 
for  me  to  be  on  the  ground  with  some  of  my 
friends.  My  manager  was  Colonel  Grosvenor, 
the  editor  of  the  Globe-Democrat,  an  uncom- 
monly bright,  genial,  active,  and  energetic  young 
man.  I  could  not  have  had  a  more  efficient 
and  more  faithful  champion,  or  a  more  skilful 
tactician.  In  their  talks  with  members  of  the 
Legislature  my  opponents  were  reckless  in  the 
extreme.  They  denounced  me  as  a  foreign 
intruder,  as  a  professional  revolutionist,  as  a 
"German  infidel,"  as  a  habitual  drunkard,  and 
what  not. 

Our  plan  of  campaign  was  very  simple :  Not 
a  word  against  my  competitor,  General  Loan; 
no  champagne  or  whisky,  nor  even  cigars;  no 
noisy  demonstrations;  no  promises  of  offices 
or  other  pledges  in  case  of  my  election;  but  a 
challenge  to  General  Loan  and  also  to  Senator 
Drake,  if  he  would  accept  it,  to  meet  me  in 
public  debate  before  the  day  when  the  caucus 
of  the  Republican  majority  for  the  nomination 
of  a  senatorial  candidate  was  to  be  held.  The 
campaign  attracted  much  attention  throughout 
the  North  and  was  commented  upon  in  the 
newspapers,  mostly  in  my  favor.  There  were 
some  symptoms  of  friendly  zeal  in  my  behalf. 
My  friend  Sigismund  Kaufmann  in  New  York 
telegraphed  to  me  that  if  I  needed  any  money 
for  my  campaign  he  would  put  $10,000  at  my 
disposal.  1  telegraphed  back  my  thanks,  but 
declined  the  money,  since  I  had  no  use  for  it. 
My  reliance  was  upon  the  public  debate. 

A  Joint  Debate  for  a  Senatorship 

Senator  Drake  accepted  the  challenge  for 
himself  and  General  Loan.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  two  meetings  on  two  consecutive 
evenings.  On  the  first  evening  I  was  to  open 
with  a  speech  of  a  certain  length,  and  on  the 
second  evening  Loan  and  Drake  were  to  answer 
me,  and  1  was  to  close.  The  announcement,  as 
it  went  over  the  State,  attracted  from  the  coun- 


try districts — as  well  as  the  cities — so  many  of 
the  friends  of  the  two  candidates  who  wished  to 
witness  what  they  considered  a  great  event, 
that  the  hotels  of  the  State  capital  were  crowded 
to  the  utmost. 

Remembering  the  debate  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  to  which  I  had 
listened  ten  years  before,  I  kept  my  opening 
speech  in  a  calm,  somewhat  tame  defensive 
tone,  reserving  my  best  ammunition  for  my 
closing  argument  and  putting  forth  in  a  some- 
what challenging  manner  only  a  few  sharp 
points  which  I  wished  Drake  to  take  up  the 
next  evening.  The  effect  of  my  speech  was 
satisfactory  in  a  double  sense.  My  supporters 
were  well  pleased  with  the  courtesy  and  modera- 
tion with  which  I  had  stated  my  position  and 
repelled  certain  attacks,  and  Mr.  Drake  was  jubi- 
lant. He  could  not  conceal  his  anticipation  of 
triumph.  Before  a  large  crowd  he  said  in  a  loud 
voice:  "That  man  was  described  to  me  as  a 
remarkable  orator,  something  like  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes  combined.  But  what  did  we 
hear?  A  very  ordinary  talk.  Gentlemen,  to- 
morrow night  about  this  hour  General  Carl 
Schurz  will  be  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar!" 
When  I  heard  this,  I  was  sure  that  his  speech 
would  be  as  bitter,  overbearing,  and  dicta- 
torial as  I  could  wish,  and  that  thus  he  would 
deliver  himself  into  my  hands. 

The  next  evening  the  great  hall  of  the  assem- 
bly was  crowded  to  suffocation.  General  Loan 
spoke  first.  His  speech  was  entirely  decent  in 
tone  but  quite  insignificant  in  matter.  Its  only 
virtue  was  its  brevity.  It  received  only  that 
sort  of  applause  which  any  audience  will 
grant  to  any  respectable  man's  utterance 
which  is  not  too  long  and  not  offensive,  even 
if  uttered  in  a  voice  too  low  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Drake  then  mounted  the  rostrum  with 
a  defiant  air,  as  of  one  who  would  make  short 
work  of  his  antagonists.  After  a  few  remarks 
concerning  his  attitude  on  the  negro  question, 
he  took  me  in  hand.  Who  was  I,  to  presume  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  Senate?  He  would,  in- 
deed, like  to  inquire  a  little  into  my  past  career, 
were  it  not  that  he  would  have  to  travel  too  far 
—  to  Germany,  and  to  various  places  in  this 
country,  to  find  out  whether  there  was  not 
much  to  my  discredit.  But  he  had  no  time 
for  so  long  a  journey,  however  instructive  such 
a  search  might  be.  This  insinuation  was  re- 
ceived by  the  audience  with  strong  signs  of 
displeasure,  which,  however,  stirred  up  Mr. 
Drake  to  greater  energy.  Then  he  launched 
into  a  violent  attack  on  the  Germans  of  Mis- 
souri, for  whose  political  character  and  conduct 
he  made  me  responsible.  He  denounced  them 
as  an  ignorant  crowd,  who  did  not  understand 
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English,  read  only  their  German  newspapers, 
and  were  led  by  corrupt  and  designing  rings; 
as  marplots  and  mischief-makers  who  could 
never  be  counted  upon,  and  whose  presence  in 
the  Republican  party  hurt  that  party  more  than 
it  helped  it.  Finally,  after  having  expressed  his 
contempt  for  the  newspapers  and  the  politicians 
who  supported  my  candidacy,  he  closed  with  an 
elaborate  eulogy  of  General  Loan  and  of  himself, 
the  length  of  which  seemed  to  tire  the  audience, 
for  it  was  interrupted  by  vociferous  calls  for  me 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  Mr.  Drake's  speech  was  percepti- 
bly unfavorable  to  him  and  his  candidate  — 
especially  his  bitter  denunciation  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  of  a  large  part  of  the  Republican 
party  which  advocated  my  election,  for  many 
members  of  the  Legislature  remembered  how 
important  an  element  of  their  constituency 
those  same  Germans  formed,  and  how  much 
their  political  standing  depended  on  those  same 
newspapers. 

When  1  rose,  the  audience  received  me  with 
a  round  of  uproarious  cheers.  1  succeeded  in 
putting  myself  into  relations  of  good  humor 
even  with  my  opponents  by  introducing  myself 
as  "a  young  David  who,  single-handed  and 
without  any  weapon  except  his  sling  and  a  few 
pebbles  in  his  pouch,  had  to  meet  in  combat 
two  heavily  armed  Goliaths  at  once."  The 
audience  laughed  and  cheered  again.  1  next 
brushed  away  Mr.  Loan's  "harmless"  speech 
with  a  few  polite  phrases  and  "passed  from  the 
second  to  the  principal." 

1  then  proceeded  to  take  the  offensive  against 
Mr.  Drake  in  good  earnest.  To  the  great 
amusement  of  my  hearers  1  punctured  with 
irony  and  ridicule  the  pompous  pretence  that 
he  was  the  father  of  the  new  constitution  with 
which  Missouri  was  blessed.  1  took  up  his 
assault  upon  the  Germans.  1  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "  Who  was  it  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  took  prisoners  the  rebel  force  assembled  in 
camp  Jackson  and  thus  saved  St.  Louis  and  the 
State  to  the  Union,  and  who  was  foremost  on  all 
the  bloody  fields  in  Missouri?"  The  whole  au- 
dience shouted  "The  Germans  !  The  Germans  ! " 
I  asked  where  Mr.  Drake  was  in  Lhose  critical 
days,  and  answered  that  having  been  a  Demo- 
crat before  the  war,  pleading  the  cause  of 
slavery,  he  sat  quietly  in  his  law  office,  coolly 
calculating  when  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to 
pronounce  himself  openly  for  the  Union,  while 
the  Germans  were  shedding  their  blood  for  that 
Union.     This  was  a  terrible  thrust. 

My  unfortunate  victim  nervously  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  called  my  friend,  General  McNeil, 
who  was  present,  to  witness  that  the  General 
himself  advised  him  to  stay  quietly  at  home, 


because  he  could  do  better  service  there  than 
twenty  men  in  the  field.  Whereupon  General 
McNeil  promptly  answered:  "Yes,  but  that 
was  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  war"  —  an 
answer  which  made  Mr.  Drake  sink  back  into 
his  chair,  while  the  meeting  burst  out  in  a  peal 
of  laughter.  Soon  he  rose  again  to  say  that  1 
was  wrong  in  imputing  to  him  any  hostility  to 
the  Germans,  for  he  was  their  friend.  My  reply 
instantly  followed  that  then  we  had  to  take 
what  he  had  said  of  them  to-night  as  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Drake's  characteristic  friendship.  The 
audience  again  roared  with  laughter. 

But  the  sharpest  arrow  was  still  to  be  shot. 
1  reviewed  the  Senator's  career  as  a  party 
leader  —  how  he  had  hurled  his  anathema 
against  every  Republican  who  would  not  take 
his  word  as  law,  thus  disgusting  and  alienating 
one  man  after  another,  and  was  now  seeking  to 
read  out  of  the  party  every  man  and  every 
newspaper,  among  them  the  strongest  journal 
in  the  State,  that  supported  me.  Almost  every 
sentence  drew  applause.  But  when  I  reached 
my  climax,  picturing  Mr.  Drake  as  a  party 
leader  so  thinning  out  his  following  that  he 
would  finally  stand  "lonesome  and  forlorn, 
surrounded  by  an  immensity  of  solitude,  in 
desolate  self-appreciation,"  the  general  hilarity 
became  so  boisterous  and  the  cheering  so  per- 
sistent, that  I  had  to  wait  minutes  for  a  chance 
to  proceed.  I  closed  my  speech  in  a  pacific 
strain.  There  had  been  talk  that,  if  1  were 
elected,  the  unseemly  spectacle  would  be  pre- 
sented of  two  Senators  from  the  same  State 
constantly  quarrelling  with  one  another.  I  did 
not  apprehend  anything  of  the  kind.  I  was 
sure  that  if  we  ever  differed,  Senator  Drake 
would  respect  my  freedom  of  opinion,  and  I 
certainly  would  respectfully  recognize  his. 
Our  watchword  would  be:  "Let  us  have 
peace." 

When  I  had  finished  there  was  another  out- 
break of  tumultuous  applause  and  a  rush  for  a 
handshake,  the  severest  I  have  ever  had  to  go 
through.  With  great  difficulty  I  had  to  work 
my  way  to  my  tavern  and  to  bed,  where  I  lay 
long  awake  hearing  the  jubilant  shouts  of  my 
friends  on  the  streets.  The  first  report  1  re- 
ceived in  the  morning  was  that  Mr.  Drake  had 
quickly  withdrawn  from  last  night's  meeting 
before  its  adjournment,  had  hurried  to  his  hotel, 
had  asked  for  his  bill  and  the  washing  he  had 
given  out,  and  when  told  that  his  shirts  and 
collars  were  not  yet  dry,  had  insisted  upon 
having  them  instantly  whether  wet  or  dry,  and 
then  had  hurried  to  the  railroad  station  for  the 
night  train  East.  The  party-dictaiorship  was 
over,  and  its  annihilation  was  procla'med  by  the 
flight  of  the  dictator. 
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MY     ELECTION     TO    THE     SENATE 


The  Republic's  Crowning  Honor  to  an 
Adopted  Son 

That  same  day  the  caucus  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Legislature  took  place.  1  was 
nominated  for  the  senatorship  on  the  first 
ballot,  and  on  motion  the  nomination  was  made 
unanimous.  My  election  by  the  Legislature 
followed  in  due  course.  No  political  victory 
was  ever  more  cleanly  won.  My  whole  election 
expenses  amounted  only  to  my  board  bill  at  the 
hotel,  and  absolutely  unencumbered  by  any 
promise  of  patronage  or  other  favor  I  took  my 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1869.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Drake,  cour- 
teously escorted  me  to  the  chair  of  the  president 
of  the  Senate  where  I  took  the  oath  of  office. 

1  remember  vividly  the  feelings  which  almost 
oppressed  me  as  I  first  sat  down  in  my  chair  in 
the  Senate  chamber.  Now  1  had  actually 
reached  the  exalted  public  position  to  which 
my  boldest  dreams  of  ambition  had  hardly 
dared  to  aspire.  I  was  still  a  young  man,  just 
forty.  Little  more  than  sixteen  years  had 
elapsed  since  1  had  landed  on  these  shores,  a 
homeless  waif  saved  from  the  wreck  of  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  in  Europe.  Then  I  was 
enfolded  in  the  generous  hospitality  of  the 
American  people,  opening  to  me,  as  freely  as  to 
its  own  children,  the  great  opportunities  of  the 
new  world.  And  here  1  was  now,  a  member  of 
the  highest  law-making  body  of  the  greatest  of 
republics.  Should  I  ever  be  able  fully  to  pay 
my  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  country,  and  to 
justify  the  honors  that  had  been  heaped  upon 
me?  To  accomplish  this,  my  conception  of 
duty  could  not  be  pitched  too  high.  1  recorded 
a  vow  in  my  own  heart  that  1  would  at  least 
honestly  endeavor  to  fulfil  that  duty;  that  1 
would  conscientiously  adhere  to  the  principle 
" Sains  populi,  suprema  lex";  that  I  would 
never  be  a  sycophant  of  power  nor  a  flatterer 
of  the  multitude;  that,  if  need  be,  I  would  stand 
up  alone  for  my  conviction  of  truth  and  right; 
and  that  there  would  be  no  personal  sacrifice  too 
great  for  my  devotion  to  the  republic. 

My  first  official  duty  was  to  witness,  with  the 
Senate,  the  inauguration  of  General  Grant  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  stood  near 
the  same  spot  from  which,  eight  years  before, 
I  had  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  was  a  remarkable  contrast  —  then 
the  anxious  patriot,  in  the  hour  of  stress,  with 
pathetic  tenderness  appealing  to  the  wayward 
children  of  the  nation;  now  the  victorious  sol- 
dier speaking  in  the  name  of  the  restored  na- 
tional authority.  General  Grant's  inaugural 
address,  evidently  his  own  work,  was  somewhat 
crude  in  style,  but  breathed  a  rugged  honesty 


of  purpose.  With  particular  rigor  it  emphasized 
our  obligations  to  the  national  creditor  —  in 
striking  contrast  to  Mr.  Johnson's  last  annual 
message,  which  had  stopped  little  short  of 
advising  downright  repudiation. 

On  the  whole,  General  Grant's  accession  to 
the  presidency  was  welcomed  by  almost  every- 
body with  a  sense  of  relief.  It  put  an  end  to 
the  unseemly,  not  to  say  scandalous  brawl  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
of  the  national  government,  which  at  times 
came  near  threatening  the  peace  of  the  country. 
It  was  justly  expected  to  restore  the  govern- 
ment to  its  proper  dignity  and  to  furnish,  if  not 
a  brilliant,  at  least  a  highly  decent  and  efficient 
business  administration.  As  General  Grant  had 
really  not  owed  his  nomination  to  any  set  of 
politicians,  nor  even,  strictly  speaking,  to  his 
identification  with  a  political  party,  he  enjoyed 
an  independence  of  position  which  offered  him 
peculiarly  favorable  possibilities  for  emancipat- 
ing the  public  service  from  the  grasp  of  the 
spoils  politician,  and  the  friends  of  civil  service 
reform  looked  up  to  him  with  great  hope. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  in  the  absolute 
absence  of  political  experience  he  should  not 
only  have  had  much  to  learn  concerning  the 
nature  and  conduct  of  civil  government,  but 
that  he  should  also  have  had  much  to  unlearn 
of  the  mental  habits  and  the  ways  of  thinking 
he  had  acquired  in  the  exercise  of  almost  un- 
limited military  command.  This  was  strikingly 
illustrated  by  some  remarkable  incidents. 

A.    T.   Stewart  and  the  Law  of  the 
Treasury 

As  usual,  the  nominations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  Cabinet  offices  were  promptly  ratified 
by  the  Senate  without  being  referred  to  any 
committee.  But  after  this  had  been  done,  it 
was  remembered  and  reported  to  President 
Grant  that  one  of  the  nominees  so  confirmed, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  of  New  York,  whom  President 
Grant  had  selected  for  the  secretaryship  of  the 
treasury,  as  a  person  engaged  in  commerce,  was 
disqualified  by  one  of  the  oldest  laws  on  the 
statute-book  —  in  fact,  the  act  of  September  2, 
1789,  establishing  the  Treasury  Department. 
That  this  law,  which  provided  that  the  Treasury 
Department,  having  the  administration  of  the 
custom  houses  under  its  control,  should  not  have 
at  its  head  a  merchant  or  importer  in  active 
business,  was  an  entirely  proper,  indeed,  a  neces- 
sary one,  had  never  been  questioned.  The  next 
morning,  March  6th,  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon 
President  Grant  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to 
him  a  congratulatory  message  from  certain 
citizens  of  St.  Louis.  I  found  him  alone,  en- 
gaged in  writing  something  on  a  half-sheet  of 
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note-paper.  "Mr.  President,"  I  said,  "1  see 
you  are  busy,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt 
you.  My  business  can  wait."  "Never  mind," 
he  answered,  "  1  am  only  writing  a  message  to 
the  Senate."  My  business  was  quickly  disposed 
of,  and  I  withdrew. 

In  the  course  of  that  day's  session  of  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  was 
brought  in,  in  which,  after  quoting  the  statute 
of  September  2,  1789,  the  President  asked  that 
Mr.  Stewart  be  exempted  by  joint  resolution  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  from  the  operation 
of  the  lav/  which  stood  in  Mr.  Stewart's  way. 
There  were  some  signs  of  surprise  among  Sena- 
tors when  the  message  was  read,  but  Mr.  Sher- 
man at  once  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
introduce  a  bill  in  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's wish.  But  Mr.  Sumner  objected  to  the 
immediate  consideration  thereof  because  of  its 
great  importance.  This  stopped  further  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table  never 
to  be  heard  of  again.  However,  the  President's 
message  had  evidently  made  an  impression,  and 
there  was  forthwith  a  little  council  held  in  the 
cloakroom,  which  agreed  that  some  Senator 
should  without  delay  go  to  see  Mr.  Elihu  B. 
Washburn,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  who  was 
General  Grant's  intimate  friend,  and  urgently 
ask  him  to  suggest  to  the  President  that,  while 
there  was  now  perfect  good  feeling  all  round,  it 
would  be  prudent  for  him  to  drop  Mr.  Stewart 
and  to  abstain  from  demanding  the  suspension 
or  the  repeal  of  good  laws  which  he  found  in  his 
way.  Whether  Mr.  Washburn  did  carry  this 
admonition  to  President  Grant,  I  do  not  know. 
Probably  he  did,  for  Mr.  Stewart  was  promptly 
dropped.  Mr.  Boutwell  of  Massachusetts  was 
made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Mr.  Stewart's 
place,  and  the  repeal  or  suspension  of  the  old 
law  was  never  again  heard  of. 

A  Governor's  Right  to  His  Staff 

So  this  incident  passed,  harmless.  But  the 
cloakroom  of  the  Senate,  where  Senators 
amused  one  another  with  the  gossip  of  the  day, 
continued  to  buzz  with  anecdotes  about  Presi- 
dent Grant's  curious  notions  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  civil  government.  One  of  these 
anecdotes,  told  by  a  Senator  who  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  that  body  and  one  of 
the  most  jealous  of  the  character  of  his  profes- 
sion, was  particularly  significant.  He  heard  a 
rumor  that  President  Grant  was  about  to  re- 
move a  Federal  judge  in  one  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.  The  Senator  happened  to 
know  that  judge  as  a  lawyer  of  excellent  ability 
and  uncommon  fitness  for  the  bench,  and  he 
went  to  the  President  to  remonstrate  against 
so  extreme  a  measure  as  the  removal  of  a  judge 


unless  there  were  cogent  reasons  for  it  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  office.  President 
Grant  admitted  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  there  was 
no  allegation  of  the  unfitness  of  the  judge,  as  a 
judge,  "  but,"  he  added,  "the  governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory writes  me  that  he  cannot  get  along  with 
that  judge  at  all,  and  is  very  anxious  to  be  rid 
of  him;  and  I  think  the  governor  is  entitled  to 
have  control  of  his  staff."  The  Senator  closed 
his  story  by  saying  that  he  found  it  to  be  a 
delicate  as  well  as  a  difficult  job  to  make  the 
great  general  in  the  chair  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  understand  how  different 
the  relations  between  a  territorial  governor 
and  a  Federal  judge  were  from  those  between 
a  military  commander  and  his  staff  officers. 
The  anecdote  was  received  by  the  listeners 
with  a  laugh,  but  the  mirth  was  not  far  from 
apprehension.  However,  there  being  sincere 
and  perfect  goodwill  on  both  sides,  things 
went  on  pleasantly  in  the  expectation  that  the 
military  hero  at  the  head  of  the  government 
would  learn  what  he  needed  to  know  and  that 
the  men  in  places  of  political  power  would  treat 
him  with  due  consideration  and  fairness. 

Grant  Presses  for  San  Domingo 
Annexation 

It  was  a  few  days  later  when  I  met  President 
Grant  at  an  evening  reception  given  by  Colonel 
Forney,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  when  I  saw  the  President 
coming  toward  me  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  saying:  "Senator,  you  have  not 
called  to  see  me  at  the  White  House  for  some 
time,  and  I  have  been  wanting  to  speak  to 
you."  All  1  could  say  in  response  was  that  I 
was  very  sorry  to  have  missed  a  conversation 
I  might  have  had  with  him,  but  that  I  knew 
him  to  be  a  busy  man  who  should  not  be  robbed 
of  his  time  by  merely  conventional  visits.  He 
repeated  that  he  wished  very  much  to  see  me. 
Would  I  not  call  upon  him  at  my  earliest  con- 
venience some  evening?  I  put  myself  at  once 
at  his  service,  and  went  to  the  White  House  the 
next  night.  He  received  me  in  the  library  room 
and  invited  me  to  sit  with  him  on  a  sofa.  He 
plunged  forthwith  into  the  subject  he  had  at 
heart.  "  I  hear  you  are  a  member  of  the  Senate 
committee  that  has  the  San  Domingo  treaty 
under  consideration,"  he  said,  "and  I  wish  you 
would  support  the  treaty.  Won't  you  do  that  ?" 
I  thought  it  would  be  best  not  to  resort  to  any 
circumlocution  in  answering  so  pointblank  a 
summons,  but  to  be  entirely  frank.  I  said  I 
should  be  sincerely  happy  to  act  with  his  ad- 
ministration whenever  and  wherever  I  conscien- 
tiously could,  but  in  this  case,  I  was  sorry  to 
confess,   I   was  not  able  to  do  as  he  wished, 
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because  I  was  profoundly  convinced  it  would  be 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  republic.  Then 
I  gave  him  some  of  my  dominant  reasons;  in 
short,  acquisition  and  possession  of  such  tropical 
countries  with  indigestible,  unassimilable  popu- 
lations would  be  highly  obnoxious  to  the  nature 
of  our  republican  system  of  government;  it 
would  greatly  aggravate  the  racial  problems 
we  had  already  to  contend  with;  those  tropical 
islands  would,  owing  to  their  climatic  conditions, 
never  be  predominantly  settled  by  people  of 
Germanic  blood;  this  federative  republic  could 
not,  without  dangerously  vitiating  its  vital 
principles,  undertake  to  govern  them  by  force, 
while  the  populations  inhabitating  them  could 
not  be  trusted  with  a  share  in  governing  our 
country;  to  the  difficulties  we  had  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  to  struggle  with  in  our  South- 
ern States,  much  greater  and  more  enduring 
difficulties  would  be  added;  and  for  all  this  the 
plan  offered  absolutely  no  compensating  advan- 
tages. Moreover,  the  conversations  I  had  had 
with  Senators  convinced  me  that  the  treaty 
had  no  chance  of  receiving  the  two-thirds  vote 
necessary  for  its  confirmation,  and  I  sincerely 
regretted  to  see  his  administration  expose  itself 
to  a  defeat  which,  as  I  thought,  was  inevitable. 

The  Liveryman  and  the  Foreign  Mission 

1  spoke  with  the  verve  of  sincere  conviction, 
and  at  first  the  President  listened  to  me  with 
evident  interest,  looking  at  me  as  if  the  objec- 
tions to  the  treaty  which  I  expressed  were  quite 
new  to  him  and  made  an  impression  on  his  mind. 
But  after  a  little  while  I  noticed  that  his  eyes 
wandered  about  the  room,  and  I  became  doubt- 
ful whether  he  listened  to  me  at  all.  When  I 
had  stopped,  he  sat  silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 
1,  of  course,  sat  silent  too,  waiting  for  him  to 
speak.  At  last  he  said  in  a  perfectly  calm  tone,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened :  "  Well,  I  hope  you  will 
at  least  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Jones, 
whom  I  have  selected  for  a  foreign  mission." 

I  was  very  much  taken  aback  by  this  turn  of 
the  conversation.  Who  was  Mr.  Jones  ?  If  the 
President  had  sent  his  nomination  to  the  Senate, 
it  had  escaped  me.  I  had  not  heard  of  a  Mr. 
Jones  as  a  nominee  for  a  foreign  mission.  What 
could  I  say?  The  President's  request  that  1 
should  vote  for  Mr.  Jones  sounded  so  child-like 
and  guileless,  at  the  same  time  implying  an 
apprehension  that  I  might  not  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Jones,  which  he  had  evi- 
dently much  at  heart,  that  I  was  sincerely  sorry 
that  I  could  not  promptly  answer  "Yes."  I 
should  have  been  happy  to  please  the  President. 

The  foregoing  article  will  be  the  last  of  the  Carl  Schurz  Reminiscences  to  appear  in  McClure's  Magazine  The  writing 
of  the  Memoirs  was  broken  off  at  this  point  by  Mr.  Schurz'  death,  which  occurred  in  1906.  A  conclusion  to  the 
series,  compiled  by  Mr.    Frederic  Bancroft  from    Carl  Schurz'  notes    and    letters,   will    appear    in    Volume    III    of  the    book 

which  will  be    issued  in  the  fall. 


But  I  had  to  tell  him  the  truth.  So  I  gathered 
myself  together  and  replied  that  I  knew  nothing 
of  Mr.  Jones,  either  by  personal  acquaintance 
or  by  report ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  inquire  into  the 
qualifications  for  diplomatic  service  of  the  per- 
sons nominated  forforeign  missions  and  to  report 
accordingly  to  the  Senate,  and  that  if  Mr.  Jones 
was  found  to  possess  those  qualifications,  it 
would  give  me  the  most  genuine  pleasure  to 
vote  for  him.     This  closed  the  conference. 

A  few  days  later  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  After  having 
disposed  of  some  other  business,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, its  chairman,  said  in  his  usual  grave  tone: 
"Here  is  the  President's  nomination  of  Mr. 
Jones  for  the  mission  to  Brussels.  Can  "any 
member  of  the  committee  give  us  any  informa- 
tion concerning  Mr.  Jones?"  There  was  a  mo- 
ment's silence.  Then  Senator  Morton  of  Indi- 
ana, a  sarcastic  smile  flickering  over  his  face  — 
I  see  him  now  before  me  —  replied  :  "Well,  Mr. 
Jones  is  about  the  most  elegant  gentleman  that 
ever  presided  over  a  livery  stable."  The  whole 
committee,  except  Mr.  Sumner,  broke  out  in  a 
laugh.  Sumner,  with  unbroken  gravity,  asked 
whether  any  other  member  of  the  committee 
could  give  any  further  information.  There  was 
none.  Whereupon  Mr.  Sumner  suggested  that 
the  nomination  be  laid  over  for  further  inquiry, 
which  was  done. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  committee  took 
up  the  case  of  Mr.  Jones  again.  It  was  a  matter 
of  real  embarrassment  to  every  one  of  us.  We 
all  wished  to  avoid  hurting  the  feelings  of  Presi- 
dent Grant.  There  had  been  no  malice  in 
Senator  Morton's  remark  about  the  elegant 
gentleman  presiding  over  a  livery  stable. 
Morton  was  one  of  the  staunchest  administra- 
tion men,  but  he  simply  could  not  resist  the 
humor  of  the  occasion.  I  do  not  recollect  what 
the  result  of  the  "further  inquiry  "  was.  I  have 
a  vague  impression  that  Mr.  Jones  turned  out 
to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  street-car 
lines  in  Chicago,  and  to  have  had  much  to  do 
with  horses,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  link 
of  sympathy  between  him  and  President  Grant. 
However  reluctant  the  committee  was  to  wound 
the  President's  feelings  in  so  persona!  a  matter, 
yet  it  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  its  sense 
of  duty  and  dignity  positively  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Jones.  It  therefore,  if  I  remember  rightly,  re- 
ported it  back  to  the  Senate  without  any 
recommendation,  whereupon  the  Senate  indul- 
gently ratified  it. 
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CARL  SCHURZ— THE  AMERICAN 

Carl  Russell  Fish1 

UNTIL  the  Revolution  there  were  practically  no  for- 
eigners in  the  United  States.  There  were  many  who 
came  to  this  country,  and  were  welcome  or  unwelcome;  but 
if  they  lived  the  common  life  they  were  regarded  as  of  the 
common  mass.  With  the  Revolution  came  the  beginning  of 
serious  consideration  of  nationality  based  on  birth.  Thus 
Robert  Morris,  who  was  born  in  England,  was  not  regarded 
as  a  foreigner,  but  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  from  the  West  Indies  twenty-five  years  later, 
was  always  thought  of  as  a  bit  of  an  outsider.  The  drying 
up  of  the  sources  of  immigration  for  the  twenty  years  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  enhanced  the  differences  between 
Americans  and  Europeans,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
present  situation,  in  which  sentimental  and  economic  causes 
have  resulted  in  a  decided  emphasis  on  racial  unity. 

Taking  the  word  foreigner  in  this  sense,  I  should  say 
that  the  four  most  significant  we  have  had  are  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Albert  Gallatin,  Louis  Agassiz,  and  Carl  Schurz. 
All  four  brought  a  rich  inheritance  of  culture  and  a  distinc- 
tive personal  training.  It  is  an  unwelcome  but  inevitable 
reflection  upon  the  American  life  of  their  times,  that  all  four 
of  them  stood  out  from  their  native  American  contempora- 
ries by  the  precision  of  their  mental  processes.  Of  the  four, 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  great  aristocrat,  Albert  Galla- 
tin a  great  democrat,  Louis  Agassiz  a  great  scientist,  and 
Carl  Schurz  a  great  liberal. 

Carl  Schurz  was  a  lively  and  vivacious  figure.  He  played 
the  piano  and  sang,  which  was  unusual  among  American 

1  Address   delivered   at  the  Carl   Schurz  Centenary   Convocation,   Madison, 
March  3,  1929. 
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public  men.  He  had  a  seeking  intellect,  and  employed  his 
disciplined  abilities  in  many  different  lines.  In  all,  his  at- 
tack was  that  of  the  educated,  rounded  man;  the  search  for 
material,  its  classification  and  analysis,  the  drawing  of  con- 
clusions, and  then  the  presentation  of  his  results  in  polished 
form.  In  the  range  of  the  subjects  he  could  so  treat,  and  in 
the  ease  with  which  he  could  master  their  intricacies,  he  prob- 
ably surpassed  all  other  public  men  in  the  America  of  his 
day.  He  was  thus  preeminently  an  intellectual,  but  he  was 
a  fighting  intellectual.  He  never  refrained,  and  doubtless 
he  enjoyed  the  contest.  Varied  as  were  the  objects  and  the 
fields  of  his  martial  ardor,  the  spirit  never  flagged,  and  the 
sword  ever  remained  drawn  to  assault  or  to  defend.  He 
died  with  it  in  his  hands. 

In  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  a  general  in  the  Union 
Army,  defending  his  transferred  dream  of  a  unified  Ger- 
many and  attacking  the  crudest  form  of  that  bondage  of 
the  individual  which  was  forever  his  arch  enemy.  During 
this  period  he  also  served  as  minister  to  Spain.  At  a  later 
time  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  which  position 
he  militantly  sought  to  loosen  the  tangle  of  conditions  and 
traditions  that  kept  justice  and  the  American  Indian  apart. 
It  is  not,  however,  with  these  episodes,  but  with  the  general 
trend  of  his  career  that  I  plan  to  deal.  Almost  as  much  as 
he  was  an  intellectual,  and  a  militant,  Schurz  was  a  public 
man,  and  his  career  was  politics. 

In  a  general  way  Schurz's  political  position  in  the  United 
States  was  determined  by  his  European  background.  His 
experience  in  Germany  led  him  to  consider  the  separateness 
of  small  localities,  such  as  the  German  principalities  or  the 
American  states,  as  an  instrument  of  tyranny,  and  to  believe 
that  the  hope  of  nations  lay  in  national  unity.  By  all  that 
was  in  him  he  was  opposed  to  slavery.  He  was  a  liberal,  be- 
ing one  of  that  group  which  during  the  second  half  of  the 
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nineteenth  century  represented  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
western  world  what  was  then  progress  and  idealism. 

He  was  not  the  first  of  these  liberals,  or  of  the  German 
liberals,  to  come  to  America;  and,  like  the  others,  he  looked 
forward  with  eager  interest  to  seeing  in  reality  that  vision 
of  freedom  which  had  inspired  his  words  and  acts.  The 
rending  of  the  veil  was  for  all  of  them  a  moment  tense  and 
awful.  The  historian  von  Hoist  never  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  the  contrast  between  the  vision  and  the  reality.  For 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  railed  against  those  who  had  sullied 
the  beautiful  dreams  of  his  German  closet.  None  of  them 
saw  reality  more  quickly  than  did  Schurz;  and  he  took  the 
blow  standing.  Within  three  months  of  landing  he  wrote: 
"My  political  views  have  undergone  a  kind  of  internal  revo- 
lution since  I  began  to  read  the  book  that  alone  contained 
the  truth — the  book  of  reality.  .  .  .  Yes,  this  is  humanity 
when  it  is  free.  Liberty  breaks  the  chain  of  development. 
.  .  .  The  will  of  the  people  will  have  its  way;  if  you  want 
to  show  it  the  way  and  then  give  it  liberty  of  action,  it  will, 
nevertheless,  commit  its  own  follies.  Each  one  of  these 
follies  clears  away  something,  while  the  wisest  thing  that 
is  done  for  the  people  accomplishes  nothing.    .    .   ." 

Eighteen  months  after  landing  he  wrote  his  wife,  from 
Washington,  "I  feel  that  I  might  be  able  to  do  something 
worth  while  in  this  sphere."  In  another  twelve  months  he 
had  selected  Wisconsin  as  the  focus  for  this  new  political 
life,  from  which  he  confidently  expected  to  be  lifted  to  the 
stage  at  Washington. 

The  public  career  he  thus  began  in  1855  lasted  until 
his  death  in  1906.  At  times  he  exercised  genuine  power  in 
determining  great  events,  and  at  times  he  barely  missed 
complete  control.  At  all  times  he  wielded  a  definite  and  as- 
certainable influence.  He  held  many  offices,  and  left  them 
with  credit  to  himself.  In  certain  ways,  however,  his  career 
was  disappointing  to  him.    Certainly  his  influence  began  to 
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wane  before  his  vital  forces.  Both  successes  and  failures 
were,  aside  from  the  natural  potency  of  his  abilities  and  his 
character,  due  to  certain  conditions  which  were  inevitable 
and  to  certain  presuppositions  which  he  made. 

When  he  was  midway  in  his  career  certain  critics  re- 
marked that  despite  his  acknowledged  high  principles  and 
his  honesty,  he  could  not  be  trusted;  that  he  did  not  exhibit 
those  loyalties  which  give  the  people  confidence  in  a  leader; 
that  he  was  now  an  orator  from  Wisconsin,  now  a  resident 
of  New  York;  that  he  was  in  bewildering  succession  a  Re- 
publican, a  Liberal  Republican,  a  Republican  again,  and 
then  a  Democrat — with  other  permutations  reserved  for  the 
future. 

The  life  history  of  many  of  the  leading  native  public 
men  whom  Schurz  first  encountered  would  hardly  seem  to 
bear  out  this  criticism  as  important.  Cases  of  men  who  were 
governors  or  senators  of  two  states  are  too  numerous  par- 
ticularly to  record.  Shields,  an  early  friend,  was  senator 
from  three.  In  the  fifties  and  sixties  party  changes  were 
more  customary  than  party  continuity.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  struggles  of  civil  war  created  a  crystallization 
which  has  lasted  to  our  own  times,  and  that  loyality,  at  least 
to  party,  had  by  the  eighties  become  a  popular  virtue  which 
Schurz  showed  no  inclination  to  assume.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  there  was,  as  there  is  apt  always  to  be,  this  difference 
between  native  and  foreigner,  that  the  former  is  by  senti- 
ment and  tradition  held  loyal  to  institutions  that  have  ceased 
vitally  to  embody  the  principles  they  originally  symbolized, 
and  that  the  latter  more  easily  follows  a  guiding  principle 
hither  and  yon  as  this  or  another  faction  seems  likely  to  ad- 
vance it. 

In  fixing  his  eyes  on  Washington  and  the  East  as  a  goal, 
Schurz  was  undoubtedly  correct.  He  was  a  man  fitted  for 
capitals  and  centers  of  action  and  culture.  In  following  the 
advice  of  friends  at  Washington  to  go  to  a  new  state,  he  took 
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probably  the  only  road  which  was  open  as  a  means  of  quick 
preferment,  and  the  field  in  which  he  was  most  immediately 
serviceable  to  the  nation.  Yet  one  must  never  for  a  moment 
think  of  Schurz  as  a  frontiersman.  It  was  the  goal  and  not 
the  ladder  that  fascinated  him,  or  rather  that  most  befitted 
him,  and  his  western  residence,  much  as  he  enjoyed  it,  was 
always  a  bit  anomalous. 

An  easy  but  erroneous  presupposition  determined  his 
choice  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  frontier  for  settlement. 
On  March  25,  1855,  he  wrote  his  hero  and  leader,  Gottfried 
Kinkel:  "After  my  return  from  Europe  I  expect  to  go  to 
Wisconsin.  .  .  .  The  German  element  is  powerful  in  that 
State.  .  .  .  There  is  the  place  where  I  can  find  a  sure, 
gradually  expanding  field  for  my  work  without  truckling 
to  the  nativistic  element.  .  .  ."  For  twenty-five  years  this 
idea  of  Schurz  and  about  Schurz  played  a  not  inconsiderable 
part  in  American  politics.  It  proved  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  The 
majority  of  the  western  Germans  were  in  fact  genuine  fron- 
tiersmen; the  American  East  was  remote  from  their  knowl- 
edge and  ideology.  Schurz  expected  to  lead  them  in  the  way 
he  believed  they  should  go ;  he  did  not  study  them  as  a  con- 
stituency to  be  catered  to  and  nursed.  The  Germans  had  an 
affection  for  him  as  their  racial  representative  in  this  coun- 
try. They  might  at  most  times  have  supported  him  for  of- 
fice, but,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  the  majority  of  them 
voted  against  his  advice. 

Schurz's  close  associates,  therefore,  were  the  Germans 
of  his  own  particular  stripe,  the  Forty-eighter  Liberals,  and, 
increasingly,  the  northern  native  intellectuals,  particularly 
those  of  New  England  stock.  German  influence  came  to  the 
United  States  by  two  streams,  which  flowed  simultaneously. 
One  was  that  of  the  immigrants  who,  for  the  most  part, 
crossed  the  mountains,  and  whose  part  in  shaping  our  civili- 
zation is  obvious.  While  this  stream  was  still  relatively  small, 
the  stream  of  German  ideas  was  in  full  tide,  and  ran  strong- 
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est  in  New  England,  where  German  blood  was  least.  It 
began,  perhaps,  when  such  boys  as  George  Bancroft  and 
the  Everetts  went  to  German  universities.  It  grew  when 
Emerson  and  others  began  to  read  German  philosophy ;  pre- 
ferring Kant  to  Hegel,  whose  influence  was  simultaneously 
invading  Russia.  It  provided  the  symbol,  the  Christmas 
tree,  in  the  war  Santa  Claus  was  carrying  on,  house  by  house, 
village  by  village,  for  an  observation,  and  a  merry  German 
one,  of  Christ's  birth,  in  place  of  the  discreet  Puritan  avoid- 
ance of  that  anniversary.  The  popularity  of  this  invasion 
is  perhaps  best  represented  in  Schurz's  time  by  the  fact 
that  Louisa  M.  Alcott's  favorite  "little  woman"  married  a 
German  professor.  In  wide  circles  Carl  Schurz  seemed  the 
embodiment  of  all  this  kindly  idealism,  and  so  he  found  an 
unexpected  constituency  with  which  his  word  remained  al- 
ways powerful. 

The  career  which  developed  under  these  circumstances 
divides  itself  into  three  well  differentiated  parts.  The  first 
was  the  most  dramatic.  Schurz  arrived  in  the  American 
political  arena  at  an  opportune  time.  In  general,  the  Ger- 
mans who  had  arrived  earlier  had  affiliated  themselves  polit- 
ically with  the  Democratic  party;  because  it  was  the  party 
of  individual  liberty,  and  was,  in  general,  friendly  to  the  im- 
migrant. By  the  time  Schurz  arrived,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Democratic  party  was  also  the  most  effective  supporter 
of  slavery.  By  the  time  he  was  ready  to  start  in  politics  the 
Republican  party  was  in  existence,  and  Schurz  eagerly  ap- 
plauded its  anti-slavery  position.  A  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  the  new  party  was  the  fact  that  many,  perhaps  a 
majority,  of  its  members,  on  their  way  from  the  old  Whig 
party,  had  loitered  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  significant  stage 
of  "Know  Nothingism,"  trying  to  make  opposition  to  for- 
eigners the  chief  national  issue.  This  record,  though  repudi- 
ated by  the  Republicans,  made  their  winning  of  the  earlier 
Democratic  Germans  extremely  difficult. 
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It  is  hopeless  to  find  language  sufficiently  picturesque 
io  describe  the  manner  in  which  Carl  Schurz  sprang  into  this 
breach.  He  entered  the  campaign  of  1856  advocating  Fre- 
mont's election.  "My  voice  and  my  limbs  have  become  more 
supple,  and  I  begin  to  understand  the  secret  of  the  use  of 
pathos.  I  have  quite  often  succeeded  in  rousing  my  audience 
to  the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  and  I  can  no  longer  be  diffident 
when  I  wish  to  appeal  to  their  sentiment.  In  short,  I  have 
gained  courage  as  an  orator.  .  .  .  The  foreign  tongue  no 
longer  troubles  me,  and  I  even  find  that  in  many  things  Ens- 
lish  is  more  convenient  and  effective  than  German." 

His  recognition  by  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
was  immediate,  and  for  the  next  four  years  he  was  in  con- 
stant demand.  His  purposes  were  two.  First,  to  convince 
the  nativistic  element  among  the  Republicans  that  their  at- 
titude was  both  illiberal  and  impracticable.  This  work  cul- 
minated in  a  great  speech  in  Boston,  April  18,  1859.  In  the 
end  he  was  successful,  and  by  the  election  of  1860  Know 
Nothingism  had  been  eradicated  from  the  Republican  pro- 
gram, while  the  bulk  of  the  Know  Nothings  had  been  ab- 
sorbed by  that  party. 

His  second  task  was  to  convince  the  foreign  element,  par- 
ticularly the  Germans,  that  this  conversion  was  sincere.  To 
this  he  gave  the  bulk  of  his  time  and  thought.  In  carrying 
it  out  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lincoln,  who  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  his  power:  "You  are  an  awful  fel- 
low." In  the  campaign  of  1860  Schurz  was  a  member  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  in  charge,  as  he  said,  of 
the  "foreign  department."  He  studied  the  political  geogra- 
phy, and  to  the  doubtful  districts  he  sent  squads  of  German, 
Norwegian,  and  Dutch  speakers.  The  heaviest  oar  he  took 
himself,  and  his  appearance  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  same 
platform  with  Curtin,  the  former  Know  Nothing  leader,  was 
a  national  sensation.  Under  his  leadership,  and  in  large 
measure  by  his  leadership,  the  German  vote  in  the  North- 
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west  was  split,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  that  nationality 
were  drawn  away  from  their  traditional  alliance  with  the 
Democratic  party  to  give  Lincoln's  election  that  aspect  of 
united  northern  support  which  made  it  effective. 

It  is  quite  inadequate,  however,  to  think  of  Schurz  as 
entirely,  or  mainly,  a  leader  representing  a  sectional  group. 
This  function  did  indeed  account  in  large  part  for  the  almost 
unprecedented  rapidity  of  his  rise.  From  the  beginning, 
however,  he  was  a  leader  among  Americans  of  all  origins. 
In  the  campaign  of  1860  his  speech  of  August  1,  in  St. 
Louis,  which  was  the  type  of  all  he  delivered,  was  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  whole  campaign.  It  dealt,  as  no  other  did  or 
had,  with  the  essential  weakness  of  slavery,  with  its  incom- 
patibility with  that  industrial  progress  which  the  free  work- 
ing man  desired,  and  with  that  freedom  of  speech  and  edu- 
cational progress  for  which  the  United  States  professed  to 
stand.  It  was  eloquent,  it  was  an  effective  party  plea,  it 
was  preeminently  a  clear  cut  analysis  of  the  issues  of  the 
campaign. 

The  speech  is,  perhaps,  most  significant  in  this  latter 
aspect.  Schurz  was  an  effective  and  varied  orator,  playing 
upon  the  emotions,  and  thrilling,  pleasing,  and  convincing 
his  audiences.  As  an  orator,  however,  he  was  less  unique 
than  as  a  pamphleteer.  In  every  campaign  from  1860  to 
1904  the  material  collected  by  his  industry  was  poured  into 
the  hopper  of  his  mind,  sorted  and  assessed  by  his  intelli- 
gence, and  turned  out  in  crystal  clear  exposition,  the  issues 
picked  apart  with  a  scholar's  clarity,  though  touched  by  the 
fire  of  his  ardent,  fighting  spirit.  Sometimes  a  speech,  some- 
times a  pamphlet— in  1904,  a  letter—,  these  summations  by 
Schurz  constituted  in  each  of  the  campaigns  of  forty-four 
years,  a  keen  blade  of  argument  for  the  intellectual,  an  es- 
sential pocket  reference  for  the  more  popular  orator  or  edi- 
tor, and  a  joy  to  the  historian,  who  finds  in  them  his  work 
at  least  well  begun. 
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The  period  of  Schurz's  career  when  the  enemy  was  slav- 
ery was  closed  by  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  of  his  docu- 
ments ;  his  report  on  southern  conditions  in  1861.  Schurz  not 
only  hated  slavery  as  an  abstract  idea,  and  was  aware  of  its 
social  and  economic  implications,  but  he  found  the  southern 
whites  uncongenial.  The  sectional  divergences  within  the 
United  States  were,  and  are,  such  that  few  foreigners  are 
able  to  arrive  at  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  North,  the 
South,  and  the  West.  As  Albert  Gallatin  rejected  Harvard 
and  Boston  and  warmed  in  the  sunny  atmosphere  of  Rich- 
mond, so  Schurz  warmed  in  Boston,  and  felt  an  alien  in  the 
South.  Many  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Schurz  report  were 
sound,  more  than  are  at  present  accepted  as  such  by  the  re- 
cent historians  of  reconstruction ;  but  much  of  the  atmosphere 
that  gave  color  to  the  situation  was  lost,  and  in  effect  the  re- 
port became  the  foundation  stone  of  a  policy  which  Schurz 
himself  came  to  regret. 

With  this  last  shot  into  the  house  of  his  enemies,  Schurz 
began  to  construct  a  new  political  weapon,  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  designer,  and  which  was  to  play  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  American  life  for  the  next  twenty  years.  He 
became  intensely  dissatisfied  with  the  Republican  party  tri- 
umphant, and  with  its  policy  of  coercive  reconstruction  and 
economic  waste  and  patronage.  He  felt  no  confidence  in  the 
Democratic  party,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  fight. 
He  did  not  like  parties  in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  no  impracticable  idealist,  thinking  that  ideas  would 
giobulate  into  public  action  by  assertion  alone.  He  philoso- 
phically realized,  and  himself  exemplified,  all  the  varied 
necessary  aspects  of  a  constructive  public  life. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  conceived  of  an  intellectual 
block,  perhaps  always  a  minority,  but  of  sufficient  weight 
to  make  its  support  worth  bidding  for,  and  willing  to  sup- 
port whichever  of  the  two  great  parties  seemed  most  likely 
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to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  those  who  began  by  using  the 
title  Liberal  and  soon  came  to  be  called  Reformers  or  In- 
dependents. 

Some  such  purpose,  in  starry  vagueness,  was  floating 
in  the  mind  of  Henry  Adams.  It  was  shared  by  many 
others  for  reasons  shading  from  the  most  transcendental  to 
solid  materialism.  Of  all  those  concerned  in  it,  Schurz,  by 
his  ready  efficiency  in  all  the  necessary  techniques,  his  social 
nature,  his  obvious  idealism,  and  his  healthy  optimism,  was 
best  fitted  for  leadership. 

One  chariot  in  this  new  array  was  that  manned  by  the 
Adamses;  the  father  with  his  unsullied  diplomatic  reputa- 
tion, the  sons,  Henry  and  Charles  Francis,  plumbing  the 
depths  of  American  political  life  in  their  immortal  Chapters 
of  Erie,  and  with  the  by  no  means  inconsiderable  Brooks 
and  John  Quincy  in  reserve.  Potent  pennants  were  carried 
by  famous  editors,  Murat  Halsted,  Godkin,  and  Bowles. 
A  weighty  contingent  were  the  Border  State  Conservatives, 
such  as  Gratz  Brown.  Men  like  Greeley  and  Sumner  hov- 
ered about,  attracted,  but  too  important  to  be  really  coopera- 
tive. Immediately  with  Schurz  were  many  of  the  Forty- 
eig-hter  Germans,  such  as  General  Winkler  and  Christian 
Preusser  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  Taussigs  of  St.  Louis.  The 
heaviest  of  all  the  artillery  was  supposed  to  be  Schurz's  abil- 
ity to  sway  the  German  vote  as  a  whole;  and  while  he  was 
never  able  to  do  so,  the  chance  that  he  might  was  for  years 
a  political  consideration  of  real  power. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  weld  into  a  group  men  so  individ- 
ual. They  were  held  together  not  merely  by  internal  cohesion, 
but  by  outside  pressure.  Most  members  agreed  on  the  de- 
sirability of  more  lenient  treatment  of  the  South,  on  tariff 
reform,  and  on  appointment  to  office  on  the  basis  of  exami- 
nation. One  and  all  were  disgruntled  by  the  evidences  of 
corruption  in  public  life,  and  were  animated  by  a  determina- 
tion to  end  it.  Most  of  them  stood  for  international  coopera- 
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tion,  and  against  annexations  of  territory  to  the  United 
States.  Schurz  alone  seemed  to  grasp  the  point  that  while 
annexations  in  the  past  had  resulted  in  the  expansion  of 
American  culture,  the  countries  yet  to  be  annexed  would 
necessarily  be  subject  to  imperialistic  control. 

During  Grant's  first  administration,  the  hopes  of  this 
group,  with  Schurz  in  the  Senate  from  Missouri,  rose  to 
control  of  the  government.  Flushed  by  victories  in  the  bor- 
der states,  they  called  a  national  convention  at  Cincinnati. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  was  to  be  the  candidate,  and  the 
Democrats  were  to  be  allowed  to  endorse  the  nomination. 
This  movement  was  defeated  by  its  very  comprehensiveness. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Schurz  presided,  perhaps  because 
he  presided  so  impartially,  the  convention  was  swept  off  its 
feet  by  the  temptation  to  annex  the  picturesque  but  un- 
tested popularity  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  selected  him  as  a 
candidate.  Schurz  wrote,  May  11,  1871,  "I  cannot  yet  think 
of  the  results  of  the  Cincinnati  convention  without  a  pang." 
With  pain  and  difficulty  he  heated  himself  for  the  contest, 
in  which  his  zest  came  from  his  attacks  on  Grant,  while  he 
thought  as  little  as  possible  about  his  own  candidate. 

Mindful  of  this  drowning  of  what  might  have  been  an 
effective  revolt  against  prevailing  political  methods,  Schurz 
resorted,  in  1876,  to  a  conference  by  invitation,  on  May  15, 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York.  This  conference 
dreAv  up  a  paltform,  and  then  sought  the  attitude  toward  it 
of  the  candidates  of  the  major  parties.  Schurz's  preference 
at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  for  the  Republican  party. 
His  correspondence  and  his  interviews  with  Hayes  proved 
satisfactory,  and  for  him  he  secured  the  support  of  the  in- 
dependent group.  In  recognition  of  his  services  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  With  less  enthusiasm  he  addressed 
himself  in  1880  to  winning  his  group  to  Garfield. 

In  1884  he  was  to  exercise  the  greatest  influence  of  his 
career.    He  was  still  anxious  for  Republican  success,  and 
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was  ready  to  support  several  men  as  Republican  candidates. 
The  nomination  of  Blaine  was  made  in  despite  of  the  in- 
dependent group,  and  caused  Schurz  more  unhappiness  than 
any  event  since  the  nomination  of  Greeley.  Turning  to  the 
Democrats,  he  sought  the  choice  of  Bayard,  but  received  that 
of  Cleveland  with  satisfaction.  Immediately  he  threw  all  his 
powers  into  the  campaign,  the  chief  and  spokesman  of  the 
famous  mugwump  faction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  it  was  by  his  influence  that  the  Democrats  won  the 
presidency  that  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1856.  Schurz's 
intellectual  block  demonstrated  its  political  effectiveness. 

The  political  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  ac- 
tion are  matters  for  a  more  general  discussion  than  this. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  Schurz's  block,  the  result  was  not 
so  satisfactory  as  they  had  expected.  Schurz  might  have 
become  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  but  he  adhered  to  what  be- 
came an  accepted  principle  with  him;  that  independents 
would  be  most  powerful  if  obviously  disinterested,  and 
should  refuse  office.  Cleveland  conferred  with  him,  but  not 
so  confidentially  as  had  Hayes.  The  two  men  developed  a 
life  long  friendship,  and  Schurz  was  able  to  feel  some  power, 
particularly  in  matters  of  foreign  affairs,  but  he  was  dis- 
tinctly not  a  leading  figure.  He  confessed  that  he  always 
found  cooperation  with  the  Democrats  less  easy  than  with 
the  Republicans.  At  the  same  time  that  the  intellectual 
block,  in  spite  of  its  decisive  interference  in  the  election  of 
1884,  found  itself  less  powerful  in  administration  in  the 
eighties  than  it  had  been  in  the  seventies,  it  suffered  from 
internal  disruption.  Not  all  its  members,  notably  not  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  and  young  Theodore  Roosevelt,  became  mug- 
wumps. The  division  was  not  without  bitterness,  and  one 
may  fairly  say  that  with  its  most  notable  triumph  in  1884, 
the  balancing  element  of  intellectuals  fell  apart  into  its  com- 
ponent individualities,  and  that  the  second  period  of  Schurz's 
career  was  over. 
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In  his  third  period  Schurz  was  a  voice  and  a  pen.  Both 
continued  to  the  day  of  his  death  to  command  the  respect 
of  those  who  controlled  the  government.  He  never  failed 
to  have  his  followers,  and  his  pronouncements  were  in  each 
campaign  awaited  by  an  audience  that,  in  quality  at  least, 
would  be  a  compliment  to  any  orator.  His  weight  with  the 
leaders  was  now  less  from  the  voters  that  he  commanded 
than  from  the  intrinsic  character  of  his  suggestions.  His 
chief  function  was  to  serve  as  conscience  to  president  after 
president  in  the  matter  of  maintaining  and  advancing  that 
reform  of  the  civil  service  which  had  been  legally  initiated 
in  1883.  He  supported  Cleveland  in  1888  and  1892.  In  1896 
he  took  an  active  part  in  what  was  to  him  more  the  defeat 
of  Bryan  than  the  election  of  McKinley.  Yet  the  latter's 
astute  and  practical  manager,  Mark  Hanna,  considered  him 
of  sufficient  importance  to  command  the  ear  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Spanish  War,  or  rather  its  consequence,  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Philippines,  gave  him  a  new  great  cause.  His 
drastic  attitude  against  imperialism  gave  him  a  more  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  public  eye  than  he  had  held  for  a  dozen 
years,  and  aligned  him  with  Bryan  in  1900  and  with  Parker 
in  1904.  In  the  triumph  of  his  opponents  he  saw  the  de- 
feat of  cherished  ideals  which  had  animated  him  from  his 
youth,  and  which  had  bound  him  to  his  adopted  country. 

But,  no  more  than  before,  could  defeat  down  his  indom- 
itable spirit.  He  never  lost  hope,he  never  lost  confidence, 
he  never  ceased  to  make  the  practical  approach  to  the  ideal 
aim,  nor  did  he  reject  a  possible  good,  because  a  great  evil 
was  for  the  moment  beyond  his  power  of  correction.  Once 
more  he  began  to  climb  to  power.  When  that  great  roar 
of  indignation  arose  against  President  Roosevelt  because 
of  his  momentous  lunch  with  Booker  T.  Washington,  Schurz 
came  so  effectively  to  the  president's  support  that  an  avenue 
was  opened  between  them.   Schurz's  great  interest  was  now 
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in  peace.  With  a  slight  touch  of  pathos,  but  still  with  vigor- 
ous optimism,  he  wrote:  ".  .  .  carried  away  by  the  ardent 
wish  still  to  witness  in  my  day  at  least  a  hopeful  beginning 
of  so  great  and  beneficent  a  work  [gradual  disarmament], 
I  submit  these  suggestions  to  you  while  your  well  earned 
laurels  [as  pacificator  between  Russia  and  Japan]  are  still 
fresh."  His  last  printed  words  are  on  this  subject:  "Any 
proper  movement  in  this  direction  is  a  work  of  merit." 

So  short  a  paper  as  this,  dealing  with  so  long  and  fruit- 
ful a  life,  is  in  itself  a  summary.  But  to  put  his  American 
career  in  a  nutshell,  Schurz  was  disappointed  in  his  cam- 
paigns against  imperialism  and  for  disarmament.  Yet  he 
saw  in  his  life  four  great  victories  which  represented  causes 
for  which  he  stood;  the  slave  was  liberated,  the  union  pre- 
served, the  great  medium  of  human  exchange,  the  currency, 
was  put  on  a  sound  basis,  and  much  of  that  corruption  in 
public  life  which  sickened  him  was  abolished  by  the  civil 
service  system  which  he  advocated.  In  the  winning  of  all 
of  these  victories  he  played  a  part  real  and  recognized.  By 
the  joint  struggles  of  a  long  life  he  had  become  one  with 
the  other  citizens  of  his  adopted  land.  He  castigated  it, 
he  labored  for  it,  he  loved  it,  and  he  was  proud  of  it. 

Any  grouping  of  the  men  of  his  day  would  place  Schurz 
among  the  American  intellectual  reformers.  Among  them, 
however,  he  stands  conspicuous,  in  his  realization  that  dreams 
are  not  enough,  but  that  appropriate  methods  are  necessary. 
He  saw,  as  they  did,  how  far  America  was  from  the  ideal; 
yet  the  sight  did  not  disgust,  but  spurred  him.  In  defeat,' 
as  in  the  more  trying  hours  of  victory  gone  wrong,  he  held 
his  courage,  and  plunged  anew  into  the  conflict,  realizing 
the  limits  of  what  was  attainable,  realizing  that  even  the 
dreams  of  human  beings  fail  of  perfection,  but  always  hope- 
ful, diligent,  and  cheerful.  Our  American  liberal  statesmen 
are  few  in  number,  and  in  the  scant  front  rank  stands  Schurz. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

CARL  SCHURZ'S  HISTORICAL  OUTPUT 

CARL  SCHURZ'S  youthful  ambition  to  become  known 
as  a  writer  of  books  had  a  tardy  but  substantial  ful- 
fillment, following  a  train  of  disheartening  episodes.  Among 
the  latter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  his  youthful  novel, 
Richard  Wanderer,  discarded  because  ripening  taste  was  re- 
volted by  immaturities;  or  a  half -finished  play,  abandoned 
with  cheerful  alacrity  in  February,  1848,  at  the  first  blast 
of  the  revolutionary  trumpet. 

The  book  on  French  history  from  1789  to  1851,  written 
during  the  first  American  period,  experimentally  devoted 
to  literature,  failed  to  find  a  publisher.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  the  reason.  On  this  point  the  author  gives 
us  no  hint.  In  the  absence  of  the  manuscript  itself  we  lack 
the  basis  for  inference;  so  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  guessing.  The  narrative  may  have  been  too  much  sub- 
merged under  generalizations  to  suit  a  reading  public  edu- 
cated to  appreciate  Ranke  and  Niebuhr,  Arndt  and  Dahl- 
mann ;  or  possibly  the  book  was  discredited  in  advance  by  its 
attempt  to  cover  events  down  to  the  minute.  Its  design 
suggests  a  thesis  in  political  science  rather  than  history. 

After  Schurz  had  spent  some  years  in  the  field  of  political 
propaganda,  speeches  accumulated  on  his  hands  and  some 
of  these  he  believed  might  appeal  to  the  reading  public  as 
political-historical  literature  even  after  the  particular  oc- 
casion for  them  had  passed  away.  Correspondence  on  the 
subject  with  publishers  at  first  brought  discouragement, 
some  of  them  judging  that  the  people  would  be  in  no  mood 
to  read  such  books  during  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War. 
Finally,  the  Lippincotts  agreed  to  bring  out  his  volume 
containing  twelve  speeches.   It  was  issued  in  1865,  but  the 
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in  peace.  With  a  slight  touch  of  pathos,  but  still  with  vigor- 
ous optimism,  he  wrote:  ".  .  .  carried  away  by  the  ardent  , 
wish  still  to  witness  in  my  day  at  least  a  hopeful  beginning 
of  so  great  and  beneficent  a  work  [gradual  disarmament], 
I  submit  these  suggestions  to  you  while  your  well  earned 
laurels  [as  pacificator  between  Russia  and  Japan]  are  still 
fresh."  His  last  printed  words  are  on  this  subject:  "Any 
proper  movement  in  this  direction  is  a  work  of  merit." 

So  short  a  paper  as  this,  dealing  with  so  long  and  fruit- 
ful a  life,  is  in  itself  a  summary.  But  to  put  his  American 
career  in  a  nutshell,  Schurz  was  disappointed  in  his  cam- 
paigns against  imperialism  and  for  disarmament.  Yet  he 
saw  in  his  life  four  great  victories  which  represented  causes 
for  which  he  stood;  the  slave  was  liberated,  the  union  pre- 
served, the  great  medium  of  human  exchange,  the  currency, 
was  put  on  a  sound  basis,  and  much  of  that  corruption  in 
public  life  which  sickened  him  was  abolished  by  the  civil 
service  system  which  he  advocated.  In  the  winning  of  all 
of  these  victories  he  played  a  part  real  and  recognized.  By 
the  joint  struggles  of  a  long  life  he  had  become  one  with 
the  other  citizens  of  his  adopted  land.  He  castigated  it, 
he  labored  for  it,  he  loved  it,  and  he  was  proud  of  it. 

Any  grouping  of  the  men  of  his  day  would  place  Schurz 
among  the  American  intellectual  reformers.  Among  them, 
however,  he  stands  conspicuous,  in  his  realization  that  dreams 
are  not  enough,  but  that  appropriate  methods  are  necessary. 
He  saw,  as  they  did,  how  far  America  was  from  the  ideal; 
yet  the  sight  did  not  disgust,  but  spurred  him.  In  defeat,' 
as  in  the  more  trying  hours  of  victory  gone  wrong,  he  held 
his  courage,  and  plunged  anew  into  the  conflict,  realizing 
the  limits  of  what  was  attainable,  realizing  that  even  the 
dreams  of  human  beings  fail  of  perfection,  but  always  hope- 
ful, diligent,  and  cheerful.  Our  American  liberal  statesmen 
are  few  in  number,  and  in  the  scant  front  rank  stands  Schurz. 
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CARL  SCHURZ'S  HISTORICAL  OUTPUT 

CARL  SCHURZ'S  youthful  ambition  to  become  known 
as  a  writer  of  books  had  a  tardy  but  substantial  ful- 
fillment, following  a  train  of  disheartening  episodes.  Among 
the  latter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  his  youthful  novel, 
Richard  Wanderer,  discarded  because  ripening  taste  was  re- 
volted by  immaturities ;  or  a  half -finished  play,  abandoned 
with  cheerful  alacrity  in  February,  1848,  at  the  first  blast 
of  the  revolutionary  trumpet. 

The  book  on  French  history  from  1789  to  1851,  written 
during  the  first  American  period,  experimentally  devoted 
to  literature,  failed  to  find  a  publisher.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  the  reason.  On  this  point  the  author  gives 
us  no  hint.  In  the  absence  of  the  manuscript  itself  we  lack 
the  basis  for  inference;  so  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  guessing.  The  narrative  may  have  been  too  much  sub- 
merged under  generalizations  to  suit  a  reading  public  edu- 
cated to  appreciate  Ranke  and  Niebuhr,  Arndt  and  Dahl- 
mann ;  or  possibly  the  book  was  discredited  in  advance  by  its 
attempt  to  cover  events  down  to  the  minute.  Its  design 
suggests  a  thesis  in  political  science  rather  than  history. 

After  Schurz  had  spent  some  years  in  the  field  of  political 
propaganda,  speeches  accumulated  on  his  hands  and  some 
of  these  he  believed  might  appeal  to  the  reading  public  as 
political-historical  literature  even  after  the  particular  oc- 
casion for  them  had  passed  away.  Correspondence  on  the 
subject  with  publishers  at  first  brought  discouragement, 
some  of  them  judging  that  the  people  would  be  in  no  mood 
to  read  such  books  during  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War. 
Finally,  the  Lippincotts  agreed  to  bring  out  his  volume 
containing  twelve  speeches.    It  was  issued  in  1865,  but  the 
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book  failed  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  public  in  a  way  to 
make  it  a  success. 

A  point  of  some  interest  is  Schurz's  mode  of  editing 
these  manuscripts  for  the  printer.  Instead  of  leaving  them 
in  their  original  form,  as  he  had  prepared  them  for  delivery, 
he  dramatized  the  delivery  itself  by  naming  place  and  date 
after  the  manner  of  congressional  reporting,  and  by  insert- 
ing all  interruptions.  Whether  or  not  he  succeeded  in  ex- 
hibiting these  accurately  cannot  now  be  known.  The  reader 
is  apt  to  suspect  that  his  narrrative  is  punctuated  with 
"cheers,"  "applause,"  "great  applause,"  "loud  and  prolonged 
applause,"  "disturbance,"  and  "tumultuous  applause"  pretty 
much  according  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  author.  This 
plan  of  editing  seems  a  bit  grotesque  in  the  case  of  speeches 
which  were  not  reported  but  were  printed  from  the  author's 
finished  texts.  It  is  a  testimony  to  Schurz's  occasional  over- 
emphasis on  the  dramatic  and  his  actor's  craving  to  occupy 
the  center  of  the  stage  and  to  decorate  himself  with  the 
floral  tributes  thrown  at  him  from  balcony  and  pit.  But  in 
extenuation  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  author  was  then 
but  thirty-five,  and  that  his  forensic  triumphs  had  really 
been  great  enough  to  affect  an  older,  less  enthusiastic  head 
than  his.  It  is  probable  that  the  speeches  would  have  been 
more  popular  had  they  been  printed  as  essays,  their  high 
literary  quality  thereby  gaining  more  appreciative  attention. 

The  correspondence  of  1853  reveals  that  Schurz  had  a 
plan  for  a  book  on  America.  This  project  was  never  carried 
out,  although  his  later  lectures  on  "American  Civilization" 
and  on  "America  in  Public  Opinion  Abroad"  may  have  em- 
bodied material  originally  designed  for  that  book,  as  his 
lecture  on  "Democracy  and  Despotism  in  France"  made  use 
of  data  assembled  for  the  book  on  recent  French  history. 
His  reading  on  the  political  history  of  this  country  was  wide 
and,  for  a  busy  legislator,  administrator,  and  journalist,  ex- 
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ceedingly  thorough.  One  of  Schurz's  outstanding  character- 
istics as  senator  was  the  intensity  with  which  he  prepared 
for  the  treatment  of  any  important  question.  In  fact,  he 
brought  to  his  legislative  task  the  ideals  of  the  research 
scholar.  For  example,  when  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  arms 
by  government  officials  to  France  during  the  Franco-Prus- 
sion  War  arose,  he  and  Sumner  both  took  ground  opposing 
the  practice.  Sumner  was  technically  in  charge  of  the  de- 
bate on  that  side.  But  his  mind  "would  never  master  the 
details  of  a  matter  of  this  kind  if  they  were  in  any  degree 
complicated."1  Sumner  recognized  this  weakness  and,  his 
own  speech  failing  to  do  the  subject  justice,  the  breach  was 
held  by  Schurz  who,  in  three  great  speeches,  treated  the  com- 
plex topic  with  a  thoroughness  that  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired.2 

That  Schurz  in  his  day  was  almost  uniquely  equipped 
for  writing  a  political  history  of  America,  particularly  as 
covering  the  more  recent  period,  became  abundantly  clear 
to  his  associates  in  the  senate,  to  President  Hayes,  and  to 
others;  so  that  aside  from  his  own  inclination  to  take  the 
matter  up  he  had  the  urgent  advice  of  friends  to  stimulate 
him.  The  idea  intrigued  him  powerfully,  but  he  never  gained 
what  he  regarded  as  the  requisite  leisure  for  the  task.  It 
was  definitely  among  his  plans  when  he  left  the  cabinet  in 
1881.  Why  he  abandoned  it  for  editorship,  unless  to  recoup 
his  depressed  finances,  we  do  not  fully  know ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  fiery  devotee  of  politics  as  a  going  concern  could 
ever  have  cloistered  himself  long  enough  to  execute  a  task 
which  occupied  James  Ford  Rhodes  for  the  better  part  of 
a  generation. 

Had  he  entered  the  field  of  history  writing  in  early  man- 
hood, and  adhered  to  it,  Carl  Schurz  might  have  gained  a 

1  Schurz  to  Edward  L.  Pierce,  Sumner's  biographer,  Nov.  3,  1S89,  Speeches, 
33-37. 

2  Speeches  of  Feb.  15  and  20,  and  May  31,  1870. 
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place  among  the  great  names  of  the  gild.  He  was  endowed 
with  the  insight,  impartiality,  and  industry  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  research,  while  his  literary  gifts  would  have  guaran- 
teed the  readability  of  his  books.  Unfortunately  or  fortun- 
ately, in  the  period  when  he  might  have  habituated  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  austere  muse  his  scant  supply  of  worldly 
goods  prohibited  the  adoption  of  a  program  such  as  brought 
renown  to  his  friend  Henry  Adams.  Circumstances  forced 
Schurz  to  be  a  maker,  rather  than  a  writer,  of  history. 

In  1887,  however,  he  published  a  book,  the  Life  of  Henry 
Clay/  which  ranks  among  the  very  best  in  its  series  and  re- 
veals him  as  a  happy  and  efficient  laborer  in  the  historical 
field.  His  picture  of  Henry  Clay  is  at  once  convincing, 
charmingly  sketched  from  within  outward,  and  free  from 
superficial  or  merely  decorative  lines  and  flourishes.  The 
character  fits  into  its  setting,  for  the  author  made  an  un- 
commonly careful  study  of  Clay's  historical  background  in 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  the  country  at  large.  In  tracing 
his  career  Schurz  had  the  opportunity  to  utilize  much  of 
that  detailed  knowledge  of  American  statecraft  which 
marked  him  as  the  historian  condemned  to  practice  politics 
and  political  propagandism. 

The  biography  of  Clay  was  written,  in  the  course  of 
about  four  years,  as  a  favorite  task  superadded  to  a  heavy 
program  of  regular  and  special  duties.  For  Schurz,  aside 
from  editorial  work  which  engaged  most  of  his  time,  was 
in  constant  demand  for  addresses  on  all  kinds  of  problems 
of  immediate  public  concern.  He  spoke  before  the  Forestry 
Association,  the  Reform  Club,  the  Commonwealth  Club, 
various  state  civil  service  associations,  and  wrote  essays  on 
the  Indian  problem,  the  New  South,  and  a  score  of  con- 
troversial questions  treated  in  the  form  of  elaborate  letters. 
Still,  though  convinced  that  the  story  of  Gallatin's  life  might 
be  written  with  far  less  difficulty,  he  gradually  worked  his 

3  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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way  into  the  scattered  materials  bearing  upon  his  subject 
in  a  way  to  develop  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  it.  Notwith- 
standing the  long  delay  he  imposed  upon  the  editor,4  who 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  raised  the  question  of  Schurz's 
dropping  the  study,  he  would  not  permit  himself  to  be  hur- 
ried, but  kept  quietly  at  work  until  the  book  was  finished 
to  his  own  satisfaction. 

The  Life  of  Clay  proved  an  instant  success.  One  of  the 
earliest  congratulatory  letters  received  by  the  author  was 
from  ex-president  Hayes.  He  had  been  sure  of  Schurz  as 
an  author  who  would  treat  Clay  justly,  but  knowing  his 
aversion  to  hero  worship,  he  had  wondered  a  little  if  he  would 
see,  as  others  did,  "the  wonderful  combination  of  attractive 
qualities"  possessed  by  Clay — his  sound  human  nature,  mag- 
netism, grace,  eloquence — which,  taken  together,  gave  him 
a  unique  character.  "You  have  satisfied  the  demand  of  his 
admirers,"  said  Hayes,  "and  still  kept  faith  with  historical 
accuracy  and  justice.  It  is  well  done,  exceedingly."  Similar 
comments  were  made  by  other  correspondents,  including 
Moses  Coit  Tyler.  The  Atlantic  reviewer  pronounced  the 
book  not  merely  the  best  so  far  published  in  the  American 
Statesmen  Series  but  perhaps  the  best  biography  ever  pro- 
duced in  America.5 

The  quality  which  most  distinguishes  the  book,  apart 
from  the  charm  of  its  narrative  style,  is  discriminating  judg- 
ment, that  most  fundamental  prerequisite  of  success  in  his- 
torical writing.  Schurz's  insight,  aided  by  a  penetrating 
study  of  his  sources,  yielded  a  true  interpretation  of  the 
man  in  both  his  strength  and  his  weaknesses.  This  is  recog- 
nized by  readers  of  the  biography  who  may  or  may  not  know 
that  the  analysis  of  character  was  with  this  author  a  gift 
raised  by  long  practice  to  the  plane  of  a  fine  art.  He  men- 
tions the  interest  in  his  youthful  letters,  which  the  intensive 

*.Tohn  T.  Morse.     See  Speeches,  volume  iv,  passim. 
6  Atlantic  Monthly,  lx,  566. 
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experience  as  liberal  leader  in  the  University,  and  as  revolu- 
tionist, fixed  as  a  habit  of  mind.  His  later  letters  give  us 
delightful  cameos  of  public  men,  including  Lincoln,  Grant, 
Sheridan,  and  Bismarck.  In  his  editorials  we  find  pen  pic- 
tures of  several  Indians  he  had  known,  especially  Ouray, 
Ute  chief,  "probably  the  wisest  Indian  of  this  generation," 
and  the  "pretentiously  dignified"  Spotted  Tail,  Brule-Sioux, 
which  disclose  an  almost  uncanny  clairvoyance  respecting 
barbarian  character. 

A  writer  possessing  Schurz's  penchant  for  unequivocal 
and  final  judgments  may  readily  gain  more  credit  for  pene- 
tration than  he  actually  deserves.  But  in  his  case  tests  are 
easily  applied.  Whoever,  for  example,  is  willing  to  permit 
himself  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  Lincoln  myth,  de- 
veloped since  the  assassination  of  the  great  Liberator,  needs 
only  to  read  Schurz's  calm,  discerning,  and  just  estimate 
of  the  living  president  as  he  gave  it  to  a  personal  friend 
before  the  election  of  1864.6  He  never  subscribed  to  the 
view  that  Lincoln  was  one  of  nature's  geniuses.  But  he  saw 
in  him  "a  man  of  profound  feeling,  just  and  firm  principles, 
and  incorruptible  integrity."  "One  can,"  he  says,  "always 
rely  upon  his  motives,  and  the  characteristic  gift  of  this 
people,  a  sound  common  sense,  is  developed  in  him  to  a 
marvelous  degree."  He  knew  him  well,  he  added,  had  often 
criticised  him  severely  and  later  found  that  he  was  right.  His 
personality  fitted  him  to  cope  with  the  crisis  the  country  was 
undergoing.  "Free  from  the  aspirations  of  genius,"  he  would 
never  become  dangerous  to  a  free  country.  "He  is  the  people 
personified,"  the  most  "representative"  of  rulers;  whose 
name,  Schurz  prophesied,  would,  in  fifty  years  or  less,  "stand 
written  upon  the  honor  roll  of  the  American  Republic  next 
to  that  of  Washington,  and  there  it  will  remain.  The  chil- 
dren  of   those   who   now   disparage   him   will   bless   him." 

•Letter  to  Petrasch,  Oct.  12,  1864,  in  Intimate  Letters,  304-311. 
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Twenty-six  years  later,  in  a  formal  essay  on  Lincoln,  Schurz 
completed  the  sketch  but  in  no  way  contradicted  the  judg- 
ments here  presented.7  Lincoln  was  still  "one  of  the  great- 
est of  Americans  and  the  best  of  men,"  although  never  one 
of  earth's  few  geniuses. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  Schurz's  ability  to  discriminate 
in  his  study  of  character,  is  found  in  the  eulogy  he  delivered 
upon  Emperor  William  I  of  Germany,  March  21,  1881, 
shortly  after  that  monarch's  decease.  His  German  auditors, 
when  they  recalled  that  the  speaker  was  the  very  man  who 
thirty-two  years  before  had  so  narrowly  escaped  death  at 
the  hands  of  William's  firing  squad,  must  have  wondered 
what  kind  of  "Eulogy"  they  were  to  hear.  Schurz  satis- 
fied them  by  pronouncing  no  eulogy  at  all,  in  the  accepted 
sense,  but  by  pointing  out  the  emperor's  rather  obvious  weak- 
nesses, from  the  standpoint  of  liberal  statesmanship,  and 
also  his  more  recondite  noble  qualities,  especially  those  of 
generosity,  devotion  to  the  duty  of  ruling  as  vice-regent 
of  God,  and  his  sound  judgment  in  selecting  and  holding 
able  advisers.  One  great  act,  he  said,  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many, had  "illumined  all  his  past,"  and  destined  him  for  a 
mythical  fame  like  that  of  Barbarossa. 

Aside  from  his  life  of  Clay  and  his  sketch  of  Lincoln, 
which  was  afterwards  issued  in  book  form,  Schurz  wrote 
one  other  book  which  calls  for  special  comment,  the  so-called 
Reminiscences.  This  story,  growing  out  of  his  own  life  and 
experiences,  was  left  in  a  more  fragmentary  condition  than 
is  the  lot  of  memoirs  generally,  which  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  can  never  be  completed.  Schurz's  Reminiscences  cover 
the  first  forty  years  of  his  life  and  occupy  two  and  a  half 
of  the  three  stout  volumes  bearing  that  title.8 

'"Abraham  Lincoln"  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  lxvii,  721-750. 

8  The  McClure  Company,  New  York,  1907-1908.  In  the  second  part  of  volume 
iii,  Frederick  Bancroft  and  William  A.  Dunning  summarize  the  career  of  Mr. 
Schurz  from  1869  to  his  death  in  1906. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  book.  Just  as  Schurz  can  be  said  to 
have  produced  one  of  the  most  striking  and  worthy  Ameri- 
can biographies  in  his  life  of  Henry  Clay,  he  must  be  con- 
ceded to  have  produced,  in  the  varied  and  dramatic  narra- 
tive of  his  own  life,  one  of  our  subtlest,  most  interesting 
and  educative  autobiographies.  The  ripe  fruit  of  a  ripe  and 
mellowed  life,  a  career  transcending  the  contentious  politics 
which  had  made  so  large  a  part  of  his  earlier  activities,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  the  book  to  shed  true  light  upon  men 
and  movements  with  which  he  was  associated  as  participant 
or  observer.  In  this  we  are  not  disappointed.  A  few  moot 
characters  such  as  Douglas,  Andrew  Johnson,  and  General 
Hooker,  Schurz  found  it  hard  to  treat  otherwise  than  as 
personal  enemies.  But  on  the  whole,  his  purpose  to  be  a 
just  and  merciful  judge,  which,  though  never  expressed, 
can  be  read  on  every  page,  was  carried  out  faithfully. 

The  Reminiscences,  like  the  biography  of  Clay,  gave  him 
a  partial  opportunity  to  utilize  that  myriad  tentacled  complex 
of  knowledge  on  American  political  history  which  he  had 
wished  to  develop  through  extended  research  and  present 
in  more  systematic  form.  His  theory  of  biography,  as  de- 
veloped in  the  essay  on  Lincoln,  justified  the  employment 
of  only  so  much  history  as  would  establish  a  background 
for  his  character,  and  yet  would  not  submerge  the  individual 
in  the  historical  complex.  Portions  of  the  Reminiscences 
violate  that  principle,  drawing  out  the  historical  narrative 
beyond  what  would  be  strictly  required  for  purposes  of  in- 
terpretation;  but  the  principle  of  interest  is  never  violated. 
The  old  stock  phrase  of  literary  eulogy,  "This  book  contains 
no  dull  page,"  is  hardly  stronger  than  the  fact  warrants. 
For  this  author  was  naturally  dramatic,  and  having  a  clear 
field  without  restraining  walls,  and  an  exuberant  supply  of 
incidents  among  which  to  choose,  he  followed  his  natural 
inclination  and  selected  those  items  which  would  most  surely 
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grip  the  reader's  attention.  The  blending  in  this  narrative 
of  old  world  and  new  world  interests  largely  enhances  its 
effectiveness. 

The  defects  of  the  Reminiscences  are  those  which  inhere 
in  that  form  of  writing;  namely,  diffuseness,  a  tendency  to 
rationalize  episodes  under  the  mood  the  writer  is  in  when 
he  writes  about  them,  not  when  they  occur,  and  an  uncon- 
scious deviation  from  the  historic  fact  both  as  regards  chron- 
ology and  as  regards  the  essential  content  of  experience. 
Memoirs  are  not  history  and,  whatever  else  they  may  be, 
they  are  not  biography.  Fundamentally,  they  are  historical 
sources,  of  greater  or  less  value,  depending  on  the  writer. 

Not  infrequently,  however,  reminiscences  constitute  a 
most  enticing  form  of  literature,  which,  by  reason  of  artistic 
seductiveness,  is  by  many  intelligent  readers  accorded  a 
higher  historical  authority  than,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  can 
possibly  possess.  For  Recollection  and  Emotion  are  oath- 
bound  conspirators  against  the  reason  and  in  memoirs 
they  find  their  opportunity  for  drugging  it  and  carrying 
it  into  captivity.  Many  examples  of  how  our  author,  who 
was  a  relatively  wary  writer  of  memoirs,  permitted  himself 
to  be  deceived  by  those  enemies,  could  be  pointed  out  did 
space  permit.  Yet,  when  all  deductions  have  been  made, 
Schurz's  Reminiscences  remains  one  of  the  great  books  of 
the  early  twentieth  century,  which  no  intelligent  person  can 
read  without  palpably  experiencing  an  expansion  and  en- 
richment of  his  life. 

Joseph  Schafer. 
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Rats!  Rats!  Rats! 

Carl  Schurz  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
hineleiJflln  Century.  Born  in  a  village  on  the  Rhine  in  1829, 
he  attended  the  gymnasium  at  Cologne  and  became  a  can- 
didate for  the  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  When 
the  German  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out  Schurz  threw 
himself  into  the  movement  and  became  an  officer  of  the 
revolutionary  army.  He  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Rastatt 
when  that  fortress  fell  to  Prussian  troops  in  the  summer  of 
1849.  With  two  companions  he  concealed  himself  for  four 
days,  escaped  through  an  abandoned  sewer,,  and  made  his 
his  way  to  Switzerland. 

Nine  months  later  Schurz  succeeded  in  liberating  a  revo- 
lutionary associate  and  beloved  former  professor,  Gottfried 
Kinkel,  from  the  prison  at  Spandau,  a  fortified  town  near 
Berlin.  "No  single  incident  of  the  Revolution,"  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard  wrote  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biog- 
raphy, "is  better  known  in  Germany;  no  other  has  in  it 
more  elements  of  romantic  daring  and  unselfish  personal 
heroism."  After  the  Spandau  rescue  Schurz  lived  for  a  time 
in  Paris  and  London,  but  in  1852  he  followed  the  example 
of  so  many  of  his  fellow  revolutionaries  and  emigrated  to 
the  United  States. 

Schurz  and  his  wife  settled  first  at  Philadelphia,  but  he 
wanted  to  explore  the  country  before  deciding  on  a  perma- 
nent place  of  residence.  One  trip,  in  1854,  brought  him  to 
Chicago  for  the  first  time.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written 
from  St.  Louis  on  September  30,  1854,  he  described  his 
experiences : 

"Today  I  can  tell  you  about  travel  adventures  which  I  am 
glad  you  have  not  had  to  share  with  me.  From  my  last  letter 
you  saw  that  I  was  about  ready  to  leave  Indianapolis.  This 
I  did  last  Wednesday  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  should  have 
reached  Chicago  at  8:30  in  the  evening.  You  see  the  shortest 
way  to  St.  Louis,  from  which  place  I  go  to  visit  Hecker,  is 
at  present  through  Chicago.  But  the  train  was  so  crowded 


and  the  accommodating  of  the  passengers  took  so  much  time 
that  we  were  very  slow  in  getting  started.  The  sun  was 
already  low  in  the  west  when  we  crossed  the  Wabash  and 
saw  on  our  left  the  bloody  battle  field  of  Tippecanoe.  At 
twilight  we  entered  the  'grand  prairie'  which  occupies  the 
northwestern  quarter  of  the  state  of  Indiana.  The  move- 
ment out  of  the  forest  on  to  the  prairie  is  comparable  to  that 
out  of  a  stream  into  the  high  sea.  On  both  sides  of  the  rail- 
way track  the  woods  recede  farther  and  farther,  just  as  the 
stream  opens  out  into  the  bay;  and  as  you  gaze  ahead  ever 
on  the  level,  endless  prairie  meadows,  your  eyes  find  no 
point  of  rest  save  the  sharp,  straight  streak  which  the  horizon 
makes;  here  and  there  perhaps  a  straggling  clump  of  trees  or 
a  small  farmhouse,  which  stand  forth  like  single  islands  in 
the  waveless  grass  sea.  Finally  the  forest  banks  right  and  left 
disappear,  and  wherever  you  turn  your  eyes  they  see  only 
the  unbroken,  inexorable,  dead  plains.  I  believe  there  can 
be  no  profounder  sense  of  abandonment  than  to  be  alone 
upon  a  great  prairie.  The  sea  is  much  more  alive  than  the 
prairie.  There  at  least  the  waves  shift  grandly  and  the 
horizon  changes  with  their  movements;  but  even  a  storm 
leaves  the  prairie  still.  It  must  be  a  remarkable  sight  to 
witness  from  a  distance  a  train  rolling  over  the  prairie. 
Flowers  are  abundant  and  of  many  colors,  but  when  one 
regards  the  prairie  as  a  whole  its  flowers  are  forgotten.  The 
'grand  prairie'  has  a  rich  soil  and  in  some  localities  is  already 
studded  with  farms;  but  however  much  I  am  compelled  to 
love  the  West,  at  least  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  should  not 
like  to  live  upon  a  great  prairie. 

"It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  reached  Michigan  City, 
and  after  two  o'clock  when  we  arrived  in  Chicago.  Here  my 
misfortunes  began.  I  was  taken  to  a  hotel,  but  there  was  not 
a  room  or  bed  to  be  had.  In  vain  I  drove  to  a  second  and  a 
third;  everything  full.  By  this  time  the  omnibus  which 
carried  me  had  reached  its  terminus  and  I  had  to  get  out. 
The  hour  was  now  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  yet 
dead  tired  as  I  was,  I  had  to  seek  in  a  strange  city,  and  afoot, 
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some  place  where  I  might  lay  my  head.  Fortunately  I  had 
left  my  baggage  at  the  railway  station.  So  I  wandered  forth 
at  random,  and  when  I  saw  a  bright  jet  of  gas  light,  decided 
that  there  must  be  a  hotel,  which  was  true.  Finally  in  a  small 
public  house  I  found  a  chance  to  sleep  in  the  same  room 
with  another  man.  But  inasmuch  as  my  prospective  bed- 
fellow in  his  exterior  was  not  to  my  liking,  I  had  the  energy, 
to  me  now  quite  inconceivable,  to  decline  the  offer  and  en- 
trust myself  anew  to  the  night.  Meantime  it  had  become 
very  solitary.  I  wandered  from  one  street  to  another  but 
saw  no  human  being  to  whom  I  could  direct  a  question. 
Still,  the  streets  had  living  creatures,  and  very  jolly  ones. 
Chicago  has  'wooden  sidewalks'  under  which  live  millions 
of  rats.  These  rats  regard  the  streets  at  night  as  their  domain, 
and  in  my  presence  made  great  use  of  their  freedom.  Rats 
of  all  sizes  and  colors,  old  and  young,  white  and  gray, 
played  charmingly  about  my  feet.  And  when  I  stepped  on 
one  and  it  squeaked,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  ought  to  beg 
pardon.  I  roamed  around  in  this  company  until  a  tower 
clock  struck  half  past  three.  Then,  on  one  of  the  bridges, 
I  sat  down  upon  a  curbstone  to  rest  a  bit.  The  rats  gathered 
about  me  and  I  experienced  something  like  what  Heine  did 
when  he  was  stalled  with  the  mail  wagon  in  the  Teutoburg 
forest,  surrounded  by  wolves  who  spoke  to  him.  A  large  rat, 
who  seemed  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  all,  stepped  forward 
and  began:  (Heine's  wolves  could  talk  German,  but  Amer- 
ican rats  naturally  spoke  only  English.) 

"  'What  do  you  want  here,  stranger?'  said  the  speaker. 
'Why  didn't  you  stay  with  your  lovely  wife  and  child?  Why 
did  you  come  into  this  distant  country,  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  and  earthly  things?  Fool  that  you  are!  How  sweet 
would  be  your  rest  with  your  loved  ones,  and  now  you  are 
sitting  here  on  a  cold  stone,  lonesome,  and  nobody  cares  for 
you!  But  you  cannot  sit  here  any  longer!  Move  on,  stranger, 
this  is  our  time  and  you  are  in  our  way;  move  on!' 

"The  gaze  of  the  speaker  was  so  determined  and  energetic 
that  I  considered  it  diplomatic  to  be  polite.  So  I  answered: 
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"  'Mr.  Speaker  and  Fellow  Rats!  Though  I  am  not  ac- 
customed to  speaking  to  so  large  and  respectable  an  audi- 
ence in  a  language  foreign  to  my  native  country,  yet  I  feel 
myself  compelled  by  the  reasonable  sentiments  expressed 
by  your  honorable  and  worthy  leader  to  venture  upon  a 
word  or  two.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Fellow  Rats!  I  am  exceed- 
ingly sorry  to  have  trespassed  upon  your  nightly  rights  and 
privileges  by  the  unfortunate  fact  of  my  presence.  But, 
gentlemen,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  never  should  have  taken 
such  an  indecent  as  well  as  dangerous  course,  if  not  beings 
of  my  own  race,  men  with  hearts  of  stone,  had  kicked  me 
away  from  their  doors  and  turned  me  into  the  deserted 
streets.  I  know,  gentlemen,  that  you  harbor  feelings  of  kind- 
ness in  your  hearts  and  that  you  are  not  insensible  to  the 
sufferings  of  a  distressed  stranger,  who  in  the  vain  pursuit  of 
earthly  things,  as  your  worthy  speaker  expressed  himself 
very  appropriately,  has  improvidently  left  his  dearest  ones 
and  threw  himself  into  the  wide  world.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Fellow  Rats!  Deep  regret  creeps  over  my  soul  when  I  re- 
member my  dearest  ones,  and  every  one  among  you  who 
happens  to  be  separated  from  his  spouse  and  offspring  will 
readily  understand  my  feelings  in  this  respect.  (Several  rats 
began  to  swallow  hard.)  Now,  my  friends,  I  see  it  is  not 
impossible  to  kindle  the  holy  fire  of  sympathy  in  the  hearts 
of  pure  children  of  nature  and,  trusting  to  the  world- 
renowned  hospitality  of  the  noble  rats  of  Chicago,  I  throw 
myself  entirely  into  your  arms,  and  as  men  have  forsaken 
me,  I  will  sleep  among  you  as  one  of  your  own!' 

"The  rats  broke  out  in  great  enthusiasm  and  gave  me 
three  cheers.  They  then  quickly  named  a  'committee  of 
arrangements,'  and  after  a  short  private  conference  the 
speaker  came  to  me  and  said: 

"  'Sir!  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  addressed  you  in  a  harsh 
and  discourteous  tone,  and  if  any  one  among  us  has  offended 
you  we  are  ready  to  apologize  in  any  terms  which  you  may 
choose  to  impose  upon  us.  Now,  sir,  by  unanimous  consent 
we  have  agreed  to  offer  you  all  the  honors  of  our  hospitality, 
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and  I  hope  you  will  feel  quite  at  home  amongst  us.  There 
is  no  rat  in  Chicago  who  would  not  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  to  show  himself  worthy  of  your  noble 
confidence  in  our  race.  Now,  sir,  I  take  the  liberty  to  invite 
you  to  take  supper  with  us;  then  I  will  introduce  you  to  my 
lady,  and  she  will  be  happy  to  accommodate  you  in  one  of 
our  best  rooms.  This  is  the  way  to  my  house;  please,  sir, 

step  in!' 

"Thereupon  the  speaker  pointed  out  to  me  a  knothole  in 
one  of  the  planks  of  the  sidewalk  only  big  enough  to  enable 
me  to  stick  two  fingers  in  it.  I  was  about  to  fall  into  a  state 
of  high  indignation,  when  I  was  awakened  out  of  my  slum- 
ber by  a  man,  who  told  me  that  I  had  been  on  the  point  of 
falling  off  the  curb,  etc.  I  told  him  my  story,  and  he  guided 
me  to  a  hotel  in  which  I  found  a  room.  Aside  from  a  small 
air-hole  over  the  door,  this  room  had  no  window.  The  walls 
bore  evidence  of  bloody  bedbug  battles.  One  of  my  prede- 
cessors had  obviously  attempted  to  kill  the  bedbugs  by 
squeezing  them  with  his  finger  against  the  wall  until  they 
burst,  whereby  he  probably  gained  his  purpose.  I,  however, 
threw  myself  "like  a  daredevil  into  the  bed,  hoping  to  sleep 
until  ten  o'clock,  for  already  the  hour  of  four  had  passed. 
But  soon  after  six  I  was  awakened  by  a  vulgar  rapping  upon 
the  door,  and  heard  a  voice  calling  to  me  that  breakfast  was 
ready.  I  would  gladly  have  renounced  my  breakfast,  but 
thereafter  I  could  not  go  back  to  sleep  (particularly  as  I 
now  felt  the  bedbugs  more  strongly  than  I  anticipated);  so 
I  went  out  to  visit  my  cousin  Edmund  and  learned  that  a 
short  time  ago  he  had  gone  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  busi- 
ness, and  would  be  away  for  four  weeks.  (Later  I  found 
several  friends  of  the  olden  time— lawyers  and  newspaper 
men_who  received  me  with  extraordinary  friendliness.)  I 
will  write  you  about  Chicago  next  time.  This  young  city  is 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  phenomena  of  America,  or  in- 
deed of  the  world." 

Schurz's  Chicago  visit  came  at  the  beginning  of  his  Amer- 
ican career.  That  we  can  only  summarize.  He  helped  to 
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Carl  Schurz 
In  the  uniform  of  a  Brigadier  General,  1862 
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organize  the  Republican  Party  in  Wisconsin,  where  he 
settled  in  1855;  took  an  active  part  in  Lincoln's  campaign 
against  Douglas  in  1858  and  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
i860;  served  as  United  States  Minister  to  Spain  in  1861-62; 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  to  serve  first  as  a  brigadier 
general  and  later  as  a  major  general  in  the  Union  Army.  His 
military  career  was  the  least  successful  of  his  many  activities. 
He  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Hayes  and  the  editor 
of  such  important  newspapers  as  the  Detroit  Post  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  He  wrote  a  biography  of  Henry 
Clay  and  his  own  Reminiscences,  a  delightful  and  important 
book. 

We  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  close  this  brief  sketch 
than  by  quoting  a  paragraph  which  John  Hay,  Lincoln's 
private  secretary,  wrote  in  his  diary  on  May  11,  1861: 

"This  afternoon  the  Marine  Band  played  on  the  South 
Lawn  and  Carl  Schurz  sat  with  Lincoln  on  the  balcony. 
After  the  President  had  kissed  some  thousand  children  and 
retired,  Carl  went  into  the  library  and  developed  a  new 
accomplishment.  He  played  with  great  skill  &  feeling,  sitting 
in  the  dusk  twilight  at  the  piano,  until  the  President  came 
by  &  took  him  down  to  tea.  Schurz  is  a  wonderful  man.  An 
orator,  a  soldier,  a  philosopher,  an  exiled  patriot,  a  skilled 
musician.  He  has  every  quality  of  romance  and  of  dramatic 
picturesqueness." 

Fifty  Years  Ago 

As  recorded  by  newspapers  in  the  Society's  collection. 

Dec.  1,  1916.  James  A.  Patten  makes  Christmas  gifts  of 
$259,000:  $134,000  to  Northwestern  University,  $125,000 
to  Evanston  Hospital.  The  hospital  must  raise  a  matching 
sum  for  a  new  building. 

Dec.  3.  The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  draws  a  large 
and  attentive  audience  at  the  Sabin  school.  Admission 
charge:  10^.  The  experiment  is  sponsored  by  the  Civic 
Music  Association,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 
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uenerai  wruer  ino.  iuu.  y-uuiougii  an  vjciniaii-^iiiciicans  wac  uui  i\cpuuntana,  "'»»' 
lived  in  the  North,  and  about  100,000  served  in  the  Union  army.  Lincoln  followed  the 
careers  of  several  German  officers,  and  he  described  the  German  soldiers  as  "true  and 
patriotic." 


CARL  SCHURZ 
(1829-1906) 

Born  in  Prussia,  Schurz  was  caught  up 
in  the  revolutions  of  1848  as  a 
university  student.  He  escaped  to 
France  in  1849,  but  was  made  a  hero 
when  he  returned  to  rescue  one  of  his 
old  professors  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  his  political  views. 

In  1 852  Schurz  arrived  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  quickly  devoted  himself 
to  abolitionism  and  later  the 
Republican  Party  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  he  had  given  the 
revolution. 

In  1856  he  campaigned  (in  German) 
for  John  C.  Fremont,  who  was  later 
quite  popular  among  Germans.  In  1860 
he  promised  to  "do  the  work  of  a 
hundred  men  for  Abr.  Lincolns 
election."  He  organized  German, 
Dutch  and  Norwegian  speakers,  and 
made  numerous  speeches  himself  (in 
German  and  English),  including  many 
in  Indiana.  About  this  time  Lincoln 
commented  to  Schurz,  "To  the  extent 
of  our  limited  acquaintance  no  man 
stands  nearer  my  heart  than  yourself." 

After  the  election,  Lincoln  expressed 
his  gratitude  by  making  Schurz 
minister  to  Spain.  When  Schurz 
resigned  that  post,  Lincoln  appointed 
him  brigadier  general  under  Fremont. 

Schurz  campaigned  vigorously  for 
Lincoln  again  in  1 864,  and  he 
continued  to  be  active  in  liberal 
Republicanism  throughout  his  life. 

Cover:   "Battle  Scene  of  the  Struggle 
in  North  America."  Lithograph  by  G. 
N.  Renner  &  Co.,  Nurnberg. 
Lithography  (printing  from  a  smooth 
stone  surface)  was  invented  by  a 
German,  and  German-americans 
dominated  the  field  in  the  United 
States. 


FRANCIS  LIEBER 

(1800-1872) 

A  political  scientist  and  educator, 
Lieber  was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany. 
Possessing  a  romantic  background,  he 
fought  at  Waterloo,  participated  in  the 
Turner  movement  and,  after  receiving 
his  Ph.D  in  1820,  sailed  off  to  Greece 
to  fight  for  liberty.  He  later  lived  as  a 
protege  to  the  great  historian  Barthold 
Niebuhr  in  Rome. 

In  1827,  Lieber  arrived  in  Boston  and 
furthered  his  literary  career,  hitting 
upon  a  plan  for  an  encyclopedia  which 
became  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana 
(1829-33).  Assuming  the  chair  of 
History  and  Political  Economy  at 
South  Carolina  College  in  1835,  he 
began  to  write  the  works  for  which  he 
is  best  known:  his  Manual  of  Political 
Ethics  (1839)  and  On  Civil  Liberty 
and  Self -Government  (1853).  In  his 
works,  Lieber  attempted  to  create  a 
theory  of  the  State  and  to  define  the 
relationship  between  liberty  and 
government. 

While  in  South  Carolina,  Lieber  was 
viewed  with  suspicion  because  of  his 
sympathy  for  abolitionists,  though  he 
owned  slaves  while  in  the  state.  In 
1857,  he  went  to  Columbia  University 
in  New  York,  where  he  remained  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  Lieber  was  much 
consulted  by  the  Union  government. 
He  wrote  Guerilla  Parties  Considered 
with  Reference  to  the  Laws  and 
Usages  of  War  (1862),  and  A  Code  for 
the  Government  of  Armies  (1863), 
revised  by  the  War  Department  as 
Instructions  for  the  Government 
Armies  in  the  Field,  General  Orders 
No.  100,  which  was  accepted  as 
standard  by  writers  on  military  law 
through  World  War  II. 
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The  Wars  of  Carl  Schurz 

By  ANDRE  M.  FLECHE 

Disunion  follows  the  Civil  War  as  it  unfolded. 
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In  the  early  months  of  1862,  Carl  Schurz  took  leave  of  his  post  as  ambassador  to  Spain  to 
make  a  daring  step  he  had  been  contemplating  for  months:  he  wanted  a  commission  in 
the  Army.  In  a  face-to-face  meeting  with  Abraham  Lincoln  in  March,  the  33-year-old 
German  immigrant  explained  that  he  found  the  luxurious  life  of  a  diplomat  "intolerable" 
while  his  adopted  nation  "was  fighting  for  its  life."  Lincoln  acquiesced,  though  not 
without  pointing  out  that  Schurz  was  giving  up  prestige,  comfort,  and  a  "large  salary"  for 
a  position  that  paid  "little"  and  would  bring  "plenty  of  work,"  "discomfort,"  and  "danger." 

Schurz's  decision  may  have  appeared  impetuous  to  many,  but  to  him  it  represented  the 
culmination  of  a  lifelong  struggle  for  justice  on  two  continents. 

Schurz  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Bonn  when,  in  early  1848,  news  reached  the 
German  states  that  the  French  people  had  deposed  their  king  and  established  a 
representative  government.  He  immediately  joined  a  group  of  revolutionaries  determined 
to  fight  for  civil  liberties  and  national  unity  in  Germany.  In  those  days,  the  German  states 
were  a  divided  patchwork  of  independent  and  absolutist  kingdoms  and  princedoms,  and 
many  people,  including  Schurz,  dreamed  of  a  strong  German  nation  that  would  earn 
respect  abroad  and  protect  freedoms  at  home. 

But  their  hopes  were  soon  dashed.  In  May  1849,  troops  loyal     Library  of  CongressCarl  Schurz 
to  King  Frederick  William  IV  of  Prussia  crushed  the  uprisings,  and  in  the  months  that 
followed,  the  revolutionary  cause  collapsed  throughout  Europe.  For  several  years,  Schurz, 
like  many  of  his  comrades,  lived  the  life  of  a  political  exile,  bouncing  from  Switzerland  to 
Scotland,  England  and  France.  In  1852,  however,  he  resolved  to  go  to  the  United  States; 
he  had  given  up  hope  of  renewed  revolution  in  Europe,  and  had  concluded  that  America 
offered  the  best  chance  to  live  out  his  principles.  He  explained  to  his  brother-in-law  that 
if  he  could  not  "be  the  citizen  of  a  free  Germany,"  then  he  would  "be  a  citizen  of  free 
America." 
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He  wasn't  alone;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  from  all  over  Europe 
made  similar  choices  during  the  1850s.  When  measured  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
population,  more  immigrants  arrived  in  the  United  States  during  the  decade  that 
preceded  the  Civil  War  than  at  any  other  time  in  American  history.  At  least  4,000  of  the 
newcomers  had  fought  on  behalf  of  a  free  and  united  Germany  in  1848  and  1849,  and 
many  more  revolutionary  veterans  from  France,  Ireland,  Hungary  and  Italy  joined  them 
in  seeking  refuge  in  America. 

The  "Forty-Eighters,"  as  they  came  to  be  known,  brought  with  them  their  commitments 
to  participatory  democracy  and  radical  reform.  Though  they  made  up  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  immigrant  population,  their  outspoken  activism  allowed  them  to  take  on  a 
disproportionately  large  leadership  role.  Many  of  the  Forty-Eighters  in  America 
published  newspapers,  wrote  pamphlets  and  joined  political  parties.  The  German 
revolutionaries  proved  especially  hostile  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  they  believed 
violated  human  rights  and  replicated  the  hierarchical  social  structure  of  Europe. 

Carl  Schurz  proved  no  exception.  He  and  his  wife,  Margarethe,  sailed  into  New  York 
Harbor  on  a  "bright  September  morning"  in  1852.  The  young  Schurz  enthusiastically  . 
taught  himself  English  by  reading  news  dailies,  English  novels  and  the  plays  of  William 
Shakespeare.  The  couple  moved  on  to  Philadelphia  and,  eventually,  westward  to 
Wisconsin,  where  they  settled. 

Like  many  of  the  Forty-Eighters,  Schurz  marveled  at  the  bustle  of  American  life,  the 
voluntary  philanthropy  that  sustained  the  arts  and  education,  and  the  almost  total 
absence  of  governmental  coercion.  American  politics,  however,  confused  him  at  first. 
Election  campaigns  seemed  to  revolve  around  popular  personalities  and  petty  interests, 
not  the  great  philosophical  questions  he  had  imagined  would  drive  democratic  debate. 

He  soon  found  the  issue  that  would  shape  his  political  commitments:  slavery.  In  1854,  he 
took  a  long-anticipated  trip  to  Washington,  where  he  sat  in  on  the  Congressional  debates 
over  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  The  proposed  act,  which  eventually  passed,  opened  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  territories  to  slavery.  The  prospect  of  the  expansion  of  slavery  into 
the  West  frightened  Schurz;  he  was  especially  disturbed  by  the  "overbearing,"  "defiant" 
and  "dictatorial"  manner  of  Southern  slaveowners,  who  reminded  him  of  the  aristocrats 
of  Europe.  Slavery,  he  came  to  believe,  threatened  to  corrupt  the  American  republic  and 
undermine  democratic  government  and  human  freedom. 

As  he  had  in  Europe,  Schurz  quickly  cast  himself  with  a  "small  band"  of  men  "faithfully 
fighting  the  battle  of  freedom  and  civilization,"  this  time  for  the  cause  of  antislavery.  He 
explained  to  his  wife  that,  after  his  experience  in  Washington,  he  felt  "the  old  fire  of  1848 
coursing  in  my  veins  as  fresh  and  young  as  ever." 

Schurz  soon  joined  the  new  Republican  Party,  which  pledged  itself  to  halting  the 
expansion  of  slavery  westward.  During  the  presidential  election  campaign  of  1856  he 
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stumped  for  the  Republicans'  first  presidential  candidate,  John  C.  Fremont,  and  in  i860 
he  campaigned  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  his  speeches,  he  especially  stressed  "the  inherent 
incompatibility  of  slavery  with  free  institutions  of  government." 

Though  Schurz  held  great  faith  in  the  democratic  process,  he  TTTTT^- 
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which  he  believed  all  revolutionaries  should  join.  "I  am  not  sure,"      the  Times  archive. 
he  added,  "that  this  fight  can  be  decided  without  powder."  .  See  the  Highlights » 

In  1861,  Schurz's  dire  predictions  came  true.  When  the  news  of  the  Confederate  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter  reached  him,  the  former  revolutionary  was  ready.  He  armed  himself  with  the 
pistols  he  had  carried  as  an  insurrectionary  in  Europe  and  immediately  boarded  a  train  to 
Washington,  intent  on  defending  the  capital.  But  when  he  arrived,  Lincoln  found  other 
uses  for  his  talents.  The  president  believed  he  would  be  more  valuable  as  a  representative 
of  the  Union  cause  in  Europe. 

Schurz  agreed,  and  went  off  to  Spain.  But  he  was  frustrated  by  the  assignment.  He  had 
always  felt  that  a  true  revolutionary  belonged  in  the  field.  He  had  pleaded  for  a  military 
post,  noting  that  he  had  seen  service  "in  the  revolutionary  conflicts"  of  his  "native 
country"  and  had  ever  since  "made  military  matters  a  favorite  subject  of  study." 

He  finally  got  his  chance  in  1862.  In  April,  Congress  confirmed  his  appointment  as 
brigadier  general,  and  in  June  he  joined  John  C.  Fremont's  command  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  There  he  was  reunited  with  fellow  Forty- Eighters  Franz  Sigel,  Alexander  von 
Schimmelfennig  and  many  others  who  had  fought  for  freedom  in  Germany.  Together, 
their  presence  in  the  Army  would  endow  the  Union  cause  with  moral  urgency  and 
worldwide  significance. 

Carl  Schurz  would  go  on  to  command  a  division,  fighting  at  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull 
Run,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg  and  elsewhere.  He  survived  the  war,  and  later  served  in 
the  Senate  and  as  secretary  of  the  interior  under  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

Follow  Disunion  at  twitter.com/NYTcivilwar  or  join  us  on  Facebook. 
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